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Psalm cxxxiii. 5. 

Behold, how good and how pleafant it is for 
brethren to dwell together in unity I 

That this world is a fccne of much- 
diftrefs and mifery; that innumerable 
evils continually hang over us which we 
can neither prevent npr forefee; that 
hope frequently ends uvdifappointment, 
and pleafure in difguft; are truths which 
every age and country has anxioufly re- 
peated, and to which every human heart 
Vol. II. B has 



2 The Importance of facial Harmony 

has borne ite fad teftimony. Such an 
impreflion, indeed, have thefc considera- 
tions fometimes made upon perfons of a 
gloomy and difcontented temper, that 
they have been ready to afk why the 
Almighty has made man — for what pur- 
pofe a creature, burdened with fo many 
imperfe&ions, and espofbd to fo many 
calamities, has been called into being ? 

To thefe murmurs Religion replies, 
that the prefent life is only a fmall part 
of human exiftence ; that this world is 
merely a ptece of difcipline a/id trial* 
where, by means of thofe very fufferings 
which are the fubjeft of complaint, we 
are to be fitted for a future ftate of eternal 
•and cver-increafing felicity. And this 
eonfideratkm is undoubtedly, above .all 
others, the" moft effectual to confole us 
under the unavoidable evils of humanity, 
and to vindicate the ways of God to 
man. 

But, bofidei this, tt may be mribaaMp 

urged* in reftitetkm of tfce comphmte of 

i difcoutent, 
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difeoi*t*nt f that human life Is tit* really 
(o full of wretchednefs as it is (otoetioies 
reprefented to be; and that it Would btf 
touch happier than it 10 at prefentj If 
wtrj individual did hi6 part towards ftn» 
dering k as comfortable to himfelf and 
others aa it is capable of being made; 
Let ut caft our eyes around upon the 
World in which God has placed us, and 
obferve whether! in rbo cdftftitutiori of 
nature, he has in any degree difcbvered 
inattention to our wants, or has provided 
with a sparing hand for dur comfort and 
gratification. How full of beauty is tho 
varied fcem of the creation! howadiniraM 
Wy framed to delight the ietife, and fill the 
contemplative mind with raptoro ! With* 
what profofion does the earth pour forth 
ka ftore* for us* and for all animated be- 
ings I How kindly is it ordained that th* 
mean* of fupportiqg our lives Aould bo 
fourcea of ple$fiarej and that our new 
canities thetnlelvts, which make us feel 
the wants- and weaknefles of our nature 
B a Jhould 
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fhould put us upon exertions falutary to 
> our health and friendly to enjoyment I 
In making man a focial being, whofe 
nature leads him to feek aid and comfort 
from union with his fellow-creatures, 
what a boundlefs ftore of happinefs of the 
higheft kind has his Creator laid before 
him ! If man pervert the focial pro- 
penfities of his nature into a fpring of 
uneaiinefs and difquiet, furely the blame 
mud He wholly upon himfelf. 

" How good and how pleafant," fay§ 
the text, " is it for brethren to dwell to- 
gether in unity !" intimating, not only 
that life may be endured, and many of its 
evils avoided, by fuch conduft, but that 
it may become actually and pofitively a 
ftate of felicity : a fentiment which per- 
fectly agrees with the common idea of the 
benevolent part of mankind,* who are 
ready on every occafion to exclaim— 
44 What a happy world jvould this be, 
if all men loved each other !" In truth, 
if from the fum of evil which exifts in 

the 
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the world we take away thofc affliftions 
which men bring upon themfelves by 
mifcpndudt, and thofc which they infiift 
upon others by the indulgence of the 
mifchievous paffions of envy, hatred, ma- 
lice, and cruelty, fo little will be left, that 
the moft difcontented man would be. 
afhamed to put it in competition with the 
many 'good things wjiich the bounty of 
our Creator has beftowed upon us. The 
inclemencies of winter are overbalanced 
by the grateful warmth and ferenity of 
the other feafbns. Years of barrennefs 
bear a fmall proportion to thofe of fertility. 
Compared with health, difeafe, not the 
offspring of intemperance, is unfrequent. 
Storms, hurricanes, earthquakes, are un- 
common occurrences; and after their 
worft ravages, the fmiling face of nature 
is foon renewed. If, then, to this mani- 
feft preponderance of good in the natural 
world, man (hould, as he might, add an 
equal or a greater balance of moral good ; 
if all the rational iuhaUtauts of the $arth 
B ^ were 
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were heartily to unite in talking the moft 
of their fltwttion, and particularly in im* 
proving to the beft advantage their cdn- 
negions with each other, there would no 
longer be any plea for complaining of this 
world as a barren wilderoefs, or for fup~ 
pofing, as fame have done, that man is on 
the whole a lofer by his elevated rank in 
the creation. 

It will he wholly unneceflary to ufo 
many words in order to (hew how nc« 
Qofikiyt brotherly love and unity are to the 
bftppincfi both of great and fraall com* 
{nunUiet. We need lode no further than 
among our own immediate acquaintance 
& he fattened, that domeftic harmony or 
disced k of more weight in the fcale of 
ipcial happiness or mifery than all other 
eircumftances taken together* Who can 
pafs a day without feeling the juftnefs of 
Solomon'* obfervation*~'< Better is a din* 
«*r of herbs where love is, than a Jlallcd 
QX and hatred therewith P Pieafuree 
«nd fma of this tind arc ftroogly felt by 

individuals, 
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individual*, and have a powerful tendency 
to diffufe themfelves, A glad and bene- 
volent countenance indicating a ftrind 
pleated, with itfelf and with all around it, 
(beds beams of joy and Jatisfa&ioo on a 
whole circle. On the contrary, a lour- 
ing brow denoting anger, difcpntcnt, and 
ill-will, Wafts the pleafurm of a whole 
circle, even though net for the purpofe 
Of feftivity. Nor does it faro better with 
the ntakvolent being hitniclf than with 
the vi&tms of hia fpite and ill-humour. 
If there be within the corapafe of human . 
depravity fuch a thing as the ptarfure of 
tormenting, it can only be a temporary 
refpite from internal angutth, and mult 
ever be fucceeded by the horror* of ftf* 
morie and fctftcondeinnatioa* That ty* 
rant, who Ufa of hia people*'-" Let them 
bate me, provided they fear une «" never* 
we* may be afiVed, felt one eafy Of happy 
moment. A greater ptmtflttttent CodM 
not be inflicted upon any rational being 
than that he fhottld be rendered incapable 
B 4 of 
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of loving ; nor can a more lively idea be 
formed of the wretchednefs, as well as 
the depravity, of the prince of evil de- 
mons, than that fuggefted by thfe poet, 
when he makes him fay—" Evil, be thou 
my good." 

It may perhaps be faid, that the ma- 
lignant paffions, hurtful as they are to the 
peace and happinefs of mankind, are yet 
natural ; and that, as long as the feveral 
inclinations and interefts of mankind con- 
tinue to thwart each other as they do at 
prefent, there is little reafon to expeft that 
the world will ever become that fcene of 
xjpiverfal love and kindnefs which is fo 
much to be defired. But in reply to 
this — which, by the way, is an objection 
that lies equally againft all attempts to 
improve our nature in any other rcfpe&— 
it can only be neceflary to appeal to fads. 
Let thofe who are difpofed to think and 
fpeak thus defpairingly of human nature, 
obferve whether there is not in reality a 
great difference among mankind with re- 

fpeft 
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fpe£t to the terms on which they live 
with one another, and the degree of peace 
and unity which they maintain in their 
focial connexions. Look around among 
families, and remark whether, in the con- 
jugal relation, you do not fee fome peribns 
continually vexing and provoking each 
other by contentions on the mod trifling 
fubje&s, and hereby making their home 
intolerable to themfelves, and to all who 
are connected with them ; while others, 
by mutual compliances, kind offices, and 
words and looks of love, render their 
union the happieft of all human ties. 
A gam, with refpeft to the relation be- 
tween parents and children, is it not in 
fome families, by tyranny and fternnefs 
on the one fide, and difobedience and ill- 
humour on the other, rendered a fource 
of the bittereft venation ; whilfl, iu 
others, the kind and gentle rule of the 
parents, repaid by the affectionate attach- 
ment and willing obedience of the chil- 
dren, produces the fweeteft delights and 

deareft 
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deareft comforts ? In the connexion be* 
tween brothers zwijt/iers, and the various 
branches of kindred, is it not continually 
feen that form, the nearer they are brought 
by nature, are fet the more diftant in af- 
fection through little jealoufies, and petty 
jars and rivalihips; whilft others, drawn 
clofe by the bands of love as well as of 
relationfhip, dwell together in that firm 
union which, amidft the viciffitudes of 
this world, will prove the fureft fup* 
port in adverfity, as well as the faireft 
ornament and deareft comfort of profpe- 
rity? Of thofc who are aflbciated by 
fituatkn and employment, fuch as partners 
in bufinefs, fellow-labourers, or fellow- 
iervants, do not fbme appear to make it 
their ftudy to render each other's lives as 
uncomfortable as poffible by ail kinds of 
vexations and ill-offices* while others 
take pleafure in lightening their common 
burdens, and fweetening their common 
toils, by mutual cheerfulnefs and good- 
humour, and by reciprocal a£ts of kind 

affiftahce 
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aififtancc and fcrvicc? In the more ex- 
tended rclatiooa of neighbours, townfracn, 
and fellow-citizens, the fame contraft is 
ohiervable between thofe who treat each 
other as rivals and enemies, and thofe 
who regard one another as friends and 
brethren. 

Since, then, examples fo abundant are 
perpetually before us of the mifchief and 
deformity of hatred and contention, and 
of the beauty and advantage of love and 
concord > and fince it cannot be aflerted 
that it is not in the power of men, if they 
choofe it, to " dwell together in unity/* 
we have certainly no right to complain of 
the evils of life till we have done our part 
to remove this principal fource of them* 
Would we find a heaven upon earth, let 
us at lead bring no bad and malignant pac- 
tions to difturb its felicity ; let us not join 
in creating the evils we lament ; but ra- 
ther engage with all our might in making 
the noble experiment how nearly this 
ftale of being, imperfeft as it is, may be 

brought 
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brought to refemble that glorious and 
happy date hereafter, to the bleflings of 
which we all afpire. We may be affured, 
that fuch an attempt to anticipate the fe- 
licities of heaven will be the moft effec- 
tual method of preparing ourfelves for the 
a&ual enjoyment of them. ^ 

And we have every encouragement to 
hope, that a finccre and hearty endeavouc 
to amend ourfelves and others in this re- 
fpett will be attended with confideteble 
fuccefs. The fpirit of benevolence has 
frequently been diffufed over large fo- 
cieties of men, and has in faft produced 
among them the happy fruits which were 
to be cxpe&ed. It was evidently the lead- 
ing purpofc of the Author of our religion 
to inculcate this fpirit in its greateft force 
and purity. The new commandment which 
he gave his followers was, " that they 
fhould love one another." The firft ages 
of the chriftian church afforded many de- 
lightful examples of mutual affe&ion and 
unanimity. " See, how thefc Chriftians. 

love 
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love one another/ 9 was the exclamation 
of their enemies, when they obferved 
the harmony which fubfifted among 
them in the midft of their fufferings. 
And. if the (imple and beneficent inftitu- 
tion of chriftianity, long (ince debafed by 
the mixture of ftate policy, myftery, and 
bigotry, has been incapable of exerting, 
tp the fulleft extent, its divine influence 
in harmonizing the tempers and foften- 
ing the manners of men ; yet no age has 
pafied in which its genuine characters 
have not been ftrikingly difplayed in in* 
dividual?, in which its power has not 
been in fome degree vifible in commu- 
nities* The brotherly love which has 
cemented various of its felts, has been, 
and. ft ill is, remarkable; and we may ob* 
ferve in oui own country a pleating ex- 
ample of its prevalence in that commu- 
nity which diftinguifhes itfelf by no other, 
title than that of friends. If the fpirit of 
peace and unity has among them don<* 
much towards extinguiflung public and 

private 
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private contention, family quarrels, law* 
faits, and party animofities; if it has 
bound tbem together, like members of 
cme houfehold, mutually aiding and com- 
forting each other under worldly loflfes 
and diftrefles of every kind, why fliould 
not other chriftian focieties, and indeed 
the whole race of mankind, adopt a tem- 
per fo manifeftly tending to improve the 
condition of human beings here on 
earth? 

But to us as individuals, whofe fitua* 
tion affords us little opportunity of intro- 
ducing changes in the conduft and opi- 
nions of men in general, the great con* 
cern is to reftify our own hearts, and 
afford good examples to the fowdi circle 
with which we are connefted. I fliail, 
therefore, in the remainder rf this dif* 
courfe, ofier a few obfervations concern* 
ing the beft mean* of improving our* 
felves in that happy temper, the effe&s 
of which are the fubjed of the Pfciraift's 

exclamation in the text. 

Our 
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Our ftate in this life, my brethren, re- 
fembles that of paflengers in a crowded 
ftreet. Every one, purfuing the way in 
which bufineis or pleafure leads hkn» 
meets with obftaclea and interrnptiona 
from others beat upoo the fame errand. 
If all rc&lve to keep their road dire&ly 
enWard, without the leaft attention to 
others* neither yielding a little to let 
them pafs, nor regulating their fteps and 
motions m fome correfpondence with 
thcrfe of the reft* univerfal confufion muft 
eoftife and none will be able to advance 
with tolerable fpeed. Whereas, if every 
•1* atte&ds a little to the accommoda- 
tion of his neighbour as well as his own, 
and eompttes with fuch rules as are laid 
down for the general advantage, all may 
proceed with reasonable convenience and 
expedition. In the march of life, no 
one's path lies to clear as not in fome de- 
gree to crofs another's ; and if each is 
determined, wkh unyielding fturdineis, 
to keep his own line, it b impoffible but 

he 
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he muft both give and receive many a 
rude (hock. 

It appears, then, that the moft eflential 
ftep towards general harmony and unity 
is, that all of us fhould accuftom our- 
felves to the controul of that felfijh fpirit 
which feeks its own gratification at the 
expcnce of the reft of mankind. As it is 
impoflible that our inclinations and de fires 
fliould norfrequently interfere with thofe 
of others ; if each be not prepared to gives 
up fomewhat of his own humour, and to 
confult the pleafure and convenience of 
others as well as of himfelf, how can he 
with any reafon expeft their friendfliip and 
good offices? It is true, that in fome 
cafes an appearance of tranquillity and har- 
mony has been produced by a very rigorous 
plan of fubordination, in which every one 
yields implicit obedience to the will of 
his fuperior, and in his turn exads the 
fame from his inferior. But what is this 
but a commerce between tyrants and 
(laves, unworthy of the dignity of human 

nature, 
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nature, and utterly deftruffcive of true 
brotherly affe&ion ! The bond of fuch 
a union can be nothing but fear ; and it 
cannot have the leaft tendency to mend 
the heart and infpire generous fentiments. 
Love fubfifts only by mutual kindneffes 
3nd compliances : its bafis is that princi- 
ple of equality which ought ever in fome 
degree to reign between man and man, 
however unequal be their condition in 
life. No one has a right to demand that 
another fliould in every cafe give up his 
inclination to his own. It is only as a 
benefa&or that he can* juflly require any 
facrifice of this kind ; and it is only by 
a&s of love, as well as fervice, that he 
^pan expeft to obtain the return of being 
beloved. 

Nor is it in matters of importance alone 
that mutual attentions and accommoda- 
tions are Aeceffary in order to preferve the 
fpirit of concord, and enable brethren, 
kindred, and neighbours, to dwell toge- 
ther in unity* Life is compofed chiefly 

Vol, II. C of 
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of fmall things ; and it is in reality of 
more importance to attend to the caufes 
of pleafure and pain which every day may 
briqg forth, than to thofe which year9 
are requifite to produce. Hence it will 
appear, that the quality called civility, or 
politenefs, is of more confequence both to 
our virtue and happinefs than is generally 
apprehended. We are apt, in this coun- 
try efpeciaJIy, to annex to it the idea of 
fomething falfe and artificial; but if true 
politenefs be defined, " an attention to 
pleafe, by giving up our own inclinations 
to thofe . of other perfons," there feema 
nothing in it which ought to exclude it 
from the rank of the focial virtues : and 
though k is exercifed chiefly in frnailer^ 
concerns, yet the habit formed by it will 
extend to matters of greater confequence* 
The love of felf h fo domineering a prin- . 
ciple in our nature, that it cannot have 
• too many counterpoifes. If it be ac- 
knowledged, as it undoubtedly muft, that 
with the exterior forms of politenefs it is 

poffible 
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poffible to have a very felfifh heart, it is 
alfo true> that fo far as thefe forms go, 
they render the commerce of life more 
agreeable ; and it is better that a man 
fhould by their influence be led to yield 
in fome particulars, than that he fhould 
confult nothing but his own will and 
gratification in every point. We gene- 
rally fee, in fa£t 9 that where a man prides 
himfelf in reje&ing all the attentions of 
politenefs as trifling and unmanly, he falls 
into grofs brutality, and plainly (hows, in 
every aftion of life, that he prefers him- 
felf to all mankind. 

The principle of confulting the feel- 
ings of others as well as our own takes a 
wide fcope, and extends to many things 
which we are too apt to difrcgard. It not 
only enjoins us to relinquifh to our aflb- 
ciates a fair fhare of the ordinary gratifi- 
cations and indulgences of life, but to 
treat their fentiments and opinions with 
proper deference ; to allow them the fam$ 
freedom of fpeech which we ourfelves 
C 2 affumc; 
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affume ; and on no occafion to fay or do 
any thing which may give them pain, 
unlefs urged to it by fome motive of fu- 
perior duty. How often does a fevere, 
though witty farcafm, or a fpiteful in- 1 
finuation, wound another to the heart, 
and caufe breaches in friend (hip that can 
never be repaired ! What more fatally 
blafts the peace of fociety than the breath 
of flander ? and how is every injury of 
this kind aggravated, when it proceeds 
from thofe whom we love and refpeft ? 
How fenfibly did the Pfalmift feel this, 
when he exclaimed — " It was not an 
enemy that reproached me, then I could 
have borne it; neither was it he that 
hated me that did magnify himfelf againft 
pie, then I would have hid myfelf from 
him: but it was thou, mine equal, my 
guide, and my acquaintance.* * When- 
ever we feel ourfelves tempted to offend 
in thefc points, let us dire&ly put the 
cafe home, and aflc ourfelves, how wc 
ihould relifh fuch treatment ? We can- 
not 
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not then err for want of knowing better; 
we fhall then, be fenfible that what at 
diftance* and when it regarded another, 
we might deem trifling and not worth 
attention, when applied to ourfelves ap- 
pears of real importance. And let us re- 
member, that every thing is of import- 
ance which concerns the happihefs of a 
fellow-creature. 

To conclude — If any of us were in-' 
formed of a method by which our worldly 
pofieffions might, without injuftice, be at 
once doubled, how void of fenfe and rea- 
fon fhould we be thought if we refufed 
to pay attention to it !— Brethren, the 
method is, in effeft, in every dne's hands. 
By " dwelling together in unity," the 
comfort and pleafure of life would be more 
than doubled, and this without any ha- 
zard or difficulty. It is an attempt, too, 
in which no one can entirely fail of fuc- 
cefs. If he cures his own bad paffions 
only, he takes away one caufe of ftrife in 
the circle to which he belongs ; and the 
C 3 fierceft 
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fierceft fire may be prevented from fpread- 
ing by withdrawing what would feed it: 
at the fame time, he fecures to himfelf 3 
habit and ftate of ipind which will afford 
him peace and ferenity in the midft of the 
mod violent dorms of furroqnding con* 
tention. 

May the Gfod of love and peace granf 
that we may. all, in our feyeraj doraeftic 
and civil relations, experience " hovy 
good and how pleafknt it is for brethren 
to dwell together in unity," Amen \ 
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2 Chronicles vL 8. 

The Lord Jaid to David my father 9 Foraf- 
much as it was in thy heart to build an 
houfefor my name, thou didfi well in that 
it was in thine heart. 

Nothinq can be of greater importance 
to the right conduit of life, and to our 
happinefs both in this world and in the 
world to come, than the judicious choice 
and application of general principles and 
maxittJs, by which the courfe of our ac- 
tioris and the decifions of our confeientes 
are to be directed. If thefe be founded , 
pq reafon and the nature of things, and 
C 4 withal 
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withal be rightly applied, we proceed 
ypoa firm and fecure grounds : but if 
they be either falfe in themfelves, or if a 
wrong application be made of them in 
particular cafes, we may be led into errors 
of conduct before we are aware; we may 
involve ourfelves in guilt and wretched- 
nefs, whilft we imagine ourfelves to be 
purfuing the path of innocence and fafety ; 
and thus may learn, by fatal experience, 
the truth of Sofomon's obfervation — 
44 There is a way which feemeth right 
to a man, but the end thereof is death." 

Among the many delufive maxims by 
which men are too ready to lull their 
confciences into falfe repofe, and to 
" fpeak^eace to themfelves while there 
is no peace,** this is one, that the Al- 
mighty accepts of the will for the deed, 
and where the heart is well difpofed, over- 
looks the irregularities and vices of the 
life. This doftrine, which in a certain 
fenfe and under proper reftri&tons is a 
real and important truth, when univerfally 

taken, 
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taken, and applied to all mankind in every 
fituation and circumftance of life, becomes 
a pernicious error. It may, therefore, 
be ufeful to us to examine the nature and ■ 
foundation of this maxim, and inquire 
how far it is fupported by reafon, and in 
what refpe&s it is frequently mifunder- 
ftood and mifapplied. 

And our text will naturally lead us to 
the confideration of this fubjeft. It in- 
forms us, that though David was not 
permitted to execute the pious purpofe 
which he had formed of building a mag- 
nificent temple to the honour of Jehovah, 
yet his good intention was in itfelf ac- 
ceptable to the Lord, and obtained his 
exprefs approbation. But it appears from 
the particulars of the narrative, that it was 
only becaufe the Lord did not require Da- 
vid to build him an houfe that his pious 
intention, although never executed, was* 
approved and commended, and that the 
Lord faid unto him — u Forafmuch as it 
was in thine heart to build an houfe to 

my 
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my name, thou didft well in that it was 
in thine heart." Had Solomon, who was 
appointed to perform this fervice, declined 
it on account of the difficulty and expence 
which mud attend fo great a work, it 
would not have been admitted as at* ex- 
cufe, much lefs would it have been 
fpoken of in his praifc> that it was in his 
heart to build a temple to the Lord. 

That the pretence of a good intention 
will never be accepted by the Almighty 
without correfpondent a&ions, excepting 
only thofe cafes in which a man is inca^ 
pable of executing his defires and pur- 
pofes, not only appears from the incident 
to which the text relates, but may be 
plainly inferred from the general Ian* 
guage of fcripture. In thefc^facred re- 
cords of the divine will, the a&ive obe- 
dience of a good life, that piety which 
confifts, not in empty /peculations or in- 
effectual purpofes, but in an actual con- 
formity to all the laws of God, is every 
where required. We are there taught,. 

that 
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that without holinefs no man fliall fee the 
Lord ; and that not every one who faith f 
** Lord, Lord/' (hall enter into the king* 
dom of heaven, but he that doth the will 
of our Father who is iu heaven. Our 
Saviour hath faid — " If ye. know thefe 
things, happy are ye if ye do them: M 
and again — " Do this, and live." And 
the apoftlc John hath given us this fb- 
Jemn warning—" Let no man deceive 
you : he that doth righteoufnefs is 
figfrteous." 

£Jor is the neceffity of this limitation 
lefs evident from the reafon of the thing. 
For what is it which conftitutes the 
eflence of a virtuous character? It is 
doubtlefs this, the fincere intention and 
determined reiblution of the mind to do 
that which, upon mature examination, it 
judges to be right Now, it is eflential 
Jo a real purpofe and volition that it pro- 
duces correfpondent anions, where there 
is no infuperable external hindrance. 
When the vyili commands, every other 

power 
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power of body and mind obeys, as far as 
they are able. Of this every one is fo 
fenfible, that whenever we fee a maif 
whofe a&ions are not conformable to his 
profeffions and promifes, as far as exter- 
nal circumftances will permit, we imme- 
diately conclude him to be infincere and 
hypocritical. We can never fuppofe that 
man to have a real intention of ferving 
us, and value him as our friend, how li- 
beral foever he may be in declarations of 
attachment to our perfons and zeal for 
our intereft, who time after time negletts 
opportunities of ferving us : and the cafe 
is the fame with refpeft to the Supreme 
Judge of a&ions, the great Searcher of 
hearts. Though it is true, that an ho- 
neft and upright intention is the quality 
which he principally regards, and which 
will in the fir ft place obtain his approba- 
tion ; yet, fince he knows that Sincerity 
of intention cannot fubfift without a cor- 
refpondent conduft, hemuft bedifpleafed 
with all pretentions to integrity of heart 

which 
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which are not fupported and confirmed 
by goodnefs of life. The man, for ex- 
ample, who is a flave to the turbulent 
paffion of anger, or to intemperance and 
excefs, may indeed find means to perfuade 
himfelf that in his heart he hates thefe 
vices, and fincerely refolves to forfake 
them, and that his frequent relapfes are 
not owing to any depravity of mind, but 
to the unavoidable imperfection of his 
nature: but his fpecious pretences to re- 
pentance and uprightnefs cannot impofe 
upon the more judicious of his fellow- 
creatures, much lefs can they impofe upon 
the Supreme Being. 

" Out of the abundance of the heart 
the mouth fpeaketh." The whole man is 
obedient to the command of the will. 
Where there is no obftru&ion from ex- 
ternal caufes, it is therefore as abfurd to 
fuppofe fincere intentions without cor- m 
refpondent adtions, as it would be to at- 
tempt to feparate the (hadow from the 
fubftance. He who determines to do 

any* 
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any thing, if it be in his power, will cer* 
tainljr do it. It is then moft evident, 
that no man can be poflefled of that up* 
rightnefs of intention which is the eflence 
of virtue* and which alone is acceptable 
to God> whofe ad ions are not conformable 
to his refolutions ; and that there can be 
no other exception to this than that which 
happened in the cafe referred to in the 
text, when external circumftances are 
fuch that it is not in a man's power to 
execute his intentions* 

Thus much may fuffice to fhow in 
what fenfe, and how far, it may be ex- 
pected that good intentions will be accept- 
ed by God in the room of good a&ions. 

But, becaufe men are exceedingly apt 
to flatter and delude themfelves by mif- 
underftanding and mifapplying the doc- 
trine fuggefted in the text, I fhall endea- 
vour more particularly to (how wherein 
this mifapplication confifls: and it con- 
lifts, I apprehend, chiefly in thefe two 
things, that men look upon that to be a 

fincere 
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ftncere intention which is not fuch, and 
that they efteem many things impractica- 
ble which are really within their power. 

It is, perhaps, no uncommon thing to 
miftake that approbation and love of vir- 
tue which is natural to the human mind 
for uprightnefs of heart and intention* 
There is, doubtlefs, in every man, a 
principle of confidence which leads him 
to approve of thofe dlfpofitions and ac- 
tions which are in themfelves right and 
good. Virtue is fo beautiful in itfelf, 
and fo beneficial to mankind, that, even 
among the moil vicious and abandoned, 
it mud obtain fome (hare of refpe£h 
This is an homage which nature requires 
every man to pay to this lovely form: 
but it is a dangerous miftake to confound 
the approbation of virtue with the a&ual 
choice of a virtuous courfe of life. Thou- 
fands there are who, whilft they feel the 
former, are wholly ftrangers to the lat- 
ter ; and there is no man whofaotyn ex- 
perience has not taught him 9 that to ap- 
4 prove 
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prove of an a&ion, and a&ually to choofe 
and perform it, are very different things. 

Farther, many perforis, probably, ima- 
gine that they are poffefled of upright and 
virtuous intentions, and that their hearts 
are right in the fight of God, becaufe they 
fometimes earneftly defire, and in folemn 
forms of worfliip exprefs their purpofe, 
to forfake their evil ways, and purfue the 
paths of wifdom and virtue : but let it 
be remembered, that the bare defire of 
any thing falls far fliort of that ftedfaft 
and determined refolution which leads to 
the diligent ufe of the means by which 
it is to be obtained ; and that no man is 
ever heartily difpofed .towards reforma- 
tion till he a6tually fets about it. The 
moil profligate and licentious wi(h to be 
happy ; and becaufe their underftandings 
and confciences teach them that virtue is 
the only road to happinefs, they may, in 
fome intervals of fober reflexion, wifh to 
be good. But a man might as well ex- 
pert to makt himfelf matter of the whole 
5 circle 
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rirck of fcicnce, or to rife to univerfal 
empire, by a wifh* as imagine that a faint 
defirc and feeble purpofe of reformation 
will make him a good man. Balaam 
faid— " Let me .die the death of the 
righteous/ and let my latter end be like 
his." He witbed to (hare the happinefs 
of thd good man, but he could not pre- 
vail upon himfelf to pra&ifc the virtues 
by Whidi aloiifc it Was to be obtained. 
All his wifhes were inefficient to induce 
him to relinquish the wages of unrighte- 
oufnefs ; ftill he ehofe to lead the life of 
the wicked, and doubtlefs At laft died his 
death— niied a fad witnefs of this truth, 
that " idle Wifhes profit riothihg.*V* 

But I proceed td obferve, that men not 
only miftake the nature of uprightnefs of 
intention, but frequently imagine that to 
be impracticable which is in fad far other- 
wife. 

When any duty -is attended with con- 
(iderable difficulties, we are too ready to 
excufe ourfelves from performing it, by 

Vol, II. D pleading 
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pleading that it is beyond our ftreagth* 
No man knows what hie is capable of do- 
ing tiH he makes the trial. Many per-* 
ions have furprifcd, not only the world, 
but even themfelves, when great occa- 
sions have called forth their latent powers 
and virtues. We hare, therefore, no 
right, in cafes of difficulty* to fatisfy our- 
felves, or to expert that the Supreme 
Judge of characters will Jbe fatisfied with 
the plea of incapacity before we have 
made the experiment. Befides, it bath 
been juftly obferved, that tdfenefs creates 
impoffibilities. When we are disinclined 
to any duty, we magnify in our imagina- 
tion -the difficulties which are likely to 
attend it, til] at length we perfuade our- 
selves that they are infurmountable* 
Hence, it is moil probable that we are 
generally mistaken, when we apprehend 
that we may be excufed from attempting 
any difficult fervice becaufe we want the 
power to perform it. 
It is, Uitfwife, f>Q vnu&ial tiling for 

men 
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titan to endeavour to perfuade themfelves 
that thofe parts of their duty are imprac- 
ticable which are attended with great 
and oiaaifeft danger. We are too ready 
to aft as if we thought that danger ab- 
folvcd us from duty* When the interefts 
of our friends, the welfare of our country, 
or the caufe of virtue, calls for our vi- 
gorous fupport under circumftances of pe- 
culiar hazard, our courage fails, and we 
defert the dangerous poft. But this can 
furcly be no fufficient excufe in the judg- 
ment of impartial reafon, or before the 
tribunal of heaven. If the profpeft of 
buffering could free us from the obliga- 
tion of tfbeyiag, what is the import of 
thofe commands of our Saviour which 
require us to take up the crofs and follow 
bun? If, when the path of virtue is over* 
Spread with the thorns of perfecution, we 
are at liberty to turn alide into the flowery 
paths of vice, wherefore did the primitive 
heroes of the chriftian church patiently 
endure the trial of cruel mockings ami 
Da fcourgings, 
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fcourgings, of boods and impriforiment, 
of torture and death ? and wherefore is 
their reward great in the kingdom of 
heaven? Wherefore did Jefas Chrirft 
drink the bitter ctip which, was appoint* 
ed him, and with unparalleled fortitude 
give himfelf up into the hands of his 
enemies ? and wherefore hath God highly 
exalted him, and given him a name above 
every name ? Let no one imagine that 
thofe circumftances of difficulty can ex* 
cufe him from a&s of obedience, or ren- 
der them impracticable, to which many 
illuftrious charaders have been indebted 
for the honourable diftindion with which 
their names have been tranfmitted to 
pofterity* 

Men are, moreover, frequently difpofed 
to make ufe of the plea of impracticability 
when thejf duty requires them to perform 
ads ofiiberality. " If a brother or fiftcr," 
faith the apoftle James, " be naked, and 
deftifute of daily food, and yefay unto them, 
Depart in peace, be ye warmed, and be 

ye 
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ye filled ; notwithftanding, ye give them 
not thofe things which are needful for 
the; body, jwhat doth it profit ?" And yet 
how frequently do- we fee the fons of 
avarice treating (h«ir poor and affli&ed 
brethren in this manner ! If benevolent 
wifyes *nd kind words could do thetrtany ' 
fcrvice^ pf thefe they are fufficiently li- 
beral; but for any thing farther* alas! it 
is beyond their power. Their neceflary 
expences are fo great, their gaips are fo 
uncertain, and their, opportunity of pro* 
viding againft a future day is fo fmall, 
that they cannot devote any part of their 
fubftance to the purpofes of charity. 
Thus they oblige the poor to accept of 
the will for the deed, and they flatter 
themfelVes that the Almighty will do the 
fame. Vain and prefumptuous expecta- 
tion! His eye penetrates through the 
thin veil which they caft over their 
avarice; and although this covering 
fliould at prefent be fufficient to conceal 
\t from the world, and even from them-* 
P 2 ' fclves* 
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felves, the tima is coming when their 
true chara&ers will be ttpofed to view, 
q\A they will be condemned as u wicked 
and flothful fervants.* 

The laft inftance I fliall mention, in 
which men are apt to imagine that a 
good intention will be accepted by God 
in the room of good a&ions, o» account 
of the impoflibility of executing their 
purpofe, is that of overcoming Jong-efta- 
"blifhed habits of vice. The pafliontt* 
man pleads, that he had fo long given 
way to his natural infirmity, that it will 
not now admit of controul. The drunk* 
ard and the voluptuary will urge, in e*» 
cufe for continuing their vicious prao 
tices, that after having fo long indulged 
their appetites without controul, all at* 
tempts to fubdue them muft he ineflfecH 
tual. By thefe pretences of incapacity 
they may, perhaps, not only hope to e** 
cafe themfeWes to others, but obtah* 
fome kind of relief to their own mind* 
under the confeioufnefs of guilt. They 
7 M*t 
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4fc f however, ail the while, labouring 
under a fatal dotation. To conquer had 
habits may be difficult; it may be like 
cutting off the right band, or plucking 
out the right eye;. yet (till it is poffible, 
Whilft a man enjoys the ufc of his ra<* 
tional faculties; whiift Conscience pof- 
feijfes her feat in his bread; whilft the 
Almighty is " waiting to be gracious*" 
and encourages finners to return, unto 
him by the promiie of his free pardw, 
the wicked " may forfake his way, an4 
the unrighteous man his thoughts." Let 
no man then fay — " There is no hope; 
I have loved my vices, and after them 
will I go." Let no man prefume that 
the difficulty of conquering his vicious 
habits will excufe his continuing in fub~ 
je&ion to them, or imagine that the Al- 
mighty will accept of faint wiflies, feeble 
refolutions, and a partial reformation, in 
the room of fincere repentance, and. a 
thorough change of heart and life. Think 
not that it will be enough that it hath 
D 4 been 
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been in your heart to turn to the Lord, 
but a&ually put away the evil of your 
doing* from before his eyes, ceafe to do 
evil, learn to do well: for the fame au- 
thority which hath faid, * It (hall be 
well with the righteous, for he (hall reap 
the fruit of his doings," hath alfo de» 
Glared, " It (hall be ill with the wicked, 
for the reward of hi? hands (hall be given 

Prom what hath been advanced in thi$ 
difcoijrfe, it plainly appear^, my brethren, * 
that the doftriqe fuggefted in the text 
fpeaks no peace to the man who wi(he$ 
to fubftitute good intentions in the room 
of good a&ions. If is, however, full of 
comfort to the fincerely virtuous; and 
let all fuch apply to themfelves the con- 
folation which \t it is calculate tq ^fforcj 

them. 

You cannot, perhaps, contribute fo 
largely to the relief of your affii&ed bre* 
thren, of extend the fruits of yoqr libpr 
j-ality through fo wifle a circle, as you 
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wiflu As for as you are able, you " (hew x 
mercy with cheerfulnefs ;" and your be* , 
nevolent fentiments and good wifhes flow 
without reftraint towards all your fellow* 
creatures: but your condition and rank 1 
in life, and the real neceffities which prefs 
upon you, oblige you to confine your ac- \ 
tual charity within narrow limits. Aflure \ 
yourfelf that your fmalleft offering on the 
altar of Humanity will be acceptable to 
-him who " loveth a cheerful giver ; n 
nay, that even the figh of pjty, and the 
tear of fympathy, will obtain their re- 
ward. The two mites which the poor. ; 
widow, caft into the treafury were not re- 
jected. 

In the feafon of affliction, when you 
are labouring under grievous pains of body t 
. the lofs of friends, difappointment in your 
affairs, or other heavy cal^ontfes, you may, 
perhaps, lament the infirmity of your na- 
ture, and be difpofed to blame yourfelf 
that yoy do not fupport your burden with 
greater fortitude. In circumftances like 

thefc, 
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tbefc, comfort yourfelf with the reflect' 
tion, that the Almighty doth not require 
you to fupprefs the emotions of nature: 
he expe&s you to bear affli&ion as a chrif- 
tian, but he allows you to feel it as a 
man. As a father pitieth his children, fo 
the Lord pitieth them that fear him : he 
knoweth our frame, he remembereth that 
we are duft. 

In fine, you are, perhaps, daily re- 
gretting your deficiency in many parts 
of the chriftian temper and chara&er; 
and in the midft of a courfe of fincefe 
obedience to the will of God, are con- 
fcious of fb many occafional deviations 
from th£ path of duty, or of fuch imper* 
fe&ion in your moral and religious attain- 
ments, that you are apprebenfive left, . 
after all your mod faithful, upright, and 
diligent exertipns, you ftiould fail of ob- 
taining the divine approbation. Banifli 
all fuch ^gloomy apprehenfions from your 
minds. Your heart is right in the fight 
of God, and you fincerely and conftantly 

endeavour 
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endeavour to preferve a confcience void 
of offence, and to go on towards perfec- 
tion. It is enough ; your happinefs is 
iecure ; your virtue (hall not go without 
its Award: for " where there is a will- 
ing mind, it is accepted according to that 
a man hath, and not according to that he 
bath not/* 



^Thea 
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When a Defire of pleafing be- 
comes a Virtue* 



Romans xv. %. 

Let every one of us pleafe bis neighbour for 
bis good to edification. 

In the prefent ftateof human nature, it 
is not only criminal for any one to attempt 
to live to himfelf, but in the nature of 
things impoflible, that any one (hould ever 
accomplish it. Dependant as we necef- 
farily are upon one another for the very 
means of fubfiftence, as well as for mod of 
the comforts of life, we might as well at- 
tempt to live without air as to enjoy life 

without 
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without the kind offices of others. To 
defpife the good-will, and to reje& the 
fervices, of thofe with whom nature and 
fociety have conne&ed us, would be as 
weak and foolifli *s it would be petulant 
and churlifli. 

There is, then, no merit in the mere 
?& of pleafipg our neighbour ; for every 
prudent man will do it for his own con- 
venience and intercft. That our atten- 
tion to the inclinations of others may be 
virtuous, or even innocent, we muft 
refcue it from the dominion of that felfirti- 
nefs which endeavours to attract every 
thing to its own center, and muft fubmit 
it to the regulation of that charity which 
feeketh not its own profit, and learn, in 
obedience to the apoftolic precept of the 
text, " every one of us to pleafe his 
neighbour,' not for our own fecurity or 
emolument, but " for his good unto 
edification." 

The world, in its prefent artificial and 
polifhed (late, abounds with polite atten- 
tion 
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tion and civility. It is a kind of current 
coin which almoft every man is dilpofcd 
to pay, and expefts in his turn to receive, 
but which few perfbns give themfelves 
the trouble to bring to the ftandard of 
chriftian benevolence. As far as concerns 
the ordinary purpofes of fociety, it is 
perhaps as well that we fliould not be 
over-fcrupulous in examining the intrinfie 
value of the payments which are dally 
made in this currency; for it would eer- 
tainly be a great interruption of the courfe 
of exchange, and might poffibly lead to 
fome diiagreeable difcoveries and painful 
detections. But when we confidcr the 
fubjed in a moral and religious light, it 
appears of the ufmofi moment that we 
Should not mtftake that hollow civility 
•which means nothing, or that hypocritical 
affe&ation of attention and kindnefs which 
means worfe than nothing, for that ge- 
nerous defire to pleafe which looks be* 
yond itfelf, and feeks as its ultimate end 
another's gratification and benefit. 

• Taking 
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Taking the precept of the text for our 
guide, let us follow the defire of plcafing 
through the principal forms which it 
takes, and obferve in what manner it be* 
cones criminal, innocent, merely pru- 
dent, or highly meritorious, as it recedes 
from or approaches towards the rule which 
requires us to " pleafe our neighbour for 
bis good to edification." 
• It is poffible to conceive cafes— perhaps 
it may not be difficult to find them in real 
life— in which attempts to pleafe, pro* 
ceeding from a bafe principle, and dire&* 
ed towands an unworthy et*d 9 are highly 
criminal. Have ye never feeo or heard 
of artful villains who have had the addref? 
to captivate the afFedions and wift the 
confidence of the young or the wpak, till 
they have engaged them, under plaufible 
appearances and fair promifes, in fchemes 
or connexioas which have foon transfer- 
red their poflfeffions to the hands of their 
rapacious plunderers ? Have ye never met 
with men who have concealed the moft 

licentious 
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licentious principles and profligate fpirii 
under the fpecious difguife of gentle man-* 
iters, and by the almoft irrefiftible attrac- 
tions of gaiety and good-humour, infinu* 
ated themfelves into the hearts of un* 
fufpicious youth* for the vile purpofcs of 
corrupting their innocence, and leading 
them into the deftrudive paths of vice ? 
Have ye never known a bafe feducer— a 
Cruel fpoiler— who has been accomplifhed 
only to deceive, and has pleafed only fo 
betray ? In fuch inftances, you have had 
the fulleft proof that the power, and evert 
the defire, of pleafing* is a dangerous, 
quality, where it is employed by felfifli- 
nefs in the fervice of avarice* or any other 
crimthal pafliofts* 

Such mtfchievous icnpofture, under fd 
fair a form* muft, as foon as it is difeo*. 
vered* excite indignation and abhorrence 
in the breads of all good men. In other 
cafes, yrhere the evils arifing from hypo* < 
critical appearances of good* nature and 
civility are of a more general or left f«* 

rious 
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Irous nature, they only ferve to raife in 
noble minds the feelings of contempt. A 
fawning fycophant, courting the fmiles 
of his fuperior by expreflions of refpe£t 
which are foreign from his heart; a 
cringing dependant, not daring to con- 
tradid the opinion or thwart the humour 
of one to whom he looks up with the 
greedy eye of expectation ; a timid flave 
to avarice, meekly furrendering his judg- 
ment to the peremptory decifion of a 
man whole beft title to decide is his 
wealth ; an artful pretender to gentlenefs 
and civility before the world, whilft his 
domeffics and dependents know, to their 
coft, that nothing is farther from his real 
difpofition than a defire to pleafe and be 
pleafcd ■ - thefe fcvery one will acknow- 
ledge td be defpicable chara&ers. 

Nor can they efcape fome (hare of 
blame and contempt, who, through too 
felicitous an attention to their own in* 
tereft or fafety, (brink back from the 
pod of duty, rather than hazard the dif- 

Vol. XL E pleafurt 
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pkafiirc of theft whom they ought to 
cenfure or reprove. To withhold from- 
a friend that.*dmoiritkm which might 
five htm from difgrace or ruins to bo 
filent when offences agaihft religioh Of 
decorum call aloud for rebuke; to ac» 
quiefce in dcciGona which . we judge 
highly injurious to the caufe of. truth g 
or to be a patient bearer of infults offered 
to in innocent character, through a cow* 
ardly apprehenfion of giving ofience, be- 
trays a degree of pufiHaniroity and irreftn 
lution which cannot be juftifted on any 
plea of politejief* or prudence* 

la- the cafes hitherto enumerated, and 
ill ail $hera in which we attend to the 
ioclibatioos and indulge, the humour* of, 
another merely for the fi&e o£~cot*rt*ng 
his intereft or conciliating, his affections* 
and herfeby rendering him the eafy : in- 
ftruraent of our avarice or other criminal 
paflion*, or m which our only motive ia 
gratifying another is to.efcape the per- 
ibrmanceof ibhie onpfcafaot or hazardous 
' - d»ty, 
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duty, the defire of pleafmg, on account 
of the felfilh principle which dictates it,; 
Cetfds to be Uudablci or fcven innocent, 
and becomes in a greater or left degree 
culpable* 

There are other cafes in which the de- 
fire of pleating being neither prompted 
by any criminal paffiou nor by any vir- 
tuous feqtiraent, but merely by prudence 
or polileneft, affupjtea the character of 
indifference* When a man who hag no 
unworthy ends to actampliflvnorJ any 
guilty defires to gratify, is attentive to 
the incltnadotts, and conforms to the 
tafte and manners, of thofe with whom 
he is conneded, merely for the purpofe 
of gritting their good- will, and thus, 
without afry fecrifice of ionocetice or in- 
tegrity, effeftually provides for his own 
tranquillity, and promotes his own in- 
tereft, we may indeed call him prudent 
*&& difcreet, but we muft not, in this 
part of his chara&er, allow him anjr 
higher merit* Though bis eafy temper 
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and obliging behaviour may, in fa£k, be 
produ&ive of benefit to foeiety ; fince he 
intends nothing but his own convenience, 
be bas no claim to the praife of doing 
good. In like manner, we mud rank in 
this middle ckfs all thofe attentions to the 
eftabliihed forms of good- breeding which 
proceed from no higher motive than a 
defire of being well received in the polite 
world. There are forms of this kind, 
oftablifticd by general com feat in every 
oiyilifed country, which are firft intro- 
duced into the higher ranks of foeiety, as 
the peculiar badge by which they are dif- 
tinguifhed from the vulgar, and which 
afterwards, as foeiety improves, pafsdown 
ipto the inferior orders of the people, and 
produce a general decency of manners' 
which greatly contributes to the comfort 
of life. In an highly cultivated ftate of 
fbciety, no man can wholly negleft thefe 
forms without either degrading himfelf 
to a place among the loweft vulgar, 6P 
incurring ridicule for his affectation of 
i - fingularity* 
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fiugularity. It is not, therefore, wonder- 
fid that we fee fo general an attention to 
the common rules of civility in the.oudt^Q 
^nd even in the lower, as well as in (the; 
higher, walks of life. And (6 many acU 
vantages accrue to mankind it) general 
from this univerfal/interchange of polite 
attentions, that we may juftjy allow it no 
i#cqnfidcrable value, as the cement of 
good order, without too nicely inquiring 
whether, in any particular inftance, it be 
Jhe effed of vanity, of mere cuftom, or 
of a benevolent temper. But if we wilh 
to judge, with refpe& to ourfelves, con- 
cerning the degree of moral iperij: ? which 
attend? our ordinary expreflions of ct T 
yility, this inquiry becomes neceffary; 
for it is only where thefc forms' are ob* 
feryed frorp an habitual inclination to prop 
mote the comfort and pleafure of others, 
independently of all confiderations of per- 
fonal intereft, that courtefy becomes 9 
virtue. - 

Jn fliort, it clearly appears,, from the 
E 3 preceding 



prectdiftg detail, that a deiire of pfotflng 
i* criminal when ft proceeds from bad 
principles, atid is rendered fubfervient to 
evil defigns; that in thofe iriftances in 
Which it is merely employed as a con- 
venient instrument iii accomplishing in- 
nocent purpofes, it is indifferent; and 
that, in theitfHnt ill which it puts itfelf 
wider the dire&ion* of benevolence, it 
jwrflfes over into the ctafs of virtues. In 
the language of the text, then, only is 
there any moral merit in pleating out 
»eighbour f Vehen we " pleafe him for hi* 
good/* 

- In the general intercourfe of fodetjf 
this is done fay every one who {o far looks 
beyond hlmftlf and his own Concerns as 
to feel a fincere pfeafure in giving pleafurc 
T* others: and they who are aware how 
touch of the comfort of life depends upon 
a mutual exchange of civilities and kind 
offices, will readily allow no inferior place 
in the fcale of excellence to that habitual 
goodwill' which hourly (hews itfelf in 

good- 
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good-humwr, kind language, and an, 
obliging behaviour. It is the pafleflioo. 
or the want of this diipofition which 
make* the principal difference between* 
happy aad unhappy famiftut* The houfr 
that is inhabited by ohurliftt aad feilifl*' 
ipiritg, who, whilft they expe£* every in- 
clination to bead to their** are wholly to** 
oapable of yielding in their turn, tntfft b» 
the feat of fpfeen, ili-humour, and con«-> 
tention. Whereas the domeftic circle, 
all the members of which', from a (mcerer 
aflfe&ien for each other, dfltharge Hvitft 
checrfukiefa their refpeftive duties/* atid 
4tfcover ki their daHy Ihtertotirfe a defire 
toferveand pleafe each other, will not 
fail to experience cbftteht and happinefs^ 
as far as content aad happiuefs is the lot 
of mortals, Miticfi of the comfort of 
more cafual affociations, every one knpWs*, 
ftiuft depend upon a difpoiitiop to pleafe 
and to be pleafed in the parties' which' 
form them. Who has not fecu the plea* 
fqj-e of convention interrupted, and its 
E 4 ttfeful 
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ufcfal purpofes frustrated, by the conceit 
and impertinence of a confident talker, 
who* without any refpe& for the judg- 
ment, or any tender nefs for the feelings, 
of others, has been determined at all events 
to difplay his own talents and maintain 
his own afiertion* ? In how many in* 
fiances has it happened that a tenacious* 
adherence ( a man's own inclination or 
convcriince, and a determined refolution 
not to make the fmalleft ceocefltons in 
favour of the inclinations .or convenience 
of others, has proved the occafion of in- 
curable alienations and inveterate enmi- 
ties! Whilft, on the contrary, a yielding 
temper, and a defire of obliging, has in 
many happy inftance? extinguished the 
flames of di(Teni)on at their firft appear-, 
ance. Of fuch great value is a difpo-i 
fition to pleafe, when it is dire&ed to* 
wards the general end fit promoting the. 
comfort and happinefs of others. 

But in order to carry this difpofition to 
its bigheft point of perfe&ion, and give it 

its 
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ks full luftre as a branch of chriftian 
charity, it muft be immediately dire&ed, 
not only towards the general happinefs 
of others, but in particular towards their 
moral improvement. The apoftolic pre- 
cept of the text requires not only that wc 
** pleafe eur neighbour for hjs good/* but 
that we pleafe him " for his good to edi- 
fieation." 

The firft ftep towards this high attain- 
ment is, unquestionably, to refrain from 
fuch practices or indulgences as, though 
in our judgment innocent, would be likely 
to betray others into guilt. This is the 
particular fpecies of charity to which St, 
Paul refers in the text. He had laid it 
down as a rule for his own conduct, not 
to do any thing by. which his weak bro-r 
ther might be offended, that is, be madq 
to fall. When, therefore, he found that 
fome of the Jewilh Chriftians thought it 
a crime to eat meat which had been 
offered to idols, though he himfelf was; 
* pgrfuaded that " nothing i$ of itfclf un- 
clean/* 
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clean/* and that every kind of food wat 
lawful, ho nevertbeteis, for their fakes* 
abstained from fuch meats as they judged- 
impure, left hid example (houjd cnticfr 
them to a violation of jeonfeience ; tdd h* 
exhorted his fcUow-chriftians not to pot 
a ftumbling-block or an occafiou to fall 
in hi* brother's way; on this general 
principle, that " they that are ftrong 
ought to bear the infirmities of the 
weak. 1 * 

The precept of the text is not intended 
to recommend an universal compliance 
with the taftes and humours of others fot 
feAr of giving them offence ; for ftTis evi- 
dent, that upon cafes of mere expediency 
or prudence, there muft be fo great a di- 
versity of judgments, that a man who 
fhould attempt to make the opinion of 
others the rule of his conduft* would be 
wholly at a lofs what courfe to purfue; 
and .after all his endeavours to pleafe, at 
the fame time that he would lofe thrf 
fatisfa&ion of following his own judg- 
ment, 



fnent, would inevitably offend many. In 
fuch cafes, therefore, a man has nothing 
left but upon mature deliberation to de* 
termine and aft for himfelf, without re- 
gard either to the cenfures or the applaufe* 
of others. The irrefolution and feeble- 
nefs of mind which an anxious defire td 
pleafe others in every thing always difco- 
vers, accounts for the common maxim, 
that he who endeavours to pleafe every 
One will in the end pleafe no one. Nei- 
ther can benevolence require, nor good 
fenfc permit, that we fhould ordinarily - 
fuffer our aftions to be controlled by the 
misconceptions, the prejudices, or the 
humours, of others. No good purpofe 
whatever can be anfwered by being very 
folicitous to pleafe thofe who are incline4 
to be difpleafcd without reafon. Fa{ 
from this, it will often be found that fuch 
timid compliances coatribute to eftablifli 
prejudices, and to encourage an uncha* 
* ritable and fuperftitious fpirit. 

There is only one exception to thefc 

remarks, 
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remarks, and it is that which the apoftle. 
makes-.— that we.fhould fo far confult the 
opinions and feelings of others, in cafes 
in which confeience may be fuppofed to 
be concerned, as not, by the latitude 
which we allow ourfelves in things to us 
innocent, to entice others into aftions 
which they judge to be criminal. The 
ground of this exception is evident, " that 
to him who thinketh any aftion to be 
finful to him it is fo. f> We are indeed 
at liberty, and perhaps ought, to endea-> 
vour to lead our weaker brethren into 3 
more juft and enlarged way of thinking, 
that they* as well as ourfelves, may be 
free from the encumbrance of unneceflary 
fcruples : but, whilft their doubts remain, 
it is unqueftionably the part of chriftiaii 
charity rather to deny ourfelves an inno-i 
cent indulgence, or fubmit to an unne- 
ceflary reftraint, than to hazard the inno- 
cence of a weaker brother. To one who 
is guided by the principle of chriftian be* 
nevolence, many things which are lawful 

will 
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tfcfll not appear expedient; «' for he fecks 
not his own profit, but the profit of many, 
that they may be faved." 
. The particular cafe to which the apoftle 
refers, when he fays — " If meat make 
my brother to offend, I will eat no meat 
while the world ftandeth,'^ is not likely 
at prefent to happen : but other fimilar 
,circumftances may arife in which an oc- 
caiional compliance jvith the prejudices 
or mifconceptions of others may be ne- 
ceflary to preferve them from guilt. To 
refufe conformity to an innocent cere- 
mony which another judges .obligatory, 
where our example might lead him into 
a culpable negleft of what- he judges to be 
his duty ; or to advance opinions, hoiv-' 
ever jiift, which in any particular inftance' 
would be likely, to be mifapplied ancT 
abufed, would be a violation of chriftian 
charity* 

But, befides the temporary restraints' 
to which a defire of pleafing others for 1 
their good to edification will induce us 

to 
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to fubmit* there are aflivc exertions for 
the intelle&ual and religious improve- 
ment of our brethren which may pro* 
perly be comprehended in the precept of 
the text. 

If we be defirous of rendering an eflential 
fervice to our brethren, by removing their 
miiappreheoiioD8 and prejudices upon re*' 
ligious fubje&s, and laying open to them 
treafures of ufeful knowledge with which 
they are at prefent unacquainted, we can 
pever promife ourfelves fuccefs in this 
difficult undertaking, unlefs we endea- 
vour to conciliate their good-will by con- 
vincing them of our friendly intention, 
and proceed with t^at caution and mo* 
defty which will give them a favourable 
idea of our judgment. Every man has a 
partiality for his own opinions, and will 
always confider a rude and violent attack 
upon them as a kind of hoflility againft 
which he rxmft put himfelf qpon his 
guard. He who (hocks auotker by the 
boldnef* of bis a^frtiops, or digufts him 

by 
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by the violence of his temper, will fel- 
dom convince him by the force of his 
reasoning. Before a man can be led to 
embiace a troth, he muft beinadlfpo- 
fition to examine its evidence; and be- 
fore he wiU fubmit to be infti tided, he 
rauft think well of his teacher. 

If we wi(h to ferve a friend by, per-* 
forming the difficult office of admonition* 
our firft care touft be to convince him 
that we undertake it from the pureft 11*9-, 
tive of kindne& If frorn the haughty: 
air with which the reproof is delivered*.;**:, 
tim violent language in which it is e*yt 
prefled, he perceive that it 23 ratl^r: 
dilated by pride or refentment than tgr* 
3&e&ion, he will be rather inclined *o re-., 
jefl it with indignation or contempt than 
to lend it a willing and obedient ear. No . 
one can bear tQ be reproved but by tbofe 
whom he refpefts ; and it is only by mild 
and gentle methods that the beft fricjid 
can obtain a hearing in fb unwelcome & 

cauie. The unpleafant medicine pf ce-. 

% 'proof 
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proof will then only be taken without 
rclu&ance, when it is mingled with the 
agreeable cordial of good-humour, and ad- 
miniftered by the hand of one whom wr 
love. 

If parents and others, who have the 
charge of young perfons, would not be 
unfuccefsful in the important talk of 
.moulding their difpofitions and manners 
according to the principles and laws of 
virtue, they muft begin by obtaining a 
fettled place in. their affefiions. Mildnefs 
and kindnefs muft always foften authority 
to render it cfFe&ual* Where thefe are 
happily united, and under their direction, 
an uniform courfe of gentle but firm dis- 
cipline is purfued, it muft either be an 
uncommon perverfenefs of difpoiition, or 
1 a moft unfortunate concurrence of cir- 
cumftances, which will be able to draw 
afide a young man from the eafy and 
pleafant path of innocence, which through 
tfce years of infancy and childhood he 
bath been accuftomed to tread* " It may 
- * be 
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-be reafonably expe&ed, that a child who 
'has been thus trained up in the way in 
which he (hould go, when he is old will 
not depart from it. 

Laftly, whatever influence we hope to 
have over others to engage them by our 
example in the pra&ice of virtue, mull 
be in a great meafure derived from an at- 
tention to the precept of the text. Vir- 
tue never appears fo lovely as when (he is 
attended by* the gentle graces of good- 
humour and courtefy. If you wifh to 
attract the eyes of the world f not for the 
felfifh purpofe of vain often tat ion, but 
with the benevolent defire of being imi- 
tated as a pattern of good works, be am- 
bitious, not only to extort admiration by 
the practice of the more fublimQ and rigid 
virtues, but to captivate affe£tion by the 
daily exercife of the amiable qualities 
of modefty and humility, affability and 
kindnefs, gentlenefs and humanity. In 
this manner let every one of us pleafe 

Vol. II. F his 
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his neighbour for his good to edification?, 
that our fight paaj fo fliine bfefore mcn p 
that others, feeing our works, tn?jr glorify 
our Father who is in heftveq, 
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Luke vi. 16. 



Woe unto you, when all tnen Jhall ffeak well 
if you I 

This denunciation* omitted by the 
c van gelid Matthew, is prefer ved by Luke 
in his brief relation of our Saviour's fer- 
mon on the mount. The words, on the 
firft reading, have a paradoxical appear- 
ance, both as they fuppofe, what may be 
thought not very likely to happen, that 
fome individuals may be fo fortunate as 
to obtain every one's good word, and as 
they feem to contradict that natural prin- 
F Z ciplc 
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ciple of the human mind which impels 
us to purfue, as a defirable objeft, the ge* 
neral good-will of mankind* The for- 
mer difficulty- will be eafily removed by 
remarking, that the words are to be con- 
fidered as a kind of proverbial maxim 
which is to be explained with fome de- 
gree of latitude, and not to be ftretched 
to the full extent of its literal meaning, 
Though it may not fee true, ftridtly. 
fpeaking, that any one is fpoken well of 
by all men, many perfons obtain fuch a 
high degree of popularity as to juftify the' 
expreflion in a general and proverbial 
fenfe. With refpeft to the apparent in- 
confiftency of the maxim with that na-r 
tural principle, the love of fame, it will 
inftantly vanifh, if a juft idea be formed 
of the ufe and value of this principle, in 
comparifon with others of a higher n?* 
ture, in the moral economy of the human 
mind. It will appear, in the fequel of 
this difcourfe, that the fame confident 
tjpns which cyince it to be iriiioce«t, apd 

even 
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tvett meritorious, to feck applaufe by cer- 
tain means, and to a certain degree, prove 
it to be culpable to determine to obtain it 
by any means, and at all events. 

Unqueftionably there is fomething 
highly grateful to an ingenuous mind in 
the voice of praifc. It is from the in- 
tereft which we conceive others to take 
in our a&ions, and the eftcera and affec- 
tion with which we fuppofc ourfelves to 
be regarded by thofe around us, that life 
derives one of its moft powerful charms* 
Where is the man fo totally diverted of 
all regard to the opinion of the world as 
to be capable of being happy, if he were 
allured that all men thought and fpoke ill 
of him \ Even though fuch general ob* 
loquy were to fair upon a man merely 
through mifapprehenfion or prejudice, 
without any real fault on his part, to 
meet it with perfect indifference would 
require a degree of infenfibility wholly 
unnatural, or an elevation in wifdom and 
virtue more than human. So natural a 
F 3 paflioq 
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paffion b the love of applaufe*~-£b fond 
are we of admiration for its own fake, in- 
dependent of the raerk which may be 
fuppofed, fcf create it, that there are few 
of us who do riot take feme pains to ap- 
pear in the eyes of others wifer, ricfieiv 
or in forae other refpe& better, than we 
are — who do not find fome gratification 
hi being fettered for accompli&nienta 
which* we do not pofiefsy at leaft not in 
the cbgree which partial friends or artful 
fycophaats may cepre£bnt» 

The troth, however, is, that nq praife 
is Valuable but that whicb is foundbd 
upon real merit. In the judgment of a 
wife man* the good opinion of others can 
be definable only as far as they are corn* 
petent and impartial judges of cbara&er* 
If,, through ignorance, they place a value 
upon actions which have in reality no 
moral merit, or if, through prejudice aot 
paffion, they fuppofe that conduct laud* 
able which is in fa& criminal, their ap- 
probation is fo far from being a juft objeA 

6 of 
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of ambition, that k ought to be treated 
with contempt. To ftamp i value upon 
the good word of another ftHl more is ro- 
^uifite. Before I can be affured that I 
ought to be pleafed and gratified when 
amy one fpeaks well of me, I muft hav*e 
fb much confidence m his good-fenfe and 
fairnefs as to believe him both able and 
willing to form a true judgment of my 
ebara&er ; and 1 nraft have fuch a firm 
jforfuafioa of his- honefty as to believe, 
that in paying mo the tribute of applaufe 
he fpeaks the real ientimentsof his heart. 
To all this muft be added an inward fon- 
icioufnefe of defer virig the praife we re- 
ceive. The man whoic confeience tells 
him that he defervts to be univerfally de- 
fpifed, could derive little fatisfadion from 
hearing all men fpeak well of hftti. 

If that praife alono is valuable which is 
thus well-earned and honeftly beftowed, 
it is eafy to perceive, that in order to 
make univerfal praife a worthy obje<9; of 
defire, more wifdom in judging, and more 
F 4 vhtut 
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virtue in a&ing, are necefiary than caft 
be expe&ed in the prefent imperfeft (late 
of human nature and human fociety. If, 
indeed, all men fixed their ambition upon 
thofe attainments which conftitute intel- 
lectual and moral merit, and were defir- 
ous of obtaining applaufe only for actions 
and difpofitions in themfclves praife- 
worthy — if, on the other fide, all men, 
difmiffing every unworthy and frivolous 
objeft of admiration, were unanimoufly 
refolved to confer the meed of praife only 
.upon characters adorned with the in- 
trisfic excellencies of wifdom and virtue, 
fame would then be univerfally the re- 
ward of diftinguifhed worth, and a man 
would need no other proof of deferring 
well than that he was well-fpoken of. 
But while men continue to feek and to 
beftow praife under the influence of er- 
xoneous opinions and corrupt paffions, it 
muft be expc&ed that it will be as fre- 
quently bellowed undefcrvedly as with- 
held unjuftly: men may poffefs great 

jgaerit, 
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merit, and yet be defpifed; little, and 
yet be applauded ; and it may be laid 
down as a general maxim, expreffive of 
the fpirit of our Saviour's do&rinc in the 
text — " That to obtain very general praife 
is no certain mark of diftinguilhed merit, 
but rather a prefumption of the con- 
trary." *r,/ 

Farther to confirm and illuftrate this 
do&rine, we may remark, that a very 
high degree of popularity may be attained 
by the bafeft and moft criminal means ; 
that it is commonly the effe<2 of timidity, 
fervility, and duplicity; and that it is 
fcarcely ever the reward of exalted and 
lingular merit. 

In the firft place, a very high degree of 
popularity may be attained by the bafeft 
and moft criminal means. Perhaps it 
might not be unfair to adduce, in con- 
firmation of this firft remark, the ex- 
ample of thpfe great men, as they are 
ftiled, who under the impofing titles of 
heroes and conquerors have been the 

fcourges 
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fcourges and pefts of mankind. For to 
what have the Alexanders and Caefars of 
ancient or modern times owed theit 
glory, but to that mfetiabfe thfrft of power 
and diftin&ion which, to obtain its ends, 
has not fcrupled to facrifice the deafeft 
rights of men, and to deftroy the pro- 
perty, the peace, and the lives, of millions 
of their fellow-creatures ? Howftrangely 
mud the ideas of mankind have been 
confounded, and their judgment pervert- 
ed, before they were brought to eftteem 
rapine and murder glorious achievements, 
and to immortalize thefe illuftrious plun- 
derers in the moft fplendid pages of hif- 
tory ! But, not to infift further upon this 
example, how many mftances do the re- 
cords of Ancient times, and the experience 
of later ages, furnifh of men, Who, with 
an entire destitution of principle, and un- 
der the influence of the vileft paflionS, 
have by the help o( uncommon talents 
found means to ingratiate thertifelves with 
the public, and accomplifh their iniquit- 
ous 
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o«s defigns ! Suppofe a; maft poflefied of 
fuck wonderful dexterity ia adapting him- 
feif to all chara&ers, that wkh inert of 
rigid morals be can befeverej with liber- 
tines* licentious; with the young* gay; 
grave with ,thc old; cautious with the 
timid ; and with men of enterprife, dar- 
ing ; it is eafy to fee that a man capable 
of all this verfatility, fo long as be has 
the art to conceal from public view the 
inconfiftency and the abandoned depravity 
of his character, will obtain univerfal ad- 
miration ; and at the fame time that he is 
corrupt and vicious in the extreme, will, 
to a certain degree, be well fpoken of by 
all. 

But to gain popularity by fuch means 
as thefe requires uncommon talents. The 
end is much more frequently and eafiiy 
i&btained by meannefs, fervility, and du- 
plicity. 

Whenayoung man fets out in life with a 
large ftock of natural good-temper, which 
inclineshim to be eafiiy pleafed with himfelf 

and 
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and to take delight in pleating others, htf 
is ambitious of obtaining every one's good- 
will, and eafily perfuades himfelf that it 
is by no means an impra&icable under- 
taking to pleafe every body. Confcious 
of his own good intentions and dilpo- 
fitions, and ignorant of the humours, 
prejudices, and caprice, of mankind a- 
round him, he prefumes that nothing 
further will be neceflary for this purpofc 
than a little prudent caution, a few inno- 
cent compliances, and an eafy courfe of 
obliging attentions : and where an un- 
common fweetnefs of difpofition is united 
with an engaging addrefs and amiable 
manners, and thefe are furrounded with 
the adventitious attradions of fortune and 
other favourable circumftances, it is pof- 
fible that good-will, almoft univerfal, may 
for a time at lead be obtained by means 
perfe&ly innocent and laudable. But it 
is not commonly to be expe&ed, that 
thofe who, at their entrance upon the 
world, are anxioufly felicitous to obtain 

every 
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every one's good word, will be able to 
execute their defign with6ut fome degree 
of meannefs and criminality. They will 
generally find it neceflary, in the firft place, 
to make themfelves matters of the con* 
venient art of accommodation. It muft 
be an objeft of unceafing attention to fuit 
themfelves, as much as poflible, to the 
humours and opinions of thofe with 
whom they converfe, and to avoid with 
the utraoft care every occafion of offence. 
For this purpofe filence muft be ftridly 
obferve4 on &11 fubjefts which might 
awaken the irritating fpirit of contradic- 
tion. Opinions the moil abfurd, af~ 
fertions the mod groundlefs, muft pafs 
unnoticed : (lander, indecorum, profane- 
nefs, muft remain uncenfured. Even 
when virtue requires them to fpeak, the 
fear of offending will fcoippel them to 
hold their peace. Where filence is im- 
practicable, the next care muft be to 
pake ufe of that kind of language and 
jiddrefs which will be moft likely, not 

to 
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to ferre the ctufe of truth or virtue, but 
to prefenre favour and conciliate affietfioa ; 
and it is well if, in comparing this end, 
they content themlclves with fuch com- 
pliances as He within the limits of inno- 
cence and honefty. The tranfitkxi from 
cautious referve to artful management 
and ambiguity, and from thefe to down- 
right duplicity and falfehood, is eafy; 
and thofe who are very folicitous to pleafe t 
will not long be very fcrupulous concern- 
ing the weans. If, in order to obtain the 
good opinion and the good' word of an- 
other, it be requifite to feem to approve 
what in their hearts they condemn ; to 
bend the knee to the man whom they 
defpife; to cringe, and fawn, and flatter, 
where an independent fpirit would dic- 
tate negleft or c^tempt ; to humour the 
caprice of a fool; to foothe the paflions 
and feed the vices of a profligate ; to for- 
ward the defigns and ferve the interefts 
of a knave; in a word, to become par- 
takers of other men's fins : the terms, it 

is 
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i$ true, fine hard, the facrtfice k greats 
but the prize is too valuable not to be 
purchafcd at any rate. In thi$ manner 
are men frequently tempted, by the ap*- 
prehenfion of inconvenience from the ilk 
wUU /or by the expedition of advantage 
from the favourable opinion, of others, 
to the cowardly concealment or the bale 
defertion of their principles : thus is in* 
JSgrity abandoned, conference corrupted, 
and heiopiw guilt incurred, from the vain 
ambition of being fpoken well of by all 
men. 

Or if, in fome fortunate inftances, the 
confluences of an ejeceffive third after 
popularity (hould not be thus mifchiev~ 
ousi if it (hould fometimes happen that * 
jnan (hould retain his innocence, and at 
the fame time gain univerfal approbation 
and applauie; thus muih, however, mud 
be aflerted, that it is Jcarcely ever feexi 
that this reward is beftowed jpon a mau 
of exalted ?nd Angular merit. 

gome fliining a&s of heroifm, patri- 
ot ifm, 
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otifm, or humanity, may indeed excite 
univerfal attention and admiration, and 
produce a general burft of applaufe : but 
it is for the mod part true, that a cha- 
rafter diftinguilhed by extraordinary wif- 
dom and eminent virtues is too exalted to 
be popular, A man who rifes above the 
reft of his fpecies in the grandeur of his 
conceptions, and the benevolence of his 
defigns, is too intent upon the great ob- 
jects which occupy his thoughts, and too 
ardent in his noble purfuits, to be capable 
of condefcending to pra&ife the little arts 
of popularity. If his defign be to alle- 
viate the burdens of his fellow-creatures 
by executing fome extenfive plan of phi- 
lanthropy; to promote the profperity of 
the community to which he belongs by 
completing fome fcheme of public utility; 
to refcue mankind from the grievances 
and miferies of oppreffion by boldly a£- 
ferting \h& rights of many and fupporting 
the caufe of freedom ; or, laftly, to eman- 
cipate the world from the tyranny of 

fuperftitioft. 
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fuperftition and prieftcraft, by difleminat* 
ing juft and liberal notions concerning re-* 
ligion — whatever be the particular way 
in which he wiihes to ferve mankind, he 
is more ambitious to deferve well of them 
" by adtual fervices, or at leaft by glo- 
% rious attempts," than to obtain from 
them universal applaufe. Hence, in the 
profecution of his defigns, he makjes ufe 
of no concealment, practifes no artifice, 
confults no man's humour or intereft, 
" bends to no man's prejudices;" but 
purfues one confiftent, uniform courfe o( 
integrity and public fpirit. " There 
is*,'* as an elegant writer has juftly and 
beautifully obferved, c< a magnanimity 
in eminent worth which fcorns and re- 
je£ts all difguifes, and would appear and 
be itfelf." It cannot "be expe&ed that 
fuch uncomplying, unmanaging good- 
nefs, however exalted, ftiould be every 
where well fpoken of. It may even be 

* Hurt's Sefmons. Vol. II. S. vifi. ' 

Vol* II, G apprc- 
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apprehended that it wjft fcsnetimes runt 
into errors and imprudenctes from which 
inferior merit is ftte f and thus unnfecef* 
fetily fiibjea itfeJf <o obloquy frfcm its 
ttiemieg, and even to ceftfure from its 
cautious ahd titnid friends. As in writ- 
ihgi inaccuracies often fall from great 
genius which moderate talents would 
have efea^cd; fo in life, excefles tvill al- 
fticft unavoidably accompany that efrergy' 
and ardour of mirid wtokrh nourishes ex- 
alted virtue. The excellencies will, in- 
deed, abundantly atone for the defelis^ 
and, with competent judges, will alftipfl: 
annihilate them: but thefc defe&s ftilt 
be mifappretiended by the ignorant, and 
magnified by the prejudiced, and mingle 
their cup of praife with no fm?II portion 
of obloquy. 

Add to this, that exalted merit ibars 
above the comprehenfion of ordinary 
minds, and #ften merely for want of be- 
ing underftood lofes its due tribuU of ap- 
plaufe. To men of a narrow and felfifli 
3 . f P irit > 
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Jpirit, difinterefted goodnefs, carried to 
an uncommon length, and difplayed in a 
courfe of bold and hazardous labours, 
appears altogether unnatural; and they 

know not how to account for it without 

* 

imputing it to fanaticifm or infinity : or 
if they fecrctly reverence that merit 
which they feel themfelves wholly in* 
capable of attaining, envy, that bafe paf- 
fion which would reduce every thing to 
the meafure of its own littlenefs, is in* 
duftrious in deviling and circulating tales 
to its difcredit. Thus through ignorance 
or mifapprehenfion, or through jealoufy 
and pride, in thofe who ought to admire 
and celebrate their worth, men whofe 
talents and virtues juftly entitle them to 
be ranked among " the excellent of the 
earth f " not only fail of obtaining deferved 
praife, but are loaded with cenfure and 
calumny. 

This will be more especially the cafe, 

when the efforts which are made by men 

of fuck fuperior wofth for the benefit and 

G 2 improve- 
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improvement of mankind are of fuch 4 
nature as neceflarily to interfere with the 
interefts or oppofe thd prejfcdides of .mul- 
titudes. When the fchemes of reforma- 
tion which they labour to accomplilh, 
however beneficial to mankind at large, 
or however confonant to every principle 
of equity, threaten to invade the exclu- 
five privilege's, or obftruft the flattering 
profpe&s, of individuals* when the tenets 
which they maintain, and the do£rinefr 
which they labour to propagate, however 
rational and well-founded, militate again ft 
iyft'ems of opinion which have been long 
embraced and held facred; a numerous 
hoft of opponents will arife, who, to 
bring into difcredit the good work of re- 
formation, will vilify the reformer* them* 
felves with the opprobrious names of fe«s 
ditious incendiaries, fauatics, oothufi^fts, 
heretics, or infidels. Such has .been the 
fate of all iUuftriou 3 reformers from the 
time of our Saviour, who wa?, eminently 
entitled to that appellation, to the prefent 

day: 
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day: and whoever, in any period, has 
ftrength of intetleft Sufficient to form, 
benevolence and public fpirit fufficient to 
undertake, and courage and perfever- 
ance fufficient to execute, fuch great de- 
signs, muft during the enterprife be eon- 
tented with the confcioufnefs of endea- 
vouring to deferve the appiaufe ef man- 
kind, and with the affurance of obtaining 
the approbation of that great Being who 
is the infallible judge and the fure re- 
warder of merit ; for among men he muft 
look not to the generation in which he 
lives, but to more enlightened aud im- 
partial posterity, for the meed of univerfal 
praife,' 

The fom of what hath been advanced 
in this difcourfe is, that no man who aims 
at uncommon merit has reafon to exped 
that all men will fpeak well of him; and 
that, if this boon be at all obtained, it 
muft either be by the bafeft artifice and 
hypocrifyi .or; at beft, by a timid, mean, 
and in many inftaricps diihoneft, tQippU- 
G 3 ?ncg 
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ance with the prejudices and paflions of 
ethers : whence is fufficiently evident the 
propriety of the proverbial denunciation 
erf" the text — " Woe unto you, when all 
men fpeak well of you V 9 

Relinquish, then, without hefitation, 
the feducing wifli and expe&ation of ob- 
taining eytry one's good word. In pur- 
fuingthe phantoms, univerfal' admiration 
and applaufe, you will inevitably lofe the 
opportunity of acquiring diftinguifhed 
merit; you will be in great danger of 
lofing your innocence and integrity ; you 
may poflibly be feduced into the utmoft 
depravity of chara&er. Let your firft 
concern, then, be to acquire thofe virtues 
which will entitle you to the efteem 
of all ; and, having done this, be con- 
tented with that portion of praife, be it 
more or lefs, which the wife and good 
around you are inclined to beftow. In 
defiance of all the reproach and contempt 
which are caft upon men " of whom the 
world is not worthy," dare to be Angu- 
larly 
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larly and eminently good* Employ your 
beft talents for the benefit of your neigh- 
bourhood, of your country, and of man- 
kind at large. Approve youHcives fineere 
and fteady friends to virtue, to the right of 
private judgment, to liberty civil and re- 
ligious, and to all thoie important inte- 
refts which con flit ute the happineft of 
individuals, the profperity of nations, and 
the dignity and glory of man. And if ye 
need any other recompence than the con- 
fcioufne(s of feeling rightly .and a&iog 
worthily, look forward to that great day 
when the righteous (hall (land in great 
boldnefs before the face of fuch as have 
afflicted them, and the contempt and re* 
proach of men fhall be fucceeded by the 
.plaudit of the Almighty!—*' Well done, 
good and faithful fervants J" 
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Acts xx. 35. 

Remember the words of the Lordjefus, how 
be faid> It is more blejfed to give than to 
receive* 

Among the treafures pf wifdom tranC- 
mitted from ancient times to the prefent, 
none are more valuable than thofe moral 
maxims which exprefs, in a few concife 
and pointed terms, weighty fentiments 
for the regulation of human life and man* 
ners. Many fuch are fcattered through 
the writings of the ancient philofophers t 
historians, and poets ; and it would be a 

Jahpuf 
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labour of no inconfiderable utility to col- 
led thefe precious fragments, and bring 
ihem into familiar ufe« While the com- 
mon fayings of ordinary perfbns perifli 
without regard, like water fpilled 00 the 
ground which no one attempts to gather 
up, the pithy apophthegms of wife and 
excellent men (hould be carefully pre- 
fer ved, " like the duft of gold, or tbt 
leaft iparks of diamonds*." 

A beautiful fpecimen of this kind of 
fententious wifdom we have in the text; 
and it is a circumftance which may par- 
ticularly recommend it to our attention, 
that it is a faying of our Saviour not to 
be found in the original records of his 
doftrine left us by the evangelifts, but 
cafually preferved by Luke in his hiftory 
of the tranfadions of the apoftles, as a 
quotation made by Paul in his farewell 
addrefs to the church of Ephefus. Words 
pf Jefus, in this manner refcued from ob- 

Jivion, 
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livion, 'ought not to be overlooked or for* 
gotten by his followers. 

Independently of this circucnftanct* thf 
maxim — " It is more bieffed (or ipor« 
happy) to give than to receive/' exprefles 
an important ientiment which may well 
deferve a diftinft and attentive confedera- 
tion. The observation may be under* 
flood in the limited ienfe in which it ap- 
pears to have been quoted by the apoftle, 
in reference to a£t$ of charity for the re- 
lief of the neceflitousj or it may admit 
of a more comprehenfivc interpretation, 
as expreffing that " law of love" which 
is the fundamental principle of chrifti- 
anity, and to inftruft us that benevolence 
is productive of more happinefs than felf- 
ifhnefs. Let us contemplate the doc- 
trine of the^ text under each of thefe 
afpefts. 

In its more limited fenfe the text ex- 
prefffcs a fentiment which we fometimes 
find in the writings of the ancient mo- 
ralifts ; one of whom has faid— " I had 

rather 
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rather not receive benefits than not be- 
beftow thern*;" and another — " There 
h more pleafure in doing a kindaefs than 
in receiving one-}-." And this is a fenti- 
nient which accords with the feelings of 
every generous mind ; the foundation of 
which in nature and reafon it will not be 
difficult to explain. 

For this explanation I will not have re- 
courfc to fo felfifh a feeling as the haughty 
confcioufnefs of fuperiority of condition 
which accompanies ads of liberality to 
the poor. In fome little minds, it is pro* 
bable that a very confiderable portion of 
the pleafure attending fuch aftions is de- 
rived from a comparifon of thdir own 
fituation with that of the objefis of their 
beneficence. The air of proud conde- 
fcenfion with which fome perfons beftow 
an alms, but too plainly indicates that 
they are rather contemplating with com* 

* Malim non recipere bencficia quam non dare. &*. 
t Eo toih rfioy tyriv tfiiyiw. Flut. 
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placency their own good fortune in being, 
exempted from poverty, and furrou tided 
with affluence, than delighting them- 
selves with the idea of the relief and 
comfort they are communicating to the 
wretched. The pride of wealth, fo often 
oftentatioufly difplayed in the manner of 
conferring a benefit, annihilates the value 
of the gift by imprefling the receiver with 
an humiliating perception of inferiority, 
and a painful fenfe of the burden of his 
debt of obligation. If that which Solo- 
mon fays of the borrower be true, that he 
is 4< a fervant of the lender/' with how 
much greater reafon may it, in the fup- 
pofe,d cafe, be faid, that the receiver is a 
lervaqt of the giver? But thefe feelings, 
on either fide, are without any juft 
foundation \w nature, and could have no 
cxifteuce in a ftate of fociety in which 
wealth was not eftimated beyond its true 
value. No man ou^ht to be proud of 
giving; nor ought any man, whofe po- 
verty is not the confluence of crimin- 
ality, 
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when a man confers a benefit from a pure 
principle of benevolence, his bofom glows 
with delight, and his countenance is 
brightened with cheerfulnefs, from a con- 
fcioufnefs of difintereftednefs, accom- 
panied with a grateful feeling of moral 
dignity and merit. In beftowing a bene- 
fad ion, the donor is confcious that he is 
performing an a&ion which he himfelf' 
will always recoiled* with pleafure, which 
all good men would applaud, and which 
God himfelf muft approve. 

Further, the increafe of happinefs in 
the perfon who receives a benefit, how- 
ever great in the inftant of receiving it, 
is often of fliort duration, and can never 
laft beyond the immediate experience of 
relief or advantage. But the happy fruits 
of a generous a&ion to the perfon who 
performs it, provided only that it be the 
fincere offering of a benevolent and vir- 
tuous mind, may remain through the 
whole of his prefent and future exigence; 
for, befides that the pleating remembrance 

of 



of a good deed is a treafure which can 
never be loft, the charitable man has every 
affurance which the providence and the 
promife of God can afford him, that his 
" works of love" fliall receive an abun- 
dant recompence. In this world, his li- 
berality is rewarded, not only by the gra- 
titude of thofe who experience its happy 
fruits, but by the efteecn of all good men, 
and by the affurance which this affords 
him of protection and kindnefs in cafe of 
a reverie of fortune in his own condition. 
" He that giveth to the poor," faith So- 
loitood, " (ball not lack/*— " Blcffed is 
he that confidereth the poor : the Lord 
WiU deliver him in time of trouUe ; the 
Lord will preferve him and keep him 
alive, and he fliall be blcffed upon the 
earth." Upon the generous and compan- 
ionate friend of all the poor (hall defcend 
" the bleffing of him that was ready fo 
perifli." — <r Give," faith our Saviour, 
" and it fliall be given unto you : good 
meafure, preffed down, (haken together, 

and 
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and running over, fhail men give into 
your bofomj for with the fame meafurc 
that ye mete withal, it (hall be meafured 
to you again." » Nor t are the rewards of 
charity confined to the prefent life : the 
mail who is " rich in good works, ready 
to diftribute, willing to communicate," 
(fuppofing hi^s charitable deeds to be the 
fruit of genukje gooduefs) " lays up in 
ftore for himfelf a good foundation againft 
the time to come," and will finally be- 
come a partaker of " eternal life."— 
* 4 When thou makeft a feaft," faith Je? 
fus, " call In the popr, the maimed, the 
lame, and. the blind, and thou flialt be 
blefled ^ for although thefe cannot recom- 
penfe thee, thou (halt be recompenfed at 
the refurreftion of the juft." 

Even without taking into confideratioq 
the external rewards of charity, prefent 
or future, the donor of a bencfadtion, if 
his heart be in unifon with his hand, 
may be pronounced happier than the re- 
ceiver. The pleafure which the latter 

enjoy* 
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enjoys is of a felfifh kind, arifing wholly 
from the experience of fome. improvement 
in his own condition ; but the former, in 
bellowing a benefit, carries his defirc of 
happinefs beyond himfelf to a fellow- 
creature in want or diftrefs ; and, in par- 
ticipating the feelings of the object of his 
bounty, enjoys the refined pleafure of 
difinterefted benevolence. Befides the 
calm fatisfa&ion attending the confeiouf- 
nefs of having done his duty, he feels a v 
glow of generous delight in contributing 
to another's happinefs, which is in itfelf 
an ultimate good of the purcft and mod 
exalted kind. 

To be convinced how much greater 
happinefs artfes, even in the immediate 
a&, independently of all remote confe- 
quences, from beftowing than from re- 
ceiving a kindnefs, imagine the cafe of an 
affli&ed houfe, where a widowed mother 
and her infant train are ftruggling with 
the complicated mifery of loft comfort, 
difappointed hope; oppreffive licknefs, 

V6l.IL H and 
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and threatening want. Conceive th# 
widow and the fatberlefi vifited, in this 
hour of diftrefs, by. feme kind and gene* 
foua benefa&or, who knows bow to forth* 
their forrows by the gentle accents of 
condolence, and who ,with a judicious 
hand pours the bahn of conization inta 
the wounded heart, by beftowing, with 
all the delicacy of a generous fympathy, 
a feafonable and liberal fupply. While 
you rejoice With the obje&s of his bounty, 
&y> do ye not envy the feelings of him 
who has caufed the widow's heart to fing 
for joy? When you fee htm Quitting the 
gloomy habitation, through which hid 
beneficence has darted a tranfient gleam 
of joy, with a countenance iweetened 
with benevolence, and illumined with the 
confeioufnefs of having been the minifter 
of confolation to the wretched, can you 
avoid exclaiming—" How much mor« 
bleffed is it to give than to receive V 9 

Thus well-founded is the maxim of the 
text, taken in its more confined fepfe as 

referring , 
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referring to afls of liberality to the poor} 
and in this fenfe the words of Jefus wer# 
tpplied by the apoftle* when, in appeal- 
Ing to his chriftian brethren at Ephefus 
concerning the generofity of his conduct 
among them, he declared, that* fo far 
from having coveted any portion of their, 
weilth, he had not only fupported him* 
fclf t but alfo relieved others, by the la* 
bour of his hands-*-" I have coveted no 
man's filver» or gold, or apparel ; yea, ye 
yourftlvea know that thefe hands have 
miniftered to my necefftties, and to them 
that were with me. I have (hewed you 
*lt things, or given you ap example how, 
teven by labouring iti this manner, ye 
ought to affift the weak, and to remem- 
ber tffis faying of our Lord Jefus, It is 
more happy to give than to receive." 
' But thi* maxim eafily admits of a more 
efftdnfive interpretation, *s expreflmg the 
general doftrine, that benevolence is pro* 
dative of more happinefs than felfifh- 
fkefs : a do&rine which it was one of the 
H 2 leading 
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leading objcds of our Saviour's miniftry 
to eftablifh and enforce. In giving his 
difciples a new commandment that they 
ftiould love one another, Jefus made a 
direft afiault upon the long-cftablifhed 
dominion of felfiflinefs, and introduced it 
as a fundamental rule of a£tion in focial 
life, that men ought to live for others 
rather than themfelves. " No man 
liveth to himfelf," was a principle uni- 
verfally received among his followers: 
every focial precept of his religion is 
grounded upon this principle ; and it is 
only in proportion as men go beyond 
themfelves, by " not feeking their own 
profit, but the profit of many/' and find 
"their great eft delight and happinefsin ferv«> 
ing their brethren, that they are worthy 
of the appellation of Chriftians. 

The ftrefc which chriftianity lays upon 
the focial virtues, and particularly the en* 
couragement which it gives to the exer- 
cife of difinterefted and univerftl bene- 
volence, are among the higheft proofs of 

its. 
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its wifdom and excellence. The princi- 
ple of benevolence is as deeply rooted in 
human nature as that of felf-love ; and it 
would be as abfurd to leave the former 
as the latter out of a fyftem of morals. 
Not only are we fo dependent upon each 
other, that no man can attain happinefs 
without the afliftance of his brethren, but 
we are fo conftantly in the habit of exer- 
cifing reciprocal afFe&ion, that attention 
to the gratification and welfare of others 
becomes an eflential part of our own 
happinefs. The firft and greateft charm 
of life is fociety ; and in fociety the prin- 
cipal part of our enjoyment arifes from 
mutual offices and expreffions of kind- 
neis. Scarcely any human being is fo 
tntirely wrapt up in himfelf as to find no 
part of his happinefs in focial communis 
cations. The pleafures of the feftive 
board, and of public entertainments of 
every kind, arife in a great meafure from 
joint participation. The man of fcienco 
purfues knowledge, the man of tafte cul- 
H 3 tivates 
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tjvates the fine arts, chiefly from the ex* 
pt&ation of fharing with others the plea* 
iives of intellect or imagination. It ia 
. the hope of communicating pleafure to 
others which gives ardour to every pur* 
{bit ; and it is the fatisfe&ion we feel in 
the communication of pleafure which fc* 
pays every labour. 

Why docs the induftriou* father cheer* 
fully fubroit, year after year, to the ft* 
tigues and encounter the cares of hufi* 
»efs, but that he may fecure and increefij 
the Mppinefa of his children ? What buf 
the benevolent wiih of transmitting 9 
(lock of happiuefs to the (ie*t generation 
carries the anxious mother through all 
the* pains, and labours, and vexations, 
which nature has allotted her ? And whal 
is it that both efteeiq an adequate recom- 
pence for all that they h<rvc done and 
buffered through the beft years of their 
lives, but the comfort of feeing their off* 
fpring happy? Again, whence is it thajfc 
the public be«efa#ors of fociety front* 



time to time artfe to deforve well of their 
Country and of their kind ? Whence is it 
that the a&ive and ufeful citizen U forae- 
times found, wh#, without any pecuniary' 
recompence from the community, will 
devote a large portion of his time to'the 
management of public concerns, or the* 
regulation of uieful institutions ? Whence. 
is it that the difintercftcd patriot, at a 
certain expence of private property, with, 
the fure profped of incurring no fmall 
portion of obloquy, and, perhaps, not 
without the imminent hazard of bring- 
ing upon himfelf pcrfonal inconveniences 
of a {till more ferious kind, will firmly 
and refolutely profecute plans of public 
reformation and improvement? Whence 
is it that the honeft inquirer after truth, 
who in the purfuit of knowledge has 
wafted his health and fpirits over the mid- 
night lamp, will communicate the refult 
of his refearches, in opposition to what 
he judges to be pernicious errors and pre- 
judices, not only without hope of reward, 
H 4 but 
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but with the certain expectation of popu- 
lar odium and perfecution ? To what mo- 
tive can we impute fuch facrificcs of pri- 
vate eafe to public good, but to a genuine 
principle of philanthropy? 'And when 
we fee this principle fupporting its Vo- 
taries through painful labours and fevere 
trials, what can we conclude, but that 
the aftive exercife of benevolence is a 
higher and more fruitful fource of plea* 
fure than the indolent gratification of 
felfifli appetites and paffions ? Such ex- 
alted characters as thefe, at the fame time 
that they reflect the higheft honour upon 
human nature, and afford an experimental 
demonftration of the reality and import- 
ance of virtue, are a fublime confirmation 
of the do&rine, that " it is more happy 
to give than to receive/ 1 

It is only in the degree in which men 
make the maxim of the text the pra&ical 
principle of their conduft that they rife 
above fordid views and mean purfuits, 
and become eminent bleffings to fociety, 
7 To 
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To the groveling herd, who are incapa- 
ble of ftretching their conceptions beyond 
the fliort line of their own intereft, mea- 
fured upon the contracted and erroneous 
fcale of felfifh ignorance — to the mer- 
cenary tribe, who think it the grofleft 
mifcalculation to eftimate one man's hap- 
pinefs by the good he does to others, and 
who are of opinion that there cannot be 
a more felf-evident axiom than that it is 
better to receive than to give—to fuch 
men the db&rine of the text, after all that 
can be faid to explain and illuftrate it, 
will remain an inexplicable paradox : and 
from men of this caft fociety has no other 
benefit to expeft, than that a ftore of 
wealth fliould be accumulated by their 
avarice, which fhall afterwards be dif- 
perfcd by munificence or prodigality. 
Aftive and generous exertions are only 
to be expe&ed from perfons of more en- 
lightened underftandings and a more li- 
beral fpirit. It is to thofe only who can 
perceive the propriety and feel the force 

of 
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of our Saviour^ faying—" It is more 
happy to give than to receive," that the 
poor muft look up for a companionate at- 
tention to their neceffities, and for the 
equitable redrefs of their grievances ; that 
the oppreffed muft apply for fuccour 
againft the powerful arjn of injuftice ; or 
that cities and dates muft have recourfe 
for the faithful and arduous difcharge of 
public offices, or for a generous fupport 
of great and ufeful undertakings. Of 
thefe oppofite characters, the felfiih and 
the generous, it is ea(y to fee which is 
moft worthy of refpeft, and moft likely 
to be refpe&ed; and, after what ha? now 
been faid, it cannot admit of reafonable 
difpute which is moft capable of enjoy* 
ipent, and bids faireft for happinefs. 

The conclufion, then, is, that it is the 
wifdom of every one to feek for happi- 
nefs rather in giving than in receiving ; 
rather in benevolent exertions for the 
good of others, than in a*felfifh attention 
to bis own private gratification and per- 

fopal 
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fooal iotereft. Thofe who are bicfled 
with affluence (hould be inftrq&cd to 
make the moft profitable ufe they are 
able of their riches, by cheerfully di£» 
tributing from their abundance for the 
relief of the neceffitoqs. If there be 
more happinefs in giving than receiving f 
a rigid calculation, on the part of the 
rich, of the extent of their obligation to 
be charitable, is unneceflary. Difcretion 
muft, indeed, be exercifed, to confine lw 
berality within fuch bounds that it may 
not interfere with the demands of equity ; 
but, as far as perfonal happinefs is con- 
cerned, there is little hazard of over* 
ftcpping the limits of prudence on the 
fide of generality. That portion of a 
man's income which remains after he has 
provided for his own decent fupport ac* 
cording to his raak in life, and anfwered 
the reafonable expectations of his depen* 
dents, cannot be more profitably employ- 
ed than in a£ts of public munificence 
or private charity. " He that hath a 
3 bountiful 
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bountiful eye (hall be Wcffed." With 
refpeft to thofe whofe fituation deprives 
them of the pleafure of giving alms, and 
thofe who are obliged by their neceffitles 
to receive them ; they may confole them- 
felves with the refle&ion, that though 
they have no money to beftow, they are 
capable of rendering many kind offices 
to thofe about them, by which they may 
as effe&ually obtain the bleffings and re- 
wards of beneficence as if it were in their 
power to load the altar of Charity with 
the mod coftly offerings. With the Al- 
mighty, where there is a willing mind, 
it is accepted according to that which a 
man hath, and not according to that he 

- hath not. s The poor widow's mite was 
not refufed. The great obje& to men of 

, every ftation and rjnk in life (hould be to 
obtain the bleffednefs of " the cheerful 
giver," by cherifhing thofe kind affec- 
tions and that generous concern for the 
interefts of others which will continually 
prompt them to benevolent exertions, ac- 

~ cording 
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cording to their ability. A better pre- 
cept for the attainment of happinefs can- 
not, perhaps, be fuggefted than this — 
Forget yourfelf, and live to make others 
happy; live fpr your family, for your 
friends, for your city, for your country, 
for the world. 
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On Meeknefs* 



Psalm xxxvii.ii. 

The meek Jball inherit the earth % andjbd/t 
delight themfehes in the abundance of 
peace. 

Universally* as mankind are agreed 
to acknowledge the obligation and to ad- 
mire the excellence of virtue in general, 
when they come to confider it in detail, 
in its feveral diftinft branches, they often 
ceafe to perceive its value, and to be 
fenfible of the reafonablenefs and necef- 
fity— at leaft in their own particular cafe— 
of praftifing it* To be virtqous they 
will readily allow to be the glory and 

happincfs 
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happincfs of a rational fieing s to obey the 
will of God they without hefitation con* 
fefs'to be the indifpcnfable duty of every 
man. But unfold thefe general ideas by 
a diftinft enumeration of the feveral duties 
which they comprehend— bring the fub- 
jeft home to their own cafe by remind- 
ing them, that to be virtuous is—to re* 
frain from every kind of fraud, oppreflton, 
and cruelty— >to be ftriftly boneft and 
equkahle in evtry trail Ja&ion— to keep 
the tongue from falfehood, diffimulation, 
mod flander— to be candid and eharifeWe 
in our judgments of each other— to be 
ready to employ our fubftance, our time, 
our abilities, for the benefit of thole who 
need our afliftance— to be willing to over- 
look affronts and forgive injuries— to ab» 
ftain from unlawful pleafurea— to be dili- 
gent in bufiqefs, contented in poverty, 
and patient in trouble— to fubdue the 
paffions of pride and anger, and clothe 
ourfelvea with a humble, meek, and quiet 
fpirit^-rcjniod men that thefe and many 

other 
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other duties are included in obedience to 
the will of God, and muft be performed 
by every one who would obtain the cha- 
racter, fo univerfally admired, of a good 
man — and you will foon find them, with 
all their boafted love of virtue, hefitating 
and demurring upon this or that particu- 
lar branch of goodnefs, and induftrioufly 
fearching out plaufible excufes for fparing 
lome favourite vice, or for omitting, or 
at leaft postponing to terns more con* 
venient feafon, fome difficult or irkfome 
duty. Thus what is raoft lovely and ad- 
mirable when furveyed as .a whole, ceafes 
to appear fo when contemplated in its fe- 
veral parts ; and what wins our applaufe, 
confidercd in the abftradt as an objed of 
meditation, or a topic of difcoudfe, as 
foon as it is brought home to real life and 
practice, and is to find a place in our own 
characters, no longer gives us delight. 

It is wonderful to obferve with what 
ingenuity men apologife to themfelves and 
to the world for not being. virtuous in 

particular 
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particular inftances, who neverthelefs 
would think it the moft injurious impu- 
tation upon their chant&ers if it were in- 
finite ted that they are not in general good 
men* Softie virtues are above their 
teach. Generality and public fptr it, be- 
neficence and liberality, for example, they 
will readily acknowledge to be noble 
ornaments and high attainments, and ad- 
mire the charafters which are thus adorn- 
ed ; but they muft regret that their for- 
tune and fituation deprive them of the 
credit and pleafure of acquiring this ex- 
alted merit. Other virtues are beriteath 
their notice. Induftry is the virtue of the 
vulgar, who depend upon their daily la- 
bour for their fupport, from which the 
iavourites of fortune are not ambitious to 
derive any fhare of their reputation. Hu- 
mility, in the opinion of thofe reftlefs 
fpirits Who are continually afpiring at 

freat things, is a difpiriting quality which, 
owever it might accord with the indo- 
lence of the cloifter, or the enthufiafm 
Vtiu-IL I .of 
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of (he clofet, is ill- faked to fuch chtfrac* 
ters as are formed for a&ion and enter* 
prife* Mteknefsy too* if many of thofo 
tvho profefs themfelves in general friends 
tO vif t**e were to decide upon its merit, 
would be pronounced a difpofition fuitablc 
enough to the character of thofe whofe 
prdfeffion feparates them from the oon* 
cfcrnfc of the bufy world, and calls them 
to fet othdr9 an example of iftoderatioa 
and felf-denial— a turn of miiri adapted 
to (hed a pliafing foftnefs over the female 
character, which receives its higheft luftrc 
from the gentle virtues— 4>ut too fteblc 
and effeminate a quality fbr thofe whoifr 
nature and fociety call to aft a bold And 
manly part in life, and to fill up ftationfr 
which require vigorous exertions and a> 
mafcuUne fpirk. 

It is my purpofe, in the remainder of 
this difcourfe, to refcue this virtue of 
meeknefs from the negleft and contempt 
with which it is often treated* by (hew- 
ing that it is as ufeful as it is commonly 
8 fc flowed 
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allowed to be amiable, and that it is a 
quality which adds grace and dignity even 
to the moft exalted chara&ers. For this 
purpofe it will be necefiary that we afcer- 
tain, with fome degree of precifion, the 
nature of this virtue, and obferve fome 
of its leading features as they appear in 
real life. 

Meeknefs may be defined- — that plaad 
and tranquil temper and habit of mind which 
is not ea/ily dijlurbed by the turbulent pop* 
/tons of others. It nearly refembles the 
quality which is called good-nature. They 
differ* however, in one eflential circum- 
,flance. Whereas goodnature is merely 
a propenfity arifing from the original con- 
flitution and temper; meeknefs is an habit 
acquired and preferved by the exercife of 
reafon. Hence the former is only conr 
fidered as a blefling ; the latter is always 
redeemed a virtue. Some pcrfons are na- 
turally pofleffled of fuch fweetnefs of dif- 
♦pofition, that their minds are not. a fit 
.foil for the growth of the irafcible pji£ 
I 2 fions: 
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fions : it would be as unnatural for fuch 
perfons to refent injuries with great vehe- 
mence and rancour, as for the lamb, 
44 which is dumb before its (hearers," to 
rife and tear the hand that (hikes it. 
Such a temper is undoubtedly a fruitful 
fource of enjoyment, and a proper fubje& 
of gratitude: but it is only when this na- 
tural difpofition is voluntarily cheriflied 
and cultivated from a rational conviction 
of its value and utility, and from a gene- 
rous deli re to render ourfdlves agreeable 
and ufeful to others, that it rifes into the 
virtue of meeknefs ; and it is only when 
this virtue is exercifed from a regard to 
the authority and command of God, and 
a defire of becoming acceptable to that 
Good Being who is long-fuffering and 
flow to anger, that it becomes a religious 
'principle. Meeknefs may not only be 
grafted on good- nature, but may, by a 
"conftant courfe of virtuous felf-command, 
be planted in thofe minds which are 
naturally leaft fuited to favour its growth. 
* A man 
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A man whofe natural temper is choleric 
and paffionate may, by coftftant circum* 
fpeftion, fo far fubdue his propenfity to 
anger, as, if not to become entirely free 
from his infirmity, yet on the whole to 
be juftly entitled to the chara&er, and to 
enjoy in a confiderable degree the hap* 
pinefs, of the meek. And in this cafe 
the inconveniences of the natural temper 
will be /abundantly compenfated by the 
confeioufnefs of being 'poflefled of virtu- 
ous and religious principles fufficiently 
ftrong to enable us to fubdue it. 

Meeknefs muft be carefully diftin-*' 
guifhed from timidity and pufillanimity. 
It is, perhaps, chiefly owing to the con- 
founding thefe qualities that meeknefs 
falls into difrepute. A timorous fpirit, 
which ftarts at every approach of danger* 
will of courfe be cautious of giving, and 
afraid of taking offence: and this tem- 
per will produce a certain gentlenefs and 
pliablenefs of behaviour which will often 
very nearly refemfcle the condudt of the 
I 3 man 
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man who is truly meek. But, becaufe 
it is wholly the feffba of felfiflinefs, it 
cannot in th£ fmalleft degree partake of 
the merit of meeknefs, whofe eflential 
charaftei' is, that from motives of bene* 
volence, ho lefs than of prudence, it 
4% endureth all things." Ths genuine 
. Virtue of meeknefs is the offspring of 
that charity which u is not eafiiy pro* 
Voked." * 

From this general accent of the fta* 
ture of meeknefs its excellence may be 
in fome meafure perceived ; but this wiU 
Tie flill more evident, if wt proceed to re- 
fti&fk, in ftveral particulars, the conduct 
tyhich this virtue naturally produces. 

If you obferve the general caft of de- 
meanor and converfation in the man in 
xvhofe charafter meeknefb is a principal 
'feature, you wiH ffad him on all occafions 
courteous iand affable, kind and obliging. 
Equally defitfous to avoid giving unne- 
ceffary offence to others, and difinclined 
to take offence him'feif, cheerfulnefs iand 

good- 
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goodrhumour dwell upon his counte- 
nance, civility and kindnefs fpeak in hia 
words, and eafy compliances and friendly 
attentions grace his behaviour, A lover 
of peace, both for his own fake and that 
of his friends and neighbours, he will 
carefully avoid all unneceflary occafions of 
anknofity. That he may neither kindfo 
angry paffioos in the breafts of others 
nor di#urb the tranquillity of his owa 
bofbm, he wiJl never interfere wkbout 
food reafbo in the affairs of his neigh* 
hour, pry into his fepretg, or liften ty 
wbifper* injurious to hi? reputation. In 
a word, the man who is of a meek and 
quiet fpirk will diligently " follow the 
things which make for peace/* 

In the feveral relations of civil fbciety 
this temper will difcover itfelf in a cob- ' 
jftant folicitude to l% give none offence." 
It is not indeed neceflary, in order to pre* 
ferve this temper, that a man fhould be 
indifferent to public or private rights, or 
tamely fubmit to every fpecifts of injury 
I 4 • and 
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and oppreflion; but peace will, in the 
eftimation of the meek, be a treafure of 
too much value to be wantonly thrown 
away on every trifling occafion : both in 
public and private affairs, thofe who aro 
truly governed by this fpirit will rathep 
fubmit to inconfiderable inconveniences 
than, for the fake of removing them, ha- 
zard all the mifchiefs of contention. They 
will rather recede from their ju#claims 
in points of fmali moment, than by tena- 
cious adhering to them create and perpe- 
tuate quarrels. 

In domeftic life, the prevalence of the 
tamper I am deicribing will render pa- 
rents mild and kind to their children, ac- 
cording to the apoftolic precept- 1 — " Fa- 
thers, provoke not your children to 
wrath: 9 ' it will incline children to receive 
the inftru&ions and commands of their 
parents with refpe&ful attention, and 
with all due fubmiffion — to bear with the 
weaknefs and even the peevifiinefs of 
age— and, in cafes where it becomes ab- 

lolutely 
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folutely neceflary to a& contrary to their 
judgment, to proceed with all the deli- 
beration, caution, and tendernefs, which 
fo delicate a fituation requires. It will 
lead matters to refrain from an haughty 
and overbearing behaviour, and from all 
domineering and infulting language to- 
wards their fervants ; will prefcrve them 
from giving way, on every flight occa- 
fion, to%iffatisfa£tion and ill-humour, and 
pouring forth the fwelling torrent of pride 
and anger in harfh and bitter words; and 
will incline them to contribute towards 
the peace and comfort of their dependents 
by mild and condefcending treatment. 
On the other fide, it will difpofe fervants 
to fubmit with cheerfulnefs to the ne- 
ceflary burdens of their fituation, and to 
^endeavour, by an obliging attention to the 
inclinations and wifhes, as well as by a 
faithful and diligent execution of the 
orders, of thofe whonv they have volun- 
tarily undertaken to ferve, to promote 
their domeftic enjoyment* By fuch mu- 
tual 
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tual attentions and compliances as fhefe 
meeknefs will inftruft the feveral mem- 
bers of a family to preferve the invaluable 
bleffing of domeftic peace. 

Between companions and friends this 
amiable temper will be an effectual guard 
againft rudenefs of fpeech and every other 
provocation to refentment, and will 
prompt every neceffary expreffion of true 
politenefs more effe&ually than all the 
artificial rules of good-breeding which 
cuftom has prefcribed. Even in the per- 
formance x>f the difficult office of admo- 
nition it will di&ate that gentle and en- 
gaging addrefs which wilj be moft likely 
to render the reproof acceptable and effi- 
cacious : according to the apoftolic pre* 
ccpt— *-" If a brother be overtaken in a 
ftult, reflore him in the fpirit of meek- 
nefs," 

Such are the meafures which meeknefs 

dilates to prevent offences ; but if, after 

all its endeavours for this purpofe, they 

% Should arife-^and it muft needs be that 

offence* 
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offences will come— ^this amiable temper 
will enable us to meet them with calm* 
nefs and tranquillityi The man who is 
truly meek never appears to fo much ad- 
vantage as in the midft of ftrife and con- 
tention. Whilft the thunders of difcot4 
are roaring around him f he preferves the 
Region of his own breaft ferene and undis- 
turbed. ^Even when the ftorm falls upon N- 
his own head, when the perverfe humours 
and hoftile paflioirs of others invade hi? 
peace and injure his rights, hettill preferves 
that felf-command which gives him the 
nableft triumph over his adverfary. Slow 
to wrath, he entirely, overlooks flight 
affronts or trifling injuries; and even 
when he has fuftained the moft grievous 
wrongs, ever ready to forgive, he har- 
bours no thoughts of revenge, no defire 
of rendering evil for evil. He is always 
inclined to view the offences of others, 
even when committed againft himfelf, in 
the moft favourable light, and to attend 
to every circumftance which may fertfe 

to 
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to reftrain his refentment. Meeknefs, 
like charity, beareth all things, believett* 
all things, hopeth all things. 

Who docs not fee in the virtue of meek- 
nefs, thus unfolded in a&ion, and (hed- 
ding its benign influence over all the re- 
lations of life, fomething too amiable and 
ufeful to merit the contempt with which 
/ it is fometimes treated — fomething which 

cannot fail to command the love and ef- 
teem of every ingenuous mind, and which 
may fully juftify the charafter given of it 
by the apoftle Peter, who fpeaks of a 
meek and quiet fpirit as in the fight of 
God of great price. 

This virtue, fince it always proceeds 
from a fettled principle and habit of bene- 
volence, muft always partake of the merit, 
and be entitled to the praife, of charity. 
But there are cafes in which meeknefs, 
fpringing from a noble fpirit of generofity, 
and accompanied by fortitude, becomes a 
virtue of the moft fublime and exalted 
kind. In this light the virtue of meek- 
5 nefs 
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hefs appears in the chara&er of Moles, 
who, during the long paflage of the 
Ifraelites through the wildernefs, never 
fuffered the difcontent and perverienefi 
of the people whom he conduced to abate 
his ardour in their fervice. * It was be* 
caufe his love to his countrymen was in* 
Vincible that he endured all their com- 
plaints and reproaches with fucb undis- 
turbed fefenityas to obtain this character, 
that " he was very meek above all the 
men that dwelt upon the face of the 
earth." When the people infulted 
him with their murmurings, faying— - 
" Would to God we had died in Egypt, 
for ye have brought us forth into this 
wildernefs to kill us with hunger;' 9 his 
meek reply was— 44 What are we, that 
ye murmur againft us ? Your murmur- 
ings are not againft us, but againft the 
Lord." But the moft perfeA example 
of meeknefs which hiftory affords is that 
of our Saviour Jefus Chrift. With what 
unruffled compofufre<3id he, on numerous 

occasions, 
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occasion** refute the calumnies and filence 
the reproaches of his enemies! With 
what mild condefcenfion did he endure 
the errors and prejudices, and even the 
ficklenefs and cowardice, of his own di£» 
ci'ples ! How calmly and meekly did he 
meet the infuks and cruelties of his per* 
feutors! Neither th« defertion of the 
apoftles, nor the incdnftancy of Peter, 
nor the treachery of Judas, nor the info* 
lence of the fervant who ftruck him on 
the face in the public court, nor the in- 
dignity which was put upon him by 
clothing him in a gorgeous robe, and 
putting a crown of thorns upon his head, 
nor all the cruel mockery with which his 
inhuman adverfaries endeavoured to in* 
creafe the anguifh of crucifixion, could 
difturb the ferenity of his mind, or call 
forth one angry exclamation from his 
lips. On the contrary, in the very midft 
of his tortures his meeknefs and benevo- 
lence dilated this fublime prayer for bis 
#n«aie*~" Father, forgive the», for 

they 
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they know not what they do." Is it 
poflible to contemplate the gentlenefs and 
meeknefs of Chrift, without feeling that 
raeekneft is not only an amiable but am 
exalted virtue ? 

Of its happy influence both upon the 
tnind in which it dwells, and upon the 
Hate of fbciety, after what has been laid, I 
cannot fuppofe that you entertain adoubt. 
Can it be, that the man who is poffeffeA 
of this amiable fpirit tfbould be atberwifi 
than happy ? Independent of the paffions 
and humours of others, he rifes fuperior 
to the aflaults of ill-nature and malice. 
Enjoying a perpetual fpring of ferehity 
in his own mind, he remains unmoved 
amidft all the commotions of the world 
and the viciffitudes of fortune. Whiift 
he is at peace with others, he is alio at 
peace with himfelf, and pofleffes an in- 
ward calm unknown to perverfe and tur- 
bulent fpirits. Look into his family, and 
you will fee the charm of his mildoe£ dif- 
fusing tranquillity and harmony through 

the 
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' other advantages majr be expected from 
meeknefs, experience, it may be faid, in- 
ftruds us that it is the aftive, bold, and 
refolute lpirits, which bid open defiance to 
oppofition, and will fuffer none to infult 
or injure them with impunity, who are 
moft likely to make their way in the 
world* Let the matter, however, be 
fairly and candidly examined, and it will, 
I doubt not, be found, that even with re- 
fpedt to worldly profperity,a meek temper 
and modeft behaviour will, in the general 
iffue, be found more beneficial to a man 
than violent and overbearing impetuofity* 
If the meek feem lefs able than others to 
defend themfelves againft aflaults, they 
will be lefs likely to be attacked: for 
who will think of disturbing and haraf- 
fing an inoffenfive and peaceable man, 
who is an enemy to none, but withes and 
purfues univerfal concord and happinefs ? 
The general maxim of the apoftlc — 
* l Who is he that will harm you, if ye 
be followers of that which is good ?" may 
Vol. II. ' K be 
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be applied with peculiar propriety to the 
meek. This difpofition cannot fail to 
conciliate the good-will and afFe&ion of 
all upright and honeft men, and may br 
txpeded to do much towards, appealing 
the wrath and difarming the malice of 
the bad* Few perfons are of fo malig- 
nant a difpofition as to perfift in oppreffing 
and injuring thofe whofe gentle fpirit and 
obliging manners invite prote&ion and 
kiikUiefs. While men of turbulent, 
fierce, and implacable tempers, whofe 
hinds are againft every man, muft expeft 
that every man's hand will be againft 
them— thp meek and peaceable may, irr 
the; ordinary courfe of things, hope to 
cfcape injuries ; and, if they cannot grow 
rich by violence and oppreflion, may enjoy 
their pofieffions and the fruits of their 
honeft induftry in quietnefs and fecurity.* 
" What, man is he that defireth life, and 
loveth many days, that he may fee good? 
Depart from evil, and do good ; feek peace 
and purfue it/* 

The 
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The refult of what hath been faid is f 
that meeknefs is a virtue which, inftead 
of being defpifed, ought to be admired and 
cultivated. Be it, then, our habitual en- 
deavour to reftrain our boifterous and 
angry paffions, and to exercife that wif- 
dom which is firft pure, then peaceable, 
gentle, and eafy to be intreated, full of 
mercy, and of good fruits. 
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a Kings xxii. 19. 
tfhtnc heart was tender. 

These words were fpoken in praife of 
Jofiah, a young king of Judah. They 
feem to imply that his fenfibility was an 
amiable feature in his oharafter, and a 
promising omen of his future merit : they 
will, therefore, naturally lead us to ex- 
amine the grounds of this judgment, and 
inquire how far and for what reafons a 
tender heart is a juft title to efteem, and 
a proper obje& of cultivation ; and we 
fhall find the inquiry to be not merely a 
matter of curiofity, but of pra&ical ufe in 
the conduit of life. 

Senfibility 
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Senfibility is that peculiar ftrudure or 
habit of mind which difpofes a man to be 
eafily moved and affe&ed by the obje&s 
around him, and by the events which 
happen to himfelf or others. This quality 
is poffeffed, by different perfons, in very 
different degrees. Some there are whofe 
organs are formed of fuch grofs mate* 
rials, and whofe fpirits flow with fuch a 
fluggith current, that they are incapable 
of any other fcnfations than thofe of ani- 
mal appetite. Such men, being merely 
flefh and blood, live for no other purpofe 
than to confume the fruits of the earth c 
they doze away a languid exiftence with- 
out any enjoyment fuperior to that of 
their kindred herds in the field and the 
flail; and, at the end of their days, pro- 
vided they have had enough and to fpare, 
lay themfelves quietly down to reft. On 
the contrary, there are others whom na- 
ture hath framed in fo delicate a mold, 
who are fo fenfible of every im predion, 
irfoptbcr of joy or grief, that fcarcely a 
K 3 moment 
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moment of their being pafles'frithout its 
pica fares or its pains. To fuch minds, 
not only is every real occurrence inte* 
refting, but imagination itfelf creates in- 
numerable occafions of vexation or de* 
light. Between thefe extremes there are 
many fliades of temper and chara&er, 
fome approaching nearer to the one and 
fome to the other, as they have been re- 
fpe&ively diverfified by the hand of na-r 
ture or of education. 

That education* as well as nature, is 
concerned in forming this trait of cha- 
racter appears from faft and experience. 
Though fome of the feeds of fcnfibility 
are fowu in every mind, favourable cir- 
cumftances are neceflary to bring the 
delicate plant to maturity. Children, 
whofe natural difpofitions are in this re* 
lpe& nearly alike, will difcover more or 
lefs of this quality, according to the con- 
nexions in which they are placed, and in 
proportion to the degree of culture which 

has been beftowed upon their uqdcrftan4* 

ings 
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iogs and their hearts : and, at mature 
age, it is found that fome employments 
and profeftions are more favourable to 
fenfibility than others, and that they 
who are daily called upon to exercife the. 
kind afle&ions which belong to domeftie 
and focial life, -commonly difcoyer a 
greater tenderftefs of fpirit than they who 
give themfel*es up to retirement and fb- 
litude. 

Sensibility being, then, not merely the 
gift of nature, but capable of voluntary 
diminution or improvement, the due re- 
gulation of the heart in this particular 
muft be one branch of felf government 5 
and it becomes an important queftion, 
whether we (hould reft rain, and as much 
as poffible fupprefs, our tender feelings, 
or whether wifdom and virtue require us 
to cberifh and Strengthen them. 

If, on this head, you confult the fages 

fif antiquity, you will find it one of the 

leading do&rines of the fedt of the: Stoics, 

(among whom were many of the firft 

K 4 names 
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names in Greece and Rome) that a wife 
man will raife his mind to a ftate of fu« 
perk>rity to all external imprefiions, and 
will not fuffer his happinefs to be affedled 
by any of the pains or pleafures which 
arife from the fenfes or imagination ; that 
be will feek for enjoyment within him- 
felf, in that tranquillity, which arifesfrom 
a contempt of fortune, and from the con-* 
fcious dignity of wifdom and virtue ; 
and, confequently, that the indulgence 
of the tender feelings of afle&ion, and the 
foft emotions of compaffion, is a weaknefs 
which it is the office of philofophy to 
fubdue. 

Among the moralifts of modern times 
you will meet with fome who adopt the 
fame unfeeling fyftem, though fomewhat 
lowered in its tone j who will tell you, 
that the paffions compofe the inferior part 
of our constitution, which may, perhaps, 
in the prefent ftate of things, be of fome 
ufe to ftimulate us to neceflary exertions j 
fcut th#, in proportion as we improve ia 

iporal 
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moral merit, we (hall rife fuperior to the 
impulfes of appetite, paflion, and fenti- 
ment, and always aft upon general pria- 
ciples of wifdom, and a calm conviftioa 
of what is right. 

But this fyftem, both in its ancient and 
its modern form, whatever decorations it ' 
may have received from eloquence, or how 
powerfully foever it may recommend it- 
felf to our pride under the notion of ex- 
alting human nature, evidently militates 
againft experience and common fenfc: 
for it has always been feen, in fa&, that, 
the mod excellent and fublime characters 
have been thofe, who, together- with 
ftrength of intellect, have poffefled aa 
ardour of fpirit and glow of (entiment 
which have urged them on to great and 
generous deeds ; and it muft be obvious 
to every one who contemplates human 
nature as it appears in real life, that man 
i? a being who neceffarily depends for his 
bappiqefs, in a great meafure, upon ex~ 
tftflal ofejetfs, and that individuals of the 

human 
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human ipccies rauft be capable of enjoy- 
ment and exertion in proportion to the 
force of the impreffion which thefe make 
upon their feelings. What is the very 
effence of enjoyment but an agreeable 
perception of impreffions made upon the 
fenfes, bodily x>r mental ? No man is 
happy l?ecaule he knows a fa<3: or be- 
lieves a truth, but becaufe he is con* 
fcious of a pleating emotion. If, there- 
fore, happinefs is the ultimate obje& of 
our purfuit, it muft be the part of a wile 
man to xherifh that ferifibility which is 
thd immediate fpring of enjoyment. 

By reafonings of this kind it were eafy 
to refute the fophiftry of 'thole '-who, 
having abforbed their feelings in abftrufe 
Speculation, or benumbed them* by Toli- 
tude and ina&ion, have been delirous of 
depreciating enjoyments vfrhich they an* 
no longer capable of relilhing. But falfe 
philofophy is not the only enemy to the 
pure pleafures of the heart: they meet 
with ftUl more powerful oppofitioii from 

- that 
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that tyrants to which all the world is 
i difpofed to pay fiich implicit obedience, 

F&fltion. 

From ah affe&ation of fuperior wif* 
dom, or, perhaps, through «nvy of plea- 
fures which their fouls, debafed and ftu- 
pified by criminal indulgence, could no 
longer «njoy; fome eccentric wits have 
pronounced it a proof of vulgarity and 
)ow*breeding to be touched by a tale of 
diftrefs, to flied a tear over real mifery f 
or to give way to any of the natural ex-» 
j preffions of tendernefs. The faftuonable 

Crowd, who, to 6ve themfelves the fa- 
tigue of thinking, and td avoid the dis- 
credit of being Angular, take up the opi-r 
I nions with the drefs of the day, have im- 

mediately pafled from the extreme of 
falfe delicacy, to that of affe&ed in feasi- 
bility : and now it becomes the mode to . 
affume an air of indifference oh the moft 
interefting occasions; every appearance 
of tendernefs is ridiculed} thofe natural 
pxpreffions of fenfibility which give the 

firft 
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firft charm to beauty arc concealed or 
difguifed ; and, in fhort, nature is banifli*- 
cd to introduce a kind of ftoicifm, of 
which the father of the feft would have 
been afhamecL This folly, considered as 
a fpecies-of affe&ation, is a proper fubje& 
of ridicule ; but, regarded as deftru&ive 
of humanity and virtue, it merits the 
rooft ferbus cenfure. 

Suffer not yourfelves, my brethren, tp 
be r^afoncd out of your feelings by the 
fubtleties of pretended philoibphers, nor 
to be laughed out of them by the dupes 
of whim and faftiion. Follow nature 
and experience, and they will teach you 
that fenfibility ought to be chcrifhed as a 
iburce of enjoyment, as a guard of inno- 
cence, and as an incentive to humane and 
generous actions* 

Who is the man that is belt qualified 
to contemplate the works of nature with 
pleafure ? It is furely he whofe foul is 
rooft fufceptible of the emotions of ad- 
miration and delight from the contempla- 
tion 
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lion of grandeur and beauty! Who is 
capable of enjoying in perfe&ion the (a- 
tisfa&ions of virtuous friendfhip, the en- 
dearments of domeftic life, " the dear 
characters of huiband, father, brother/ 9 
but thei man whofe bofom glows with 
every generous ientiment, and is open to 
ev<ry impulfe of kindneis ? Who (hall 
experience the divine confolations of pure 
devotion, but he who adds to rational 
opinions concerning the nature and char- 
ra&er of the Supreme Being, fublime con- 
ceptions of his greatnefe, a deep fenfe of 
dependence upon his providence, warm 
feelings of gratitude for his mercies, and 
a foul which humbly and devoutly re- 
figns its powers and interefts to his di- 
rection? Where fliall true enjoyment 
refide, if not in the heart, which is the 
feat of tender, every generous, every dU 
vine fentiment ? 

What though in the prefent ftate* 
where good and evil are infeparably 
blended, the tender heart muft often 

bleed 
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bleed over mtferies which it wants the 
power to relieve? What though the 
diftrefles of fympathy are to the gene- 
rous mind, in many cafes, equal to thofe 
of a&ual fuffering ? Let not (he man of 
feeling complain of his lot, or think it 
hard that Heaven has called him to hear 
his brothers burdens *as well as his own y 
for, in the midft of the forrows of com- 
panion, there is a glow of virtuous felf* 
approbation— a confcioufneft of feeling 
as we ought — which compenfates for the 
kceneft fenfations of anguifli. The^tears^ 
which a good man fheds over a brother in 
diftrefs are " precious drops, which the 
affli&ed objeft on whom they fall receives* 
with grateful affedtion, which the fynP 
pathifing mourner himfelf would not 
wifh to withhold, and upon Which the 
God of companion looks down with com- 
placency. Who would not rather have 
been the tender-hearted Samaritan, who 
hfrd pity on the wounded ftranger that 
had fallen among thieves, aad bound up 

his 
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his wounds, than the inhuman Levke, 
who came and looked on him, and paffcd 
by on the other fide ? If the tender heart 
have forrows ' of its own, it hath alio 
joys " with which ftrangers intermeddle 



not." 



But fehfibility is valuable, not only at 

a SOURCE of ENJOYMENT, but a* an AT0 
tO VIRTVE. 

We naturally regard the firft appear- 
ances of this amiable temper in children 
as the dawning of an honeft and excellent 
chara&er. When an affe&ionate parent 
obferves his child difcovering a tender 
heart, not in weak fears and alarms at the 
approach of imaginary dangers, but by ' 
dropping an involuntary tear upon hear* 
ing a tale of forrow, by entering with ^ 
ardour into the feelings and interefts of 
his companions and friends, by giving 
unprompted and unfolicited alms to the 
poor and affli&ed, and by treating the 
brute creation, and even the infedl tribe, 
with humanity— fhrinkirig back- with ter- 
z ror 
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tor from the thought of crufhing under 
loot a worm— thefe indications of a gene- 
rous fpirit he beholds with incxpreffible 
delight; from thefe materials his fond 
imagination frames the moft pleating 
hopes and brigbteft profpe&s* Nor let 
kirn doubt, that if he carefully preferve 
and chcrifl* the fair plant which nature 
has produced, it will yield a rich abund- 
ance of precious fruit. 

If you have ever feen a young perfon 
discharging with cheerfulnefs every filial 
duty towards an aged father— foothing 
his cares by the kindeft and moft refpeft- 
ful attention; alleviating his pains and 
infirmities by every office of love ;* and 
bearing even the fretfulnefs of age with- 
out a murmur — If you have ever beheld 
a daughter retiring, without reluftance, 
from fcenes of pleafure and vanity into 
the filent chamber of ficknefs, to pay the 
laft offices of afFe&ion and duty to a dying 
mother — watching and weeping over her 
pillow; preventing her wants with the 
kindeft affiduity; cheering he* fainting 
4 heart 
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heart with the gentle voice of love, and 
fuftaining her languid head in the laft 
moments of expiring nature — in fcenes 
like thefe you muft have learned to prize 
and admire genuine unafFeded fenfibility ; 
you muft have been convinced, that the 
firft ingredient in forming a perfect do- 
mestic chara&er is a tender heart. 

With whatever contempt the gay and 
diffipated may affe£t to treat this quality, 
its value is known and confefled by all 
who have been fo fortunate as to retire 
from the public walks of pleafure into the 
tranquil abodes of domeftic happinefs. 
What but this can preferve alive the flame 
of conjugal affe&ion through all the vi- 
ciflitudes of life, and amidft all the im- 
perfections of humanity ? What but this 
can fupport and cheriih parental love 
through all a father's labours and cares, 
and all a mother's forrows and anxieties t 
What but this can form between bro- 
thers and Afters a bond of affection which 
will enliven their years of childhood and 

Voj,. II. L youth 
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youth with a thoufand pica fares, and 
which no change of fituation or connec- 
tions (hall afterwards be able to diffolve ? 
What, in fine, but the charm of fenfi- 
bility, can be of power fufficicnt to repel 
the vapours of fretfukiefs and fpleen, and, 
through all the cloudy days which muft 
be expeded in the courfe of life, to bid 
the hours of domeftic inttrcourfe pafs 
pleafantly and cheerfully along ? 

Even in the cottage and the defart this 
precious gem is fometimes found, and 
there affords the poor and unlettered pea- 
fant delights which many a prince and 
jphilofopher might envy. " A portion 
of this treafure is fometimes given," fays 
one who knew how to touch the fined 
chords of the feeling heart, " to the 
rougheft peafant who traverfes the bleakeft 
mountains; and happy is thy cottage, 
and happy is the (barer of it, and happy 
are the lambs which fport about you." 

In the moft mterefting concerns and 
trying fituations of life, let me afk you, 

is 
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is it not the man who poflefies a tender 
heart in whom you would repofc your con* 
fidence, or to whom you would look up 
for comfort ? Would you wifh to con- 
ned yourfelf in bulinefs with a man 
whofe infenfibility would allow him to 
purfue the ftraitroad of felfiflincfs with- 
out regard to the calls of honour and 
genefofity* or with ©he whofe feelings 
would prompt him to confult his neigh- 
bour's intefeft as well as his own ? If 
yoo wefe defirous of finding a friend, to 
whoni you might commit the important 
charge of guarding the property and the 
innocence, and fu peri ft tending the educa- 
tion of yotir orphan children, would you 
not* if pdffible, make choice of a man 
whdfe heart would incline him to dis- 
charge the truft with tendernefs and ge- 
nerality? In the hour of humiliation, 
when misfortune has caft you down into 
the' vale of poverty, fay, would you wifh 
for a friend, one who, through infenfi- 
bility or an affectation of wifefom, ftiould 
L 2 bid 
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bid you laugh at the caprices of Fortune, 
and defpife her frowns, or one who with 
tender iympathy would make your cafe 
his own, and by ads of kindnefs, per- 
formed with that delicacy which true 
fenfibility always di&ates, affift you in 
fupporting your burden ? Whilft you are 
opprefled with grief for the lofs of a parent, 
a wife, a child, or a friend, would you 
choofe for the companion of your forrows 
the man whofe nature or whofe iyftem in- 
ftru&s him to fpeak of life as a jeft, and of 
its fond attachments as child ilh and effe- 
minate weaknefles, and who is capable of 
iuftilting the filent forrows of a heart op- 
preifed with unfeafonable pleafantry ; or 
the man who will generoufly partake of 
your grief, echo back your fighs, lend a 
ferious ear to your lamentations, apd pour 
into youp wounded bofom the balm of 
tender condolence? Laftly, when dif- 
% eafe or decay fhall bring you to the verge 
of the grave, what is there, excepting 
only your own peaceful reflections and 

" good 
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u good hope towards God," which will 
yield you fuch fupport as the prefence of 
a friend, whofe tender heart will inftrufl: 
him to liften with interefted attention to 
your " tale of fymptoms," whofe gentle 
hand will " fmooth the bed of deaths 
and whofe foothing accents will u whifper 
peace" to. your departing fpirit? 

If fuch be the value of a tender heart 
in all the mod important offices and in- 
teresting fituations of life, (hall I not be 
pardoned, if I recommend it to yod, in 
the purfuit of happinefs, to cultivate fcn- 
fibility? . 

For this purpofe, keep your heart with 
all diligence to prevent the intrufion of 
felfifhnefs, and the long train of fordid 
pafTions which are its conftant attendants. 
Beware " left your heart be hardened 
through the deceit fuhiefs of fin." De* 
ftroy not your native feeliugs by indulg- 
ing in riot and excefs: damp not their 
ardour by the fordid purfuits of avarice; 
facrifke them not at the (hrine of ambi- 
L 3 tion. 
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tion. Believe me, there is little room for 
the kind and gentle paffions in a bofom 
that is occupied by unlawful cfefires. It 
is only whilft the heart remains uncor* 
rupted that it is capable of tendernefs. 

To this negative rule for preserving 
your fen fixity I will add, in conclvtfioQ, 
two pofitive precepts: The firft y fre- 
quently prefent before your fight ex- 
amples of pure and virtuous fenfibiUty; 
%htJeconJ 9 embrace every proper oeca- 
lion of exercifing your tender and gene- 
rous feelings. 

I would not be underftood, undejr the 
former of thefe rule*, to recommend the 
frequent and promifcuous reading of mo 
dern fi&tious writings of the fentimeatal 
kind; for though a few produ&ions of 
this fort may be no lefs diftinguifhed by 
their good moral tendency than by their 
literary merit, the generality of them 
either teach nothing, or worfe than no- 
thing — either tend to deprave the tafte, 
enervate the mind, and corrupt the heart, 

5 or > 
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or, at bcft, only engage young people in 
a frivolous and unprofitable employment 
of the raoft precious moments of their 
lives. The pages of hiftory afford many 
inftru&ive and intereft'mg examples of 
humanity and generality; and the holy 
icriptures abound with narrations, both 
fictitious and real, adapted to infpire the 
youthful mind with, every tender and 
noble fentiment. Of the fi&itious kind 
I will mention, as particularly excellent, 
the fable of the Ewe-lamb* by means of 
which the prophet Nathan admonifbed 
David; and the parables of the Prodigal 
Son, and the Good Samaritan. Of nai* 
ratives founded on real fa& there is no* 
thing in all the remains of antiquity more 
interesting than the ffcory of Jofeph and 
his Brethren. But if you wifh to culti- 
vate a manly and generous fenfibility, 
turn your eyes to that great pattern of all 
moral excellence, our Lord and Saviour 
Jefus Chrift. Behold him, from the 
uobleft principles of piety and public 
L 4 fpirit, 
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fpirit, tenderly mourning over the de- 
pravity of his countrymen, and lamenting 
with tears the approaching ruin of their 
city and kingdom. As he drew nigh 
unto the city, he wept over it, faying— 
" Oh I that thou hadft known, even 
thou at leaft, in this thy day, the things 
that belong to thy peace ; but now they 
are hidden from thine eyes!" With what 
kind affe&ion did Jefus attach himfelf to 
the family of Lazarus ! and how tenderly 
did he fympathife with Mary and Martha 
when they informed him of their bro- 
ther's death, and (hewed him the tomb ia 
which he was buried! " Jesus wept." 
At his laft painful hour, when a foul lefs 
benevolent than his would have been 
wholly abforbed in its own fufferings, 
how generoufly did he pray for his perfe- 
cutors — " Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do!*' How affec- 
tionately did he commit his weeping 
mother, who was {landing at the foot of 
the crofs, to the care of his beloved dif- 

ciple J 
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ciplt! " When Jefus faw his mother, 
anii the difctple whom he loved (landing 
by, he faith unto his mother, Wofrian, 
behold thy fon ! then faid he tt> the dif- 
ciple, Behold thy mother !" 

If you wifh, in this refpeft, to be in- 
fpired with the fpirit of your divine Maf- 
ter, go and imitate his excellent example. 
Intereft yourfelves tenderly in the wel- 
fare of your relations, your friends, your 
countrymen, and all your fellow-crea- 
tures. Let your bofom be ever open to 
the impreflions of generality. Have a 
fraile of complacence for every fcene of 
enjoyment, a figh for every brother in 
calamity, a tear for every friend in for- 
row. " Rejoice with them that rejoice, 
and weep with them that weep." And 
fuffer not your tendernefs to exhauft it- 
felf in fighs, and tears, and lamentations : 
let it prompt you to deeds of liberality 
and mercy. Manifeft the fincerity of 
your kind affe&ions, by daily exercifing 
them in your domeftic relations, by 

" vifitin'g 
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" vifitiiig the fatherlefs and widotvs in 
their affli&ion," by fupporting " the 
feeble knees, and binding up the broken 
heart/' by " becoming eyes to the blind, 
feet to the lame, and a father to the poor ;" 
and, finally, by €C loving your enemies, 
and forgiving their trefpafles."— " Be ye 
kind one to another, tbnbe*-heartbp, 
forgiving one another, even as God in 
Chrift hath forgiven you/ 9 
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Unexpenfive Methods of doing 
Good. 



Acts m. 6. 

Silver and gold have Inane ; butfuch as I 
have give 1 1 bee. 

That part of mankind on whom Pro- 
vidence has beftowed the diftin&ion of 
wealth are alraoft univerfally objects of 
envy to their inferiors in rank and for- 
tune. By the felfifli they are of courle 
envied, on account of the numerous ad* 
vantages which their condition affords 
them for j*erfonal enjoyment. The ge- 
nerous, too, though difinclined to the in- 
dulgence of fd bale a paffion, feel them- 

felves 
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felves aim oft irrefiftibly impelled to envy 
a lot which, whilft it makes ample pro- 
vifion for the gratification of appetite, the 
amufemcnt of fancy, and the improve- 
ment of intellect, gives full fcope for 
the exercife of the benevolent affe&ions. 
When the warm-hearted friend of man 
beholds objects of compaflion around him 
whofe poverty and afflidion importun- 
ately foltcit that charitable aid which he 
is incapable of bellowing ; when, at the 
feme time, he fees the needy fuppliant 
contemptuoufly fpurned from the door 
of fome pampered favourite of fortune, 
by the haughty and unfeeling lord of the 
manfion, or by his no lefs. haughty and 
unfeeling menial — how naturally does he 
exclaim, with a figh of difcontent which 
is too generous to be highly culpable— <• 
" Why are the gifts of fortune thus un- 
equally, and, as it appears to the narrow 
view of mortals, thus indifcriminately 
diftributed ? Wherefore is it, under th? 
government of a gracious Providence, 

that 
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that the power and the inclination to do 
good are often fo widely fe para ted, while 
mifery is left to pine, in hopelefs indi- 
gence, and the generous heart is denied 
its pureft delight and beft reward ?" 

It is with the defign of counteracting 
this kind of diflfatisfadion with the pre- 
sent condition of roan that in this dif- 
courfe I introduce to your attention the 
fentiment which Peter addreffed to the 
lame man, on whom he was about to 
perform a miraculous cqre — " Silver and 
gold have I none; but fuch as I have 
give I thee." None of us, it is true, are 
in the prefent day furnifhed with the 
apoftolic gift of healing; but every man 
poffefles various capacities and opportu- 
nities of relieving diftrefs and promoting 
happinefs which are wholly unconnected 
with riches. Every man, whatever be 
his external condition, poffefles, or may 
acquire, moral difpofitions and intellectual 
endowments, which will enable him to 
contribute to the comfort and benefit of 

his 
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his domeftic and friendly connexions, Mid 

to ferve the community of which he id 

a member. Without giving gold or 

; fiver, it is in the power of any one* wh<* 

; does not want the inclination, in a thou*- 

t (and ways to do good. 

If, for example, the rich man can have 
the fatisfaftion of fending a donation from 
his purfe, or a morfel from his table, to 
the cottage which, by means of difeafe 
or accident, is become the gloomy abode 
of wretchednefs ; the poor man, tod, 
though he has neither gold nor Giver to 
beftow, may enjoy his (hare of the divine 
luxury of beneficence, by vifiting his 
brother in his affliction, by foothing his 
fbrrows with the unaffe6ted language of 
fympathy, and by rendering him offices 
of humanity and kindnefs, which perfons 
in a higher ftation might be little quali- 
fied, and poflibly lefs difpofed, to per- 
form : and if the moral merit of both be 
accurately weighed, it will, perhaps, be 
found that the fcale will preponderate in 

favour 
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favour of the latter. For what is the fa- 
crifice which the rich man makes in 
parting with a fmall portion of his wealth, 
when compared with that which is made, 
on the fame occafion, by the kind neigh- 
bour, who, merely from a motive of 
humanity, gives up his profitable hours 
of induftry, deprives himfelf of his na- 
tural reft, and perhaps even expofes him- 
felf to the hazard of fatal infe&ion, to 
become a ufeful attendant in a fick room ? 
No one, who has known what a fick 
room means, can doubt, that to perform 
its duties with afliduity, difcretion, and 
tendernefs, is in the higheft degree me- 
ritorious. A mother, watching day after 
day, and night after night, with unceaf- 
ing attention and unabating folickude, 
over a beloved child, whom foome cruel 
difeaf? has fufpended by an invifihfe 
thread over the grave — a daughter, re- 
tired from all the gay allurements of life 
to the filent folitude of the chamber, 

where 
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where a parent, long loved and revered, 
is gradually finking under the infirmities . 
of age, there to " watch and weep befidc 
the bed of death," and to difqharge the 
laft debt of filial gratitude by every Tooth- 
ing word and look, and every gentle 
office which true affe&ion at fuch a mo- 
ment will di&ate — a friendy frequently 
repairing to the bed-fide of his fick friend, 
to enliven the heavy hours of languor or 
pain by the foothing fmiie of affe&ion, 
and to beguile the tedious moments by 
cheering converfation — a dome/tic, whofe 
grateful and affe&ionate heart rifes above 
the fordid idea of gain, and prompts him 
•to attend his matter, without regarding 
fatigue or danger, through fcenes of im- 
minent peril or tedious affliction, to the- 
laft moments of his life — thefe are cha- 
racters which, though in the walks of 
retired and humble life they may fre- 
quently pafs unnoticed, are, in truth, 
poflefled of more fubftantial merit, • and 
entitled to higher praife, than belong to 

many 



* .* 
faaby wbofifc pbfthutftous mtinificebC* in 

jproviding for the ert&iqn of hofpitala or 
thutehfe* baa touted their duft with mo* 
mubeatai honours; 

Between . friends* r whofc Hearts arft 
linked by the facred tie of difmtereftei 
fcffc&ion, wealth may* it is true* furniflt 
many opportunities of rendering eflential 
Service* Under heavy lofles or misfor* 
tunes it may fuppiy a kind and liberal 
beaefa&ion: in the moment of embar* 
taifment it may afford the feafonable 
affiftance of a generous loan ; againft vio* 
lence and oppreffion it may provide arm* 
tour of defence ; for wrongs and injuries % 
it may procure legal redrefst But> with* 
out the help of moiiey* there are nu* 
nitrous benefits* at leaft of equal value 
With thofe whieh ire to be purcWed 
With gold, which may be conferred bf 
• one friend upon another, Ip a moment 
of doubt and perplexity, when of two 
plans* having each its peculiar advan- 
tages, it is difficult to determine which 
Vol. !!• . M 15 
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h moft *ligitelfe; when <rf two prethods 
of a&kig, daoh of which k attended with 
inconvenience and hazard, out mtift bo 
adopted; or when new fitttttfotis MMl 
fcoimexk>ft& cfrfeate a he¥f : fet ©f <*tt«ies 
hitherto unpfatfifed, or prefent : a new 
feries of temptations for Which the youttg 
adventurer is unprepared^of what in* 
eftimable vilue is'- that toifdtta whteh 
tveighs witk' deliberation ' and diftm* 
' guifhes with accuracy, itid' that expe* 
rience which fnrriiflies fimilir prefcecfents, 
and frotti-paft hdcs infers the J>roWW« 
expeftatioh Vitfl rtrfpted* t» thfc fccyfe! 
# Young petfons «nay not always te fully 
fenfible of the value of wife covnfel } 
but, after a few unfttccefsful trials of thttir 
own ftrengthi -and a few painfol moitift* 
cations and difappointraents in conftw 
•quence of erroneous judgments and ptt* 
cipitate exterminations, they will learn 
that the maxims of wiftjom are worth 
Kftcning to, and that the lefibns taught 
by experience are not td be defpiftd. 

Of 



, Of , ftitt greater vaflue> thougfcy pe Aaps> s 

©vt!ft'ifa<tffe freqocntly fligHtta, wtKe'be^ 

nefiT iXf^hfuIreprobf. -Thfe firft cieviv 

sftjofls^ta the tight Way 'are oftfen mite 

imperceptibly; efpecially by .young per* 

fotis, whcflfc attention is more, agreeably 

occupttd- than 'in pbnderirig the path of 

their Ret v J yet ftfft deviatlbns, however 

trifling in thertifetves;' often terrtiinate in 

the moft tktouftive irrtWMaftties. How ? 

dcfiftble/th'enf, '^k-'k to hive 'always at 

htmd^a -juiffcibiis'. afid° feifoflfl tobnitof, 

tf ho, 'without exerbifing unreasonable fe-» 

verity, wilt bfin£ our a&ions and" cha« : 

ra&er to the ftandard Of virtui? and r 

whenever he difcovers a defeft/' will" to- 

rfeftiy point -it mit-^wfi^ ,r fe^etajjig 

** open rebuke better thin ftcret > love,** 

ahdehbofing rather torilk'his ' intere.fi: jn 

the*a#fe&ion of His friend than to leave 

his Innocence expofed "to hazard/ will, 

on the firft appearance of moral ilifeafe* 

adminifter ' the whblefoAie. medicine f of 

admonition! Reproof is a precious gift 

M 2 which 
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which none but a fool will defpiie* *' Re- 
buke a wife man," faith, Solomon, * $ md 
he will love thee/ As an ear-ring of gold, . 
and aa ornament of fine gold, fo is a wife 
reproof upon an obedient ear*" 

Among the unexpenfive methods of 
fcrviug and obliging a friend may alfo be 
reckoned the payment of his due tribute 
of praife, and the vindication of his cha- 
racter from (lander. A few words, which 
are eafily fpoken and coft nothing, may 
in either of thefe ways contribute an 
effentiai benefit. With refpeft to the 
former, the bellowing of praife, forae de- 
gree of caution and delicacy is indeed nor 
ceflary. , Flattery, which is a ftudied at- 
tempt to fdft^r felf-conceit, is an injury 
iliftead of a kindnefs ; and Salomon's ob* 
fcrvation is certainly juft, that •• he wtu> 
rebuketh a man fliall afterwards find 
more favour than he that flattereth with 
his tongue. 91 Even deferred praife, pro- 
fufely beftowed, either defeats its owjn 
eiid by exciting difguft, or injures its 

objeft 
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t>f>je& by encouraging vanity. Admi* 
mftered, however, with a judicious and 
tfparing hand, praife may not only be an 
trtnoccnt gratification of the natural dc* 
lire of reputation, but a beneficial ftimu- 
lant to meritorious exertions. When it 
Is indire&ly beftowed in extolling the 
merit of perfons who are abfent, the tri- 
bute of praife is lef* liable to abufe; and 
it then, perhaps, more effectually anfwers 
the purpbie of eftablifhing the reputation 
of the perfon commended, as the ap- 
friauder is leVs expqfed to the fufpicion of 
1 flattery. But, after all, th* mott eflential 
(crvice which *fcan be rendered to another 
man's chara&er is to take pains to clear it 
from the afperfions of calumny. In the 
prefent ftate of fbciety, which furqidies 
fo many oec)£ons and enticements to 
flander, the calls for the exercife of this 
ipecies of benevolence ape frequent ; and 
when it is confident} that this kiod office 
may be performed at the cafy expdnce of 
§ Httlc breath, it TeAofts op fmatt ffif? 
M 1 credil 
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credit upon mankind that they fo oftea 
^fer.^aio^cnt reputation, to lie bleed- 
jpg .utjde^ the (baft? .of .malice' without 

^tfWS j.'^^f : > % fipi it*, , defence. J* 
fQtae-caie& *lju£ -H^ay, be the eif«&. of .piti- 
ful .timidity $ad, cowardice ; ia others, i* 
^uft.^ irapnted to. the, #iU worfe ino- 
tiy^ qj", feflcej tnaAevolence. Ia eyecy ia*. 

d^crvqd^j- .depreciated, , and innoceace 
Cruelly aif wftd,, ^nd might by a Ipirited 
yjftdicjfliqn; b^je&aed. fgoqa infamy,. 1*3 
Wfe d*l^rtlP«.*f4hfe;^ife ©"tfitf^ and 
fcJturUAift(bm<llMioti:: of :fche;;dirifl;iwi &* 
©fidoing ^s! w«!iwcuU te^ohp.Ueto, Ji 
truly. bcoeYoknt-imaa' w&jsjo&eJn an 
opportunity! of potting. tacfikuce therout 
tgfiant toogue q£ Gaaidenj and it.ia 3 
pteafrog 9pAt&o* t . tha*. .fo ■ important a,o. 
P«(Cq ofr^doefe^aiOtCQafiwd to tt* 
twh»; hwfc iwflr** pwfoitnwd t)y,aay w 
whojUafliAidartrtoifbcUQC-ihc ioptrfld* 
WKiajtu^gu^jto %tekarf.*heicd^.Bdev';crr 
-liiUtsttti nsxtuirfbour ajtentidnytotfo* 
:il.^.' ? 1.1 meftic. 
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mcAic life, to remark how mAny -of its 
dories and its comforts are independent 
of wealth* We erery where k6 heads 
ef families toiling, with unwearied * in«* 
duftry, to procure for therafelVes and 
their dependents neceffaries^ conveniences^ 
fuperfinities* TJfcohigher'they ard-aUe 
to afcepd in this progrefs* ; the more are 
they difpofed tp congratulate each other 
on their gpod fyrtwt. They conclude, 
and, it is owped* not without reaibn* 
that by increaiing. th^ir wealth th$y w? 
crflafe theif f m$aps . of enjoyment : \ }&% 
tefplve* apd. the r^felutipa is, in the; 
n*in, not to b? condepj^ d t , } that they 
wtft.fxei$ .^eix utopofl: ajdeavflurs ,to ap* 
^ip.f^9he9^,.^iitri9 ^^Higj^eirat^ 
t€«tJ9%.tp. thja ; Qbtf$ K ffKn:«*~*<P *pt t^ 
lofe fight o£ every otijer ; : tjbuey are tesdy 
to imaging thajt jyhpn,,they ^f ve r cor % 
paffed this jre^t end ,t^ h^e^c^ge^ 

wd r pf *owfe # ^9 J^J^By* - Tl* ierioua 
M 4 truth 
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truth is* that wbca men have fopfftie^ 
their toilies with the greatcft ahua&nco 
of wealthy if they have done nothing fife 
for thcta* they hay* left them, with re^ 
fpe£ to the radft effential ingredients of 
febcity * forlorn and deftitute. The maf- 
+tt of a femrly, in order, to render hia 
houfe during hid life the manfion of hap* 
pirtefs, muft not only fill it with fplendi^ 
furniture, adorn it with the elegant pro* 
dtftSttons of art* and fuppljr it with the. 
varieties of a luxurious table, but muf\ 
ii(6 make innocence, peace, and love, his. 
tort {font guefts. |n order to fecure the. 
happinefs of his children after his death, 
jjie'rfeuft do tjiore for them than merely 
provide them with the means* of living in, 
£afe and fpkadour ; he muft give then^ 
ttiofe gbod principles and virtuous habits 
Which wilj fecure them againft the fafci* 
Rations of folly and the fedu&ion of vice; 
he muft give them, by a courfe oiftczdy 
culture arid <fifcipline,'tfie capacity of in* 
$ie#uaj and moral enjoyment j he mu(l 



>. 
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give them, by the mild hut commanding 
influence of example, a love of order, 9 
habit of induftry, a power of felf-con* 
froul, aqd, above ^1, a difpqfitjon to find 
his own higheft happinefs in making 
pthets happy. And all this the poor 
man can do for his family as well as the 
fich. If he is only able, wi$h his utmoft 
induftry, to bring home to his humble 
pottage its " daily bread/* he can bring 
\t home with at* honeft heart and a fmtte 
pf content ; and, thus accompanied, ho 
can beftow upon his wife and his children 
{incerc delight, to which the gay inhabi- 
tants of many a magnificent manfien are 
ftrapgers. 1£ when he dies, he can be* 
ques^h his children no. rich* legacies, he 
can* however, leave them poflefled pi 
healthful constitutions, uncorrupted minds, 
v\ unfpotted reputotiop, and a good bopo 
tow^r^s God; and, feeing his children. 
Cbu* eota*sd, h« may peacefully bid 
the* frtwdtt, %iog to them with his 
^parting hr«*h~" Silver and gold have 

\ nonc \ 
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I none ; but iuch as / I towe give I yon* 
£ehc4d» . *di*s J>ut God (hall be with 

In die cafual intercaurfes of fociety, oc 
in the purfuit of its great public interefts* 
what t* it which renders a man moft act 
ceptablc or mod: ufeful, the. poffefiion o£ 
CKtenftve property, or of krteUc&ual.and 
rawal merit I . Do you efttmatea maaa'a 
cjuaUfioatious foi; being an agreeable cam- 
paaion, by the wealth he difpiays, or by 
the difpoiitions and talents bq difo©Ycrsi> 
Notwithftanding the Wind hpirwrge.whicfo 
ia on many oocaliotts paid tfr money, era 
k be <quaftioned, that ifc any liberal :fo~ 
Gicty. the man who has good fen&t '*» 
atfightsaqd uhderftanding, and iaitifehip 
maimers, though deft rate of riches* wift 
cetaamand mote attention aiid refped* thou 
th* ignorant cfcurl> wJtofe only record 
mcndatU)n ie Jhtt^hii* coffers are fdU'cf 
fiiifcrvahd ^W[ ? <^tf*rd*>Wfoaik wotfW 
lbdety ; Jodr upofor :>th* di«aio»r-otf it* 
affifins,>ffor the xx>iti&lon4#fc*&irt4ett 9 
4 «r 
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or for the melioration of its conditio*— t# 
men of wealth without information, abi- 
lity, or integrity, or to men who are more 
diftingutthed by talent* and virtue, than. . 
by affluence ? So far is it from being true 
jhat men are of value to the public it 
proportion to their riches, that thofe very 
mqn \vho,.whilft they hav$ been impelled 
|)y i^he motive of neceffity have been, 
aftiwe and ufeful members* of fociety, ay 
ioou a? they bare accomplished their' lu* 
xgytjve .df%o$, have often been fcen to 
throw tbwn&lves: upon fhe cpuqh of 
iujxwjy* aad i^^f the ^ecnai^dcr of their 
day* irt ufoldfa and inglorious iodotence. 
Thegwateft benefefiborrctf mankind. have 
foeti^apmag thofe; in > whom an .earneft 
def rtf-of fadaaft feme, * noble love of 
troth, or a genedoua 'ambition to be ex* 
tttAvqly uftfelto i^ankind, has fubdued 
the fordid thirft of gain, and ha* prompted 
tl**m r afcthe braird of . eveiy felflfli in* 
tereft, to employ alii the. energy of their 
ptafBtt fori tk& diftrioa of ikaowkdg* and 

the 
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the extenfion of freedom. Even In the 
loweft clafs of fociety amdng the labour* 
ing poor, ingenuity and induftry have 
often produced ufeful inventions and im* 
provements in the arts of more value to 
the public than all the coftly offerings of 
oftentatious munificence. The ttuth is, 
every citizen, whatever be his rank oi fta* 
tion, is capable of ferviog the community* 
and his capacity of ufefulnefs is not to be 
meafured by his riches, but by his inteU 
leftual accomplishments and moral at** 
tainments. Whilft the poor man is con* 
fcious that he is benefiting the public by 
his manual labour, his welUdire&ed in* 
genuity, his domeftic virtues, and the 
general influence of a good example, ke 
has no reafon to bo afliamed of his po* 
verty : in the midft of hi$ fcUow-citifccns 
he tnay bear tbe firm and. areft afpeQ of 
boneft .pride, a&4 roay (ay to his cotm? 
try-*-' 4 Silver, and gold hwe I tinne ; but 
fuch a»I have give I thoe. H \ 

^Vithout eateritig into fiirtber details* 

■■■ . . ft* 
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theinftances which have in this difcourfe 
been adduced of ^inexpensive method* 
or doing taoon are abundantly fufficient 
to prove, that the pleafures of beneficence 
are by no means confined to the rich, and 
that a man may render his brethren many 
important Services without giving them 
money. 

The fubjeft of this difcourfe fuggeftc 
an important leflbn to the poor and to the 
rich. The poor may draw from what 
has been faid the confoling reflexion, that 
whatever other difadvantages they may 
labour tinder, they are not excluded from 
the divine delight of doing good. If they 
cannot enjoy the fatisfa&ion of feeing 
their names enrolled in the honourable 
lift of benefadtors to public charities ; if 
they are obliged frequently to fuffer the 
painful mortification of feeiug a fellow* 
creature in want without having the 
power to relieve him; they have, never* 
thelefs, many ways in which they can 
indulge the propenfitics of a benevolent 

heart, 
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heart* By viiiting, cortiforting, and fcrtw 
jug the fick; by giving a friend ufeful 
cmtnfd and faithful reproof; , by ei> 
oouraging modeft merit, and vindicating 4 
injured innocence; by being an affet> 
tionate hufband and a kind lather.; in t 
word* by performing all the duties of his 
humble ftation faithfully and diligently* 
the poor man may fecqre tohiqpfelf all 
the honour and all the comfort of goocj*- 
nefs in this world: and, having been. 
€ f rich in good works'* jpn «af{b, he will 
not fail to. lay up for himfelf a treafure ia 
heaven ; for Jefus, the friend of tt*e poor, 
hath faid — " He that giveth a cup of 
cold water fhall in no wife lofe his re* 
ward." The impreffion which this.dif- 
courfe ought to make upon the rich is-r» 
not to. induce them to overlook the obliga- 
tions which they are under tp a generous 
and charitable ufe of their wealth t by no 
means — but to lead them to extend their 
ideas of beneficence far beyond the mere 
+ diftribution of pecuniary bounty ; and to 

remind 
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remind them, that even though they were 
" to give all their goods to feed the poor,* 
much would yet remain to be done before 
ttoy'hkd Completely fulfilled the lav of 
chri&iaa charity* The poor and afii&ed, 
your families, your friends, your neigh* 
bourhood, your country, have many 
claims upon you, whom Providence has 
placed in the higher ranks of life, which 
gold and filver cannot difcharge. Weigh 
well, I intreat you, the importance of 
your rtafiou and the extent of your duty} 
and never forget, that " to whom much 
is given, of him much will be required. ,, 
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2 Chronicles xxxi* 2t* 

hi every tvori that be began*, be &d it 
<wtb alibis heart) and pr«fperea\ 

When our iUuftrious countryman, the 
immortal Newton* was alked* " By 
what means he was enabled to make thofe 
rapid and' fuccefsful advances in fcience 
which had aftotlifhed the world ?** he 
anfwered, that if he had, in any refped* 
done more than others who were engaged 
1n the fame refearches, it was not lb much 
owing to fuperior ftrength of genius as 
to a habit, which be had early acquired, 

of 
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of clofe attention and patient thinking* 
This reply was, doubtlefs, in fome mea- 
fure, the effeft of that modefty which 
always accompanies extraordinary merit : 
but, at the fame time, it certainly pro- 
ceeded from an experimental conviction 
of the advantage which is gained, in any 
purfuit, by a diligent application and ani- 
mated exertion of the mental faculties. 
This great man, though unqueftionably 
indebted to nature for uncommon talents, 
would never have made thofe wonderful 
difcpveries and improvements in jrtiilo- 
fophy which have immortalized his name, 
had he not given his whole mind and heart 
to the purfuit of knowledge. 

In undertakings of a very different na- 
ture from thofe of the philofopher* and 
in a fituation which required a different 
kind of exertion, the perfon fpoken of in 
the text experienced the benefit of this 
habit of interefted attention. When 
Hezekiah came to the throne of Judah, 
be found many diforders and abufes to 
Vol. II. N correct, 
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corre<a, and had much to reform, parti-' 
cularly with refpeft to religion. During 
the reign of the wicked Ahaz, idolatries, 
and thofe of the moft (hocking kind, had 
been encouraged. To put an effe&ual 
ftop to thefe impieties, and reftore the' 
pure worfhip of the God of Ifrael, was a 
talk which required wifdom, integrity, 
and firmnefs. A torrent of oppofition 
from thofe who were interefted in the 
prevailing corruptions was to be with- 
ftood. The paffions and prejudices of 
that part of the populace which bad fa- 
voured them were to be fubdued. New 
regulations were to be prudently intro-* 
duced, and firmly fupported. All this 
Hezekiah executed with foccefs, becaufe 
his heart was interefted in the undertak- 
ing. '•* Hezekiah throughout all Judah 
wrought that which was good, and right, 
and truth, before the Lord his God: and 
in every work that he began, in the fer- 
vice of the houfe of God, and in the law, 
and in the commandments to ieek his 

God, 
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'God, he did it with all his heart, and 
profpered." 

Of the value and efficacy of that dif- 
pofition and habit of mind, of which He- 
zekiah has left an example worthy of 
imitation, experience affords innumerable 
proofs. 

In the ordinary affairs of life, who does 
not fee that fuccefs very much depends 
upon the degree of attention and fpirit 
with which they are profecuted? Let 
one man, who has made choice of an oc- 
cupation in life fuitable to his abilities 
and inclinations, and devotes himfelf with 
unwearied affiduity to its labours; and an- 
other, who has engaged in his profeflion 
relu&antly, and rather fubmits to its of- 
fices as a neceflary burden than difcharges 
them with pleafure from the hope of 
diftin&ion, be in all other' refpedts fitu- 
ated alike; there can be no doubt which 
of thefe two men will have the faireft 
profpedt of fuccefs. The mod induf- 
trious and Spirited attention to bufinefs 
N z cannot, 
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cannot, indeed, in the prefent ftate of 
fociety, infallibly . fecure profperity ; but 
the probabilities are always greatly in its 
favour. In the purfuit of knowledge of 
every kind, and in the acquifition of all 
-ufeful and ornamental arts, it is evident 
that almoft every thing depends upon 
diligent application and a habit of patient 
attention. "No man ever became a fcho- 
lar or a philofopher without giving up his 
mind to his ftudies, and profecuting them 
with "ardour. No man ever diftinguifhed 
himfelf as a poet or artift who did not 
feel a confiderable degree of enthufiafm 
in his favourite purfuit, and apply him- 
felf to it with a determination to excel. 
Even in the fecondary accomplHhments 
of exterior air and addrefs, excellence 
cannot be attained without attention. ' In 
fhort, if I were to lay down any one 
general rule for acquiring diftin&ion and 
eminence in any profeffion or purfuit, it 
fliould be this — " Be interefted in what- 
ever you undertake ; ,f or, in the language 

of 
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of ihc text — " In every work that you 
begin, do it with all your heart/' 

There is no circumftance in which 
eivilifed life has a greater advantage over 
a lavage (late than in the- fuperior degree 
of vigour and adtivity which it gives to 
every intelle&ual faculty. Excepting 
only when the ftrong impulfes of appetite 
or paffion rouze him to a&ion, the favage- 
remains in torpid indolence, and finds his 
higheft luxury in a total fufpenfion of his 
aftive powers* Having been inured to 
no intellectual exertions, he looks at the 
objefts around him, not with the^ ani* 
mated expreffion of admiration and de- 
light, or with the inquifitive eye of cu- 
riofity, but with, the vacant gaze of igno- 
rance. Even obje&s perfectly new and 
grange can fparcely for a gioiqent attract 
his attention.. It is fa id, that when the 
mod fouthern coaft of America was firft 
vjfitcd by Europeans, the natives, though 
they had never before feen a (hip, ex- 
prpffe4 no furprife. Civilifation calls 
N 3 fo rt ^ 
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forth the dormant powers of the foul* 
Every advance which is made in know- 
ledge prefents before the mind new ob~ 
je£ks of contemplation, and affords new 
employment for its faculties. Hence it 
has been very juftly faid concerning thofe 
nations in which fcience and arts have of 
late made fo rapid a progrtfs, that they 
are awakened. From this awakened Jiaie 
great things are to beexpe&ed, in remedy, 
of the numerous evils, natural, civil, and 
religious, which the Jong lethargy of 
former ages introduced, and for the far- 
ther improvement of human life : and 
every individual in this fituation (hould 
keep his own faculties awake , that he 
may himfelf enjoy the benefit of the light 
which is pouring upon him from every 
quarter, and that he may contribute his 
part, both by free inquiry and attive ex- 
ertions, towards the daily increafing dock 
pf knowledge and happinefs. 

But it is not merely in the ordinary 
a{fk$rs qf Hfci aad in the purfuit of know*. 

ledge, 
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ledge, that a habit of attention and ac- 
tivity is ufcful : it is alfo of great advan- 
tage in the tranfa£Hon of all moral and 
religious concerns ; and it is on this ac- 
count that, the fubjed before us chiefly 
merits your attention* 

What is it which renders one man fo 
much more ufeful than another in the 
relations and offices of foetal life ? Is it 
not, in a great meafure, the fuperior de- 
gree of fpirit and ardour with which he 
profecutes the interests of fbciety ? A 
man may have much honefty and in- 
tegrity, and great abilities j and yet, 
through an indolent temper which pre-* 
vents him from taking an interefted and 
a&ive part in public concerns, he may be 
of very little ufe either to his neighbour- 
hood or his country* Where (hall the 
community look for men who will con« 
dud its great affairs with wifdom, firm- 
nefs, and effe&* but to thofe who are 
willing to facrifice private eafe and in* 
dulgence to public fpirit ? Froqn whom 
N 4 are 
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are we to expe£t the reformation of opi- 
nions, cuftoms, and manners, if not from 
men who, with honeft principles and en- 
larged views, unite a warm heart and an 
a&ive fpirit ? Is it not among this clafs of 
men alone that we muft look for that 
attention and exertion which are nccef* 
fary in executing or fuperintending pub- 
lic defigns, or in the legal adminiftration 
of juftice ? If every neighbourhood did 
not afford a few valuable men, who in* 
tereft themfelves in public affairs, and 
give their hearts to the good work of 
ferving their fellow -citizens, what would 
become of all our public inftitutions 
which are provided for the relief of 
mifery, the fupport of infirmity, or the 
encouragement of induftry, or are in other 
ways adapted to the convenience and be- 
nefit of the diftrid where they are efta- 
blifhed } or how could the wifeft and 
jnoft falutary laws l>e admioiftered, or the 
jnoft ufeful defigns be carried into execu- 
tion? It is to that a&ive fpirit which 

♦'feck* 
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" feeks not its own profit, but the profit 
of many," that-the poor are indebted for 
much of the relief which is afforded 
them under their burdens, and that the 
public owes much of its fecurity and 
profperity. 

The more confined relations of fociety 
may alfo derive many benefits from this 
fpirit, AAive exertions for mutual con- 
venience and profit are the fupport of 
commercial connexions. Mutual atten- 
tion is the life of conversation, and the 
vpry eflence of civility. The reciprocal 
exchange of kind afFe&ions, that Sym- 
pathy of hearts which prompts each party 
tp forget hhnfelf in warm withes and 
fpirited efforts for the benefit of the other, 
is the foyl of friendfhip. Families are 
happy in exaft proportion to the degree 
of affe&ion which fubfifts between the 
fpveral members, and the ardour with 
which each purfues the peace and prof- 
perity of the whole. 

Ji) fine, the temper which it is the dc- 

fign 
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fign of this difoourie to recommend is 
the animating principle in every virtue, 
and, like the fun, diffufes life, vigour, 
and cheerfulnefs, wherever its energy is. 
experienced. 

If the influence of an aftive fpirit be 
thus powerful in morals, it may reason- 
ably be prefumed that it will not be lefs. 
fo in religion. 

Religion being a concern of the fir ft 
moment, the great obje£fc of religious con- 
templation, wor/hip, and obedience, be* 
ing the Eternal Deity, who comprehends 
in his nature every quality which v can 
imprefs the heart of man, it is natural to 
fuppofe that the mind which interefts it- 
felf ftrongly in other concerns will not 
be able to tranfa& thofe of religion with 
indifference. Where there is a firm be- 
lief of the exiftence and providence of 
Almighty God, accompanied with fuch 
juft conceptions of his nature as may be 
derived from the contemplation of his 
works, it may be expe&ed that there 

will 
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will be (entimebts of reverence corref- 
ponding to their faith and to thefe con* 
ceptions: and as there are few perfons 
who have not had thefe fentiments (lamp- 
ed upon their minds by private education 
and public inftru&ion, it feems not un~ 
reafonable to fuppofe that there is among 
mankind a general bias towards religion. 
Confequently, it might in theory be con- 
cluded, that whatever degree of attention 
or ardour any individual is difpofed, by 
natural inclination or habit, to difcover in 
other concerns, he will commonly (how 
the fame in thofe of religion. Does the 
fa£t agree with this reafoning ? Do men 
in general — I fpeak of thofe who profefs 
to be religious by frequenting the public 
worfliip of God — take as much intereft 
in the affairs of religion as they do in 
other irtatters which are, at leaft, not of 
fuperior importance? Do they think 
and fpeak concerning the firft Being in 
the univerfe even with as much real 
heartfelt refpeft, gratitude, and' affe&ion, 
6 as 
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as they think and fpeak of an earthly 
friend or patron ? . When they profefs 
immediately to addrefs themfelves to 
him, are they as attentive to him, and as 
folicitous to treat him with all becoming 
reverence as they would be if they were 
called upon to pay homage to an earthly 
prince 1 Are they as much in earned 
in wifhing for feafons of religious wor- 
ihip, which afford opportunities for the 
exercife of pious fentiments, as they are 
in defiring the return of feafons devoted 
to focial pleafures ? In fine, during the 
hours of religious duties, are they .as con- 
ftantly attentive, and as truly interefted, 
as when they are engaged in the ordi- 
nary bufinefs or amufements of life ? It 
mud be left with every individual to an-> 
fwer thefe queftions to bis own con- 
fcience. 1 (hall only fay, that if the 
confeieqee of any individual anfwers them 
iu the negative, fre may without hefi tac- 
tion conclude that his religion, if it b$ 
fiacere, has not that firm hold upon his 

paind, 
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mind, or that deep root in his heart, 
which it ought to have* Confidering 
the abftraft nature of religious truths, 
and the fuperior ftrength of thofe ira- 
preffions which are made upon the ima- 
gination and the heart through the me- 
dium of the fenfes, above^thofe which 
are produced by means of the under- 
(landing alone ; confidering, too, the na- 
tural effeft of the frequent recurrence of 
the fame external forms of religion to 
damp the ardour of emotion ; it may, 
perhaps, be queftioned, whether any vio- 
lent agitation of the paffions in religious 
duties is ordinarily to be expe&ed : and 
if the numerous inconveniences and im- 
proprieties which fanaticifmhasoccafione£~ 
be recolle&ed, it may alfo be queftioned, 
whether that kind of devotion which 
confifts in, or produces, fuch agitation, 
ought commonly to be encouraged. But 
devotion, if it means any thing, unques- 
tionably means the expreffion of certain 
fentiments towards the Supreme Being.. 

If 
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If thcfe fentiments do not in fome man- 
ner accompany our prayers, they are 
mere words, which fignify nothing. Un* 
lefs we are attentive to the forms of de- 
votiop fo far as to underftand their mean- 
ing, and make ufe of them as our own 
addrefs to Heaven, we cannot, with any 
propriety of language, be faid to pray* 
This is the leaft that can be implied in 
worfhipping Our Maker in fpirit and in 
truth. Without this it can never be faid of 
us, as it was of Hezekiah, that whatever 
he did in the fervice of the houfe of God, 
he did it with all his heart* 

But, betides this, if the a&ive fpirit 
which I am recommending operates upon 
Our religious character, it will extend its 
influence beyond the forms of religion, 
and will render us, through the whole 
courfe of our lives, felicitous for the pre- 
fervatkxi and fpread of true religion in the 
world, and induftrious in employing both 
our influence and example for its fupport. 
We (hall be ever ready to defend itscaufe* 

by 
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by the only weapon which it requires, 
found argument and rational evidence; 
and to maintain its credit, by the beft 
apology which can be made in its behalf, 
a good life. Loving the Lord our God 
with all our hearts, we (hall fervc him 
with a willing mind 

Thus powerful is the influence of dili* 
gent attention and an active fpirit in alt 
the concerns of life* Its natural fruit is 
fuccefs* In all worldly affairs this etfe& 
is as probable as the precarious condition 
of our prefent being will admit. In re- 
ligion and morals the effeft is certain. 
No man ever applied himfelf with his 
whole heart to the pra&ice of his duty 
and was unfuccefsful. Truly to refotve 
is in this cafe to perform ; for the resolu- 
tion implies a virtuous difpofition. What- 
ever difficulties may attend the execution,' 
they are only fuch as a fteady determina- 
tion and vigorous exertions may over- 
come : for the firft ftep from a vicious to 
a virtuous courfe of life, that of heartily 

refolving 
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refolving to amend, requires more refolu* 
tion than any fubfequent a& of obedience 
to the laws of virtue. The purfuits of 
religion and virtue have one advantage 
above all other purfuits ; which is, that, 
under the blefling of Heaven, our fucceis 
in thefe purfuits depends wholly upon 
ourfelves. We muft afk leave of the 
world whether we (hall be rich and great; 
but we have only to aflc leave of our 
Maker and our own hearts to be good. 
Many circumftanccs, which lie beyond 
our fphere of controul, may arife to fruf- 
trate our moft judicious and a£Uve ex~ 
ertions in purfuit of worldly profperity ; 
tartwe can be in no fituation in which 
we may not be pious and benevolent. 
Every fincere afpiration of the heart to- 
wards Heaven will ftrengthen the prin- 
ciple of piety : every kind a&ion, every 
generous wifh, every fympathetic feeling, 
will confirm the habit of benevolence. 
Blefied is the man whofe delight is in 

the 
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the few of God; for whatfoerer he dotb 
in obedience to that law muft pfoiper. 

Enough has, I truft, been feid to (hew 
Ihe ufe and value of aftive ami vigorous 
exertions in all laudable undertakings, and 
to recommend to yoor diligent imitation 
the chara&er of Hezekrafe, who €f itf 
every good work that he began, did itf 
with all! his heart, and prospered.** 

The ottty difficulty that can ar ife upon 
this fnbjoft is, that a diipofttion and capa- 
city for fpirited exertions may be thought 
to depend more upon natural temper than* 
*pm voluntary reflation. There it 
certainly a real difference, in this refpeft, 
m the original confiitution of different 
men. Some peribn* fecm to be formed 
of much more grofs and fttfggifh mate- 
rial, or ta be endowed 1 with a fefs* por- 
tion of natural a&ivity, than others : % bet 
the propenfity to indolence and indiffe- 
rence which arifes from this phlegmatic 
caft of eoitftitutkxv, as it i& often greatly 
incrcafed by indulgence, 4b k may be 

Ye*-. II. O counter- 
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coufateru&ed, and in forae meafure fab-' 
dued, by ctppofttion* Few perfons arc fo 
unfortunate in the frame of their bodies, 
or fo defe&ive in their mental faculties, 
as not to be capable of employing them 
to fomc ufeful purpofe in life, and of im- 
proving their powers and extending theur 
ufefuinefs. The generality are allowed by 
nature a confiderable field of action ; and 
this field may commonly be enlarged by 
education. By thofe who have had the 
benefit of early inftru&ion, and. are fur- 
utthed with the means of farther improve- 
ment, much may be done to awaken; 
their faculties, and excite . then* to anK 
mated attention and vigorous exertions. 
Take pains to acquire juft notions of the 
nature and condition of man as a rational* 
fociai, and immortal being, (urropnded, 
with important obligations, and capable- 
of continual , improvement : accuftonv 
yourfelves to $oafi<krr . hum w Jfcfe $s * 
valqable treafure,; wln«b, -.if wifely im-, 
proved, maybeqocnp the tefisof a npWc ; 
--.;•.*. _ fuperftru&Bre 
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fripertlftiSitre of hortour and felicity: 
Cpnfider yotfrfelvfes as - corine&fed 'with 
cvdry'Kumirf being by ; thi fibs of -natifre/ 
Ail* as IWeVeftec! l ih eveiV fch'mf Which 
Kappen^'dfoQhd'tKetti'i'in fine, frequently 
faHe'ydA'r views to the Supretnt "Ruler of 
the univerfe, and recollect that i '.yoe'artf 
cohftahtly 1 a&ing uiid6f* his 'inipeftipn^ 
and that his approbation or dilapprobationj 
with ail its important coniequencps both 
in. this, life and the next, is necelfarrly 
conrie&eci with the Wanner In. which you 

conduct yourfelyes at prefeht, * Let tnefe 

\.T:.v : ij . ..'V • ns* - ..u. >-1 ii:-in ,-tfu 
great and weighty conceptions conltaritly 

dwell, upon your almas, and, it will be 
impoffikle that yoii fliould'not feet your- 
felves/ftrdngly Impelled to the moiraffi- 
duous cultivation and .exercife of yoqr 
f>qw$fs? '" All the great chara&ers vynipa 
have ever graced the hiftory of mankind 
have fpriirig from exalted ideas and gene- 
rous Sentiments. It was becaufe fcfeze- 
ldah 1 feared* his God, 'and loved Kiscoun- 
try, ;i that be executed with 1 his whole 
O z heart 
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^gioji ^o4 t ^ xc benefit pf the Jcv^iih n#* 
tion. It W4& bftfaufe Jefus, eftcemed i$ 
ijfa meat to <?o the \yill of hint that fent 
tyat, syid laved thofe whom h^Ftthfif 
W giveni him^ tfc*t " h$ wept atpvt 

I mtiflt not take my leave of thfe ftjb- 
fe& without fjecomrn? nding it tq {hff par- 
ticular attention, of th$ younger pari; of 
my audience. 

At your entrance^ my young friends^ 
ugofi thp important jpuijney of friyraan 
fife, next to the wretcheefcets anil infamy 
of cfcoofinga wrong path, f wifli to guard 
you agai^ft th|d r w^aknefs and fcjjy of 
cr^epjpg on, ind^leprtly an4 aro^fily it* 
the ' ngat one. Relieve rne t when I 
a^uj^e you that lifq is not a. trifling ^amc^ 
which you may i^fcl^r pl^ as you ^leafe^ 
but ai> important and ferKHjs butfnejCsj 
\*hiqh ipqpiro aU y<?ur attefltjp^, apd sdt 
yQW; e^ipus. l/pqn ^h? ^t*i; ip 

i depends 



depends the whole happiaefs of jrour own 
exigence* net for the few years iti which 
you rtuy be able to Command the •mute 
meats and pleafares of youth, but fcbrciugtt 
all the icenes of manhood and old agt 
.in this world, and through the infinitely: 
more important feenes of an ettdlefs dun 
ation in the world to com*. Upon ytfat 
pte&nt conduct depends much of ihd 
tontfett of thofe who, (torn the puWft 
motives of affaaten* are imffiediltefy lfr> 
ttretod iti ytrof t*ofpef%, and whole* 
pseee you are undo? Mcif pbfltMe tfliga* 
lion to eenfott. Oh lh* haffti foi ndw* 
form, depends the happfoeis of thole whtt 
whom you may herteftar be cMUleatid iti 
the uttft krterefting deaeftt lUtetieht; 
afid in feme MHalure that ef fo*t neigh* 
bourlieod and year eutntry, and e?eh «f 
diftabt poiterfiy. By the diKgent tuta'J 
vitien of ye»f inttltedhal faculties iti 
your tarly years yen may lay up ftetti* 
of knowledge j and fern habks of io* 
O3 qviffr 
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quiry, which may prove an endlefs fund 
of entertainment to yourfelves and your 
connexions. By early inuring yourfelvea 
t6 Jbafefa . K ; -.public ifirit* - gcnerauty, 
eiviHty* .and kindnefsj you. may qualify: 
yourfelves for becoming hleflings to your 
families and your friends', and for ren- 
4erJeg.vthc y mQft -valuable, ferriccs to yoitr 
ftltowycitoojs,, to future life. ,By chc- 
ritbjpg Sk* fentim,e»t$.of piety in a$t of 
dpyorion, you may npw eftabUfli a rer- 
HgiflW jjfinciple in your rniqcjs wbjcb 
isylj lj6 your moft cffe&uaj guard, agaitift 
f»W% temptations, and may lay up a; 
fujud of confplatipn^ on which yqu owy 
frefcly.draw in thofe future fcenes of 
affliction: ajid calamity which yqu.muft 
not. : hope to sfeape.. Amtfft fupb-itor. 
portent calk ffr. attention wd exertion* 
fink aot down, i befcech you, into Jiftlefs 
indolence: content not yourfelves with 
that ;ftate ,of /drawfy inactivity which 
fcarQely dftfoWiibeuwne of sxifteacc.; 
awaken your attention to all that is in- 
8 terefting 
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terefting in your fituation ; fet in motion 
every fpring of a&ion within you ; let 
ambition, affe&ion, gratitude, hope, and 
fear, all tfonfpire to give firmncfs to your 
refolutioas and vigour to your efeertions. 
Stretch every nerve in the race of human 
life; for remember, the prize is hap* 
pinefs. 

In every good work which you begin, 
do it with all your heart, and you will 
profper, 
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jtnd Nathan faid unto David, Thou art 
the man. 

The precept — €< Know thyfelf" was 
faid by the ancients^ to have been fent 
down from heaven ; and the high efti- 
jnation in which they held this precept 
was a proof that they were no incon- 
fiderablc proficients in moral wifdom: 
for certainly the knowledge of our own 
real characters is the firft ftep towards 
reformation. Whilft a man is infenfible 
of his faults, there is little probability 
that he will correct them* Nor is it to 

be 
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be expe&ed that any admonitions, how* 
ever ^well-grounded or well- intended, will 
be effectual in reforming one who has no 
apprehenfioft that he foods hi need of 
amendment* There cannot be a more 
difficult or irltfome tafic than that of re 
proving an offender who has no ienfe 
his crime* 

Such appears to have been the ftate of 
David's mind at the time when the pro* 
phet Nathan was appointed to admoniflk 
him for his heinous and complicated guilt 
refpo&ing BathJheba and her huibaod 
Uriah, Although he had. by a baie ek- 
ertion of his power, invaded the houfe of 
a brave foldier while he was employed in 
his fervke in the field of battle, and rob* 
bed him of his dcareft treafure ; although, 
to complete the injury, he had afterwards 
fent an order, by the hands of Uriah him* 
felf, that he ftiould be placed u in the 
fore-front of the hotteft battle, that he 
might be fmitteii and die;" fuch was 
(he ftfeinating power of his criminal paf- 

lion 
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Hon for Bethiheba, that he remained for 
a long time infenfible of his heinous 
guilt. ' 

It was during this period of infenfibifity 
that Nathan was commiflioned to addrefs 
his prince, in order to bring home to his 
confcience the heavy charge of adultery 
and murder. A more difficult talk could 
not have been afligncd htm. If he hoped 
for fucdefs, he muft neither, on the one 
hand, fatisfy himfelf with fuch diftant 
hints and geptle insinuations as might 
probably leave the offender unconvinced 
of his crime % nor, on the other, addreft 
htm in fuch terms of immediate acciifa* 
tion and reproach as would be more likely 
to kindle refent&ent than awaken re- 
morfe. In this Situation, the beft expe- 
dient which could have been devifed was 
that which he made ufe of, which was, 
to reprefent the cafe under a fictitious 
narrative, of an aft t>f injuftice and cruelty 
done by another, fimilar in its principal 
cir^umijtances to the coo4u& of David, 

yet 



yet fe far different from his cafe as not 
to prevent hiqa from giving the ftoiy a 
patient bearing. The parable was this: - 
x € * There were two men in'ooe city* 
the doc rich and the other poor. The 
rich man had exceeding many flocks and 
herds; hut the poor man had nothing* 
iave one little ewc-lamb, which he had 
bought and nourithed up: and it grew 
up together with him , and his children ; 
it did eat of his own meat and d nek of 
his cup, and lay in his boforo, and was 
unto him as a daughter* And there: came 
4 traveller unto the rich man, and.,hfc 
fpared to take of his own flock and of bis 
pwn herd to drefs for the wayfaring man 
that was come unto him, but took the 
poor man's lamb, and drcfled it for, the 
jpan that was come to him/' . 

Nothing could have been more judit 
clous or pertinent to the oecafion than 
this fable. It was a tale addrefled to the 
heart, and told in language fo fimple, and 
ty ith circumftances & truly affefting, that 

W 
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in the b6fom «f David, who dppefcfs ftft 
tU oecafioM to hare baea foSHShA *F 
warm fenfibilitjr, it could fearcely ftil of 
exciting flrong feelings of eompaflSod for 
the injured party, fend of indtgfialitt 
fcgainft the offender. It wafc ah exaft and 
lively reprcfeatation of the crime for 
Which the prophet was to adfaoatfti hU 
prince. In taking Bathiheba from Uriah 
David had been the rich man who had 
robbed his poor neighbour of hit favourite 
cwe-lamh. The injury had been atteiid* 
td with many aggravating circuffift&ft&*&. 
It had been done t& a rriaft who wa$ at th* 
very time hazarding his life ki his forvicfe 
at the fiege of Rabbah. It had beta 
committed by one whofe exalted ftatioA 
afforded him ample ftope for enjoyment, 
without invading the rights of his in- 
feriors; by one who, on other occalions, 
had proved himfelf no ftranger to the 
fentiments of humanity, friendship* and 
generality ; by one whofe piety (fo £ub» 
limely etfprcffed; in his facred odes) might 

have 
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have been expe&ed to have been an effec- 
tual reftraint from every thing criminal ^ 
by one whofe rank and character, as k|pg 
of Israel, ought to have given him an ele- 
v&t>Q0 of fpirit which would have render- 
ed him incapable of bafenefs and cruelty ; 
apd A laftly^ that authority with which 
princes are wtruftccji fK-*b* protection 
Qf ttwx^tpqp^an^ far, the pvnifliment of 
exU^docrsj Dgvid, had employed in mak- 
ing provision fqr the indulgence of a cri- 
minal pafficxv and in executing the hor- 
rid jwpofet of. depriving an innocent and 
an iojwed man of life* 

Under this accumulated load. of guilt,. 
one would have fuppofed that Davids 
'jtonfeience would have been perpetually 
reproaching him ; or* at leaft, that it would 
fcve been ready to take alarm on the 
flighted occafion, and particularly that it 
would h^vc applied tha jxrophet^s fable to 
in* awn c*fc* a»d made, it wholly u«qe^ 
ccflary for him t» *ddr-7 M ,TboAf *£ ${* 

the 
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flic talc without difcovefing the leaft ap«* 
jjrehenfion that it was applicable to him- 
ielF. l Hfe was, indeed, . moved with indig- 
nation againft the fuppofed offender. The 
tin merciful oppreflbr or whom Ndthari 
fpoke he inftantly condemned^ arid deter-* 
itoined to punifh. Nay, fo tfehemefttly 
Was he exafpefated igaltlft him, ' that he 
tfefolved to : trfeat hirti With irdegfee^of 
rigour whick neither fcqtuty ftof the law- 
would juftify. " As the Lord livetH/* 
faith he, " the man that, hath done this 
thirtg fhall flirely die; arid he fliall reftorfc 
the lamb fourfold, becatife hfc hath done 
this thing, and becaufe he had no pity/* 
He thought that no punifhmerit coiild'be 
too fevere for a ftian fo void of cotnpaf* 4 
fion as to be able, without provocation', 
and iltnpft Without id vintage, thus tor 
fport- With the happinefs of his neighbour; 
Me did riot,, ail'this* white, perceive that 
the iridignatidn whifcH he eipreffed ag&dfi: 
t$ rich feah who "had f<i writotftfttob* 
beJIiis'po^tterghboir^of hisHhib, might 
:v: much 
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But how it (hould happen, that men 
(hould be capable of fo far impofing upon 
tfremfelves a$ to exclaim with vehemence 
againft faults in others of which they are 
theorfeLvea guilty, and yet not perceive 
that in judging another they are parting 
fcntence upon themfelves* it is more diffi- 
cult to explain. It ftould, at the firft 
view, fcero improbable* that men thould 
be fo much ftrangera at home a| not to 
know what pafles in their own bofoms, 
or to be unacquainted with their own 
character*; or that they fhould be c** 
pable of viewing theoafelves and thek 
neighbours under fuch different afpe&a, 
off through fuch different mediums* ad to 
think. t&pfe anions . innocent in them-* 
felves which they. are. every day fevecely 
Qenfuring in others. Innumerable, how* 
ever, ye the examples of this kind o£ 
felf-deceit which are to be met with iin 
the world. How frequently do we hear 
bitter complain ti of the. general prow-. 
knee of vice ! How ready aire we, to cen* 
: . fure 
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fure one man as proud,' another as co- 
vetous, a third as hypocritical, and fo on- 
ward through the whole catalogue of 
$ns I Yet, in the midft of thefe lamenta- 
tion? and reflections, where is the roaa 
who is fp honeft to hirofel/ as to bring 
bpme the charge of covetaufnefs, pride, 
or any other criminal affe&ion and habit,. 
tQ his own heart ? The blame of the de- 
generacy of manners, 1 fo commonly com- 
plained of, muft lie fome where ; but every 
pan flattereth himfelf that it doth not lift 
at bis door, and has the ingenuity to tura 
off the. cenfure from himfelf to his neigh-, 
hour. With every fymptom in bis owik 
cafe which leads him to pronounce an* 
other man difeafed, he fancies himfelf ia 
a ftate of perfect foundnefs, or at leaft 
flnds fome favourable circumftancc, ob* 
ftrved by no one but himfelf, which per* 
fqades him that his condition is not £0 
bad as his neighbour's. That wbich is a 
crime in another is in him a virtue, or, at 
the worft, nothing more than a foible* 
V9h. II. P What 
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What-Would be covetoufhefs in his neigh* 
hour, is in him economy ; what would be 
ill-humour or paflion in another, is in 
him a neceflkVy and laudable fpirit : that 
degree of latitude in conduft which he 
would not fcruple to cenfure in another 
under the natfte of licentioufnefs, in his 
own condudt is juftified, or at leaft cx- 
cufed, under the foft appellation of 
gaiety. 

This ftrange kind of felf-delufion, by 
which men are blind to the yery faults in 
themfelves which they remark with a * 
keen and cenforious eye in others, can- 
not be accounted for merely from a want 
of refle&ion : for it is impoffible for a 
man to be fo inattentive to the general 
current of his own thoughts and affec- 
tions, or fo little acquainted with the 
nature of his own aftiops, as, merely 
through inadvertency, to form a judg? 
ment , concerning hitnfelf direftly con- 
trary to the truth. For the true fource 
of this dangerous deception we muft look 

tq 
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to the power of criminal defires and paf- 
fions to blind the underftanding and per- 
vert the judgment. The fame a&ion 
which, in the moments of difpaflionatc 
reflexion, is pronounced highly criminal, 
will, in the hour of temptation, lofe its 
deformity. We make ufeof a thoufand 
arts to perfuade ourfelves that the crimes 
we are ftrongly impelled by inclination 
or appetite to commit, will, in our cafe at . 
leaft, admit of fbme apology :> we glofs 
over our favourite vices under, the fpe- 
cious colouring of falfe names; or, where 
this expedient fails, wc have recourfe to 
the plea of liuman infirmity and frailty. 
Hence it is that we feel little compunc- 
tion in the commiffion of crimes which, 
in the diftant apprehenfion, would have 
excited our horror, Hence, too, it 13 
that it becomes fo difficult a talk to 
awaken the confciences of offenders to a 
due fenfe of their guilt. Had David, be- 
fore hehadfeen Bathfheba, been told that 
foe (hbuld ibon be fo far fubdued by a 
P z bafc 
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bafe paflion as, for the fake of gratifying 
bis defircs, firft to rob a faithful (errant 
of his mod valued poffeffion, and then 
treacherouflj to take away his life> he 
would, doubtiefs, have received the pre* 
di&ion with horror.. Yet, while he was 
wider the dominion of his criminal paf- 
fion, he went on from one degree of 
wickednefs to another with fo little ap- 
prehenlion of the heinous nature of his of- 
ferees, that even the pointed and afFeding 
fable of the ewe-lamb was inefficient to 
kindle oue fpark of remdrfe in his con*" 
fciencc, till the prophet laid to him—* 
" Thou art the man.* 1 

In like manner we frequently find that 
admonition is the leaft fuccefsful where 
ft is the moft neccflary. Jtidireft hints of 
reproof, though di&ated by the |roreft 
friendship, the man who is eagerly en- 
gaged in the purfuit of criminal pleafure 
will feldom underftand or regard. If th« 
be the cafe with refpodt to private ad* 
monitions, we can <have little mafon to 

4 * 
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be furprifed that general exhortations 
froth the pulpit are attended with fo little 
fqccefs. In delineating vicious charac- 
ters, a perfonal application to individuals 
is impra&icable. All we* can do is to 
draw the feveral features with fuch a de- 
gree of attention to real life* that the man 
to whom they belong may, by ftrift anil 
impartial examination, difcover the like- 
nefs and be felf-condemned. The moft 
feafonable and pertinent addrefles may be 
delivered without producing their proper 
t&tGty unlefs men will b6 fo juft to them- 
selves as to permit conference to perform 
the office which Nathan performed to 
£>avid, and fay—*" Thou art the man/* 

The fidelity and refolution which the 
prophet difcoyered in making this appli* 
cation, merit particular attention. Had 
the general reprefentation which he had 
given of David's conduct, in his well- 
tontrived fable, been fufficient to awaken 
him to a fenfe of his guilt, he would} 
doubtlefs, gladly have been excufed th* 
P'j patitfut 
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painful talk of making the perfonal appli- 
cation. In fuch exprefs terms to charge 
his prince, to whom he owed refpeft and 
obedience, with the moft heinous crimes, 
rauft have been attended with fome ha- 
zard of provoking his refentment,. inftead 
of leading him to repentance. Neverthe- 
lefs, he faithfully executed his commif- 
iion f and boldly faid to David — u Thou 
art the man." 

Herein the good prophet is a proper 
pattern for our imitation* It is an im- 
portant part of our duty as men, incul- 
cated upon us by an exprefs precept of 
chriftianity, " to exhort one. another 
daily, left any of us be hardened through' 
the deceitfulnefs of fin." A feafonable 
and prudent reproof is an a£l of friend- 
ship which confers the higheft obligation 
Upon the perfon on whom it is beftowed. 
It may prevent the diigrace and ruin of 
one in whofe welfare we are deeply inte- 
tefttd, and may ferve as a faithful guide 
to dired him in the path to honour and 

happinefs. 
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happinefs. " As an ear-ring of gold, and 
in ornament «f fine gbld* fo ^faith Solo- 
mon) is a wife reprover Upon an obedient 



car." 



• But much depends upon the manner 
in which this office of friendihip is con- 
ducted ; inattention to yrhich is, perhaps, 
the principal feafon why it is fo frequent- 
ly performed without fuccefs. The nar- 
rative before us fuggefts feveral ufeful 
hints on this head. It inftru&s us to 
guard agaifift afluming an air of authority 
in our reproofs, arid, as much as poffible, 
to conceal ourfelves and our defiga from 
the ^perfon-wfe mean to admonifli. In 
thii confifts the peculiar excellence of the • 
prophet's method of reproving by fable 
Or parable. Whilft the hearer is attend- 
ing to the circumftances of the tale, he . 
bfes fight of the narrator and his inten- 
tion, and inftrufts and reproves himfelf 
Sy his own reflexions. From the con- 
du# of Nathan we may alfo learn to 
admoniih each other with gentlenefs. 
P 4 Though 
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Though the prophet /peaks plainly, b# 
makes ufe of no angry or reproachful 
language. Severe upbraidings may make 
the friend we wi(h to fervc our enemy ; 
fatirical reflections may mortify and dif- 
trcfs him i but plain and friendly admo- 
nition alone is likely to obtain a favour* 
able hearing, and produce the defired 
effed. Laftly, we are taught by the ex- 
ample of the prophet to be faithful and 
perfevering in the difcharge of this diffi- 
cult duty* It is here that a true friend 
is in the greateft danger of failing. Wheat 
we perceive that our reproofs are more 
likely to give oSerjce than to do good* 
~TO are apt either entirely to uegleft thfc 
wound, or to touch it with fo gefttle and 
tender a band, that we only incraaic the 
pain where we wiflied to effe& a cure. 
Whereas, when milder methods prove in- 
effectual, friendfhip requires that we make 
ufe of the wholefome feverities of dire& 
reproofs and earneft expoftulations: and* 
to encourage us in executing this painful 

office 
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cilice with firmnefs and fidelity, we read, 
in the narrative before us, that the per- 
fonal application which Nathan made of 
bis parable to David was fuccefsful. No 
fooner had he appealed to the confcience * 
of his prince, by faying " Thou art the 
man," than he penitently confefled his 
guilt, faying, " I have finned againft the 
Lord." Who would riot pafs through 
all the difficulties which attend the office 
of private admonition, and even hazard 
the favour of a friend, from the hope of 
thus leading him to reflection, repent- 
ance, and reformation ? With what de- 
light may he who hath converted a (inner 
from the error of his ways refleft that he 
hath faved a foul from death, and covered 
a multitude of fins ! 

The fuccefs of Nathan's admonition 
fttould farther teach us to receive the re- 
proqfs of friendship with candour and 
fneekneff, and to allow them their due 
influence upon our conduct. David, 
tfatfUgh « prince, refented not the wife 

and 
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and faithful rebukcof the prophet of God, 
but patiently liftened to the meflage he 
came to deliver, and ingenuoufly con- 
feffed his faults. With fuch a temper 
ihould the admonitions of a friend be al- 
ways received. We (hould efteem it the 
higheft proof of kindnefs our friends can 
give us, to endeavour to convince us of 
our faults; and we (hould manifeft our 
fenfe of the obligation by an ingenuous 
confeffion, a$ far as we are confeious that 
the charge is juft — by placing peculiar 
confidence in fuch a friend for the fu- 
ture—and by immediately reforming our 
conduct in the particulars which gave rife 
to the reproof. The fentiment of David 
on this head ought always to be ours— - 
il Let the righteous fmite me, it (hall 
be a kindnefs; let him reprove me, it 
{hall be an excellent oil which (hall not 
break my head.'* 

After all, however, if we^ould effect 

tually corre& our errors,, we rauft rpljf: 

more upon ourfelves than upon our 

7 friends. 
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'•frierfds. Erfery man is not blefled with 
a Nathan, • *~ faithful friend," to perform 
for him this office of kindncfs ; or if he 
; had, every man has more defeats irt his 
fchara&er ♦ than his friend will choofc to 
cenfure,*or wHt be able to difcover. We 
muft all, therefore, if we be heartily de- 
firous of amending our ways, fearch and 
try them for ourfelves : and, perhaps, the 
beft expedient for becoming properly fen- 
fible of our defe&s and tranfgreflions is to 
view them, as David did his heinous 
crimes, in the character of another. We 
(hall, by this means, in fome meafure 
diveft ourfelves of that felf- partiality 
which might tempt us to overlook or to 
palliate our own faults ; and by placing 
our characters at a proper diftance from 
us, we (hall be able to examine them with 
diftinAnefs and accuracy. 

Finally, that we may " underjland our 
errors" let us frequently retire into our- 
felves, and fcrutinize the hidden recefles 
of our hearts ; and, that we may be pre- 

ferved 



favedfrocn all (elf-deception, let us dc* 
voutly offer up this prayer to God-* 
*' Search me 9 O God, and know my heart ; 
try me, and know my thoughts ; and fee 
if there be any evil way in me, and lead 
me in the way cverlafting !" Amen. 
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Psalm cxix. 163. 
/ hate and other lying. 

And where is the honeft heart that 
4oes not ?— The vice of lying implies 
fuch meannefs of fpirit, fuch a depraved— 
and, if I may hazard the expreffion— fuch 
an inverted ftate of mind, that it is im* 
poffible for a foul, which retains any de- 
gree of its.original dignity, to contemplate 
it without indignation and abhorrence. 
Such are the feelings which the charac- 
ter of a liar always excites, whilft we ob- 
feryc it in others* One would naturally 

' cxpeft, 
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expeft, then, that a crime fo generally 
detefted fhould be as generally avoided. 
One might expeft that all mankind would 
maintain an eternal warfare againft this 
common foe, and for the credit of hu- 
man nature banifh it out of fociety ; or, 
however, that it would find no refuge 
but among the moft worthUfe and aban- 
doned of the fpecies. 

Yet, where is the man fo much a 
ftranger to what is daily palling in the 
world as pot to know, that, in defiance 
of every obligation of honour and re- 
ligion, truth is frequently violated in or- 
dinary converfation, in bufinefs, and even 
in the moft folemn tranfa&ions? They 
who are moft converfant with mankind 
will be leaft furprifed that David fhould 
once have faid in his hafte — € f All men 
are liars ; ff and/though they may not be 
inclined to adopt fo fevere a cenfure in its 
utmoft extent, they will he fo far from 
thinking it ftrange that it fhould be made 
9 topic of public difcourfe, that they will 

think 
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think nothing more neceffary than that 
mankind fhould be cautioned againft this 
hateful and contemptible vice. 

But, before I attempt further to kindle 
in your bofoms that honeft indignation 
againft the vice of lying which the 
Pfalmift expreffes in the text, it will be 
proper to afcertain, with fome degree of 
accuracy, the nature of a lie, and the 
grounds of its criminality ; efpecially as 
moralifts have not been perfe£Uy« agreed 
in their qpcplanation of this fubjed. 

The firft thing eflential to a lie is the 
declaring as true what is known to be 
fjalfe. To aflert what is in reality not 
agreeable to truth, provided that at the 
time we make the affertioil we think it " 
lb, is not a lie, but merely an involuntary 
mifreprefentation. Such mifreprefenta- 
tions m^y prove injurious* and when the 
mifapprehenfion which leads to them is 
the effe£t of precipitation or paflion, they 
may be culpable:* but falfe aflertions only 
become lies, when the difagreement be- 
tween 
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tion. Common forms of fpeech, expref- 
fivc of civility and politenefs, tfiough, 
perhaps, the words ftriffly taken might 
convey thore than the fpeaker intends, 
are run dowri by ciaily ufe to a certain 
current value which is now univerfally* 
known, fo that no one is in danger of 
expddtiftg from fuch declarations or pro- 
feffions any thing beyond v the ordinary at- 
tentions which they are defigncd to ex- 
press. In making ufe of thefe fafhion-' 
able modes of addrefs, fome care, how- 
ever, is neceffary, that we do not extend 
this indulgence beyond the bounds of fuch 
general cuftom as leaves no room for de- 
ception ; for, in cafes of this nature, thd 
tranfition is eafy from complaHance to 
flattery, from politenefs to iniincerity. 
Since it is the effence of a lie to utter* i 
falfehood with an intention to deceive; 
and fince all falfehood in its nature tends 
towards deception, if lying be a crimtf, ii 
muft be our duty to keep at the utmdfV 
diftance from falfehood of tvery : feiftd, 
Vol. II. Q^ both 
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both in word and a&ion, wherever it is, 
accompanied with the fmallcft appearance 
qt hazard of. deceit. 

.That you may perceive the full force, 
of this obligation, at\d underftand how far 
it extends, let us proceed to inquire into 
the grounds upon which it refts. 
. The duty -of adhering to truth is not, 
as fome have fuppofed,; a mere civil com-: 
pa&, by which mankind have agreed, fop 
their mutual convenience, not to impofo 
upon one another, and which they may : 
$jflblve whenever they pleafe. It is not. 
o£t}ie} nature of thofe voluntary contracts, 
lyhich; fubfift pp : longer than both the 
parties .adhere to the conditions upon 
\vhiijb they are formed* If we examine 

the Q$\i&9 n <tf e ^ c h uman m i n ^> anc * at« 
^nxjj'tp^e.neceflary influence of truth 
uftijn, th,e happinefs of human life, we 
giall fuid th*t this virtue has its founda- 
%pn4eeply laid in the conftitution and 
gon#£ion of man. 
rJFronp a, principle^ which is either ori-, 
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ginally implanted in the human mind, or 
which, with its other powers, is. gradu- 
ally formed by experience and habit, every 
man has a natural bias towards the truth, 
which he invariably follows whilft rea- 
fon retains an uncontrolled authority; 
Even in childhood the firft propenfities\ 
are towards truth. A child, at firft, al- 
ways fpeaks what it thinks, and experts 
every one about it to do the fame : it is ; 
not without difficulty that it can be per* ■ 
fuaded to' doubt the veracity of its pa- 
rents : it gives implicit credit to what- 
ever they affert, and is therefore eafily 
deceived. It is not till we have been 
milled by bad example, or by fome fe- 
duclng paffion, that we ever admit the 
idea of forfaking the plain and direft road 
of truth. When the defire of concealing. 
fome fault, efcaping fome punifliment, or 
obtaining fome prefent gratification, en- 
tices a young perfon into a falfehood, it 
is not without a fecret ftruggle, and a 
ftrong fenfe of fhame, that he complies 
Q2 with 
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with the temptation. The fame feel-* 
ings continue to accompany us as we ad- 
vance in life. Every man carries in his 
bofom a reverence for truth, which will 
not fufFer him to violate it without reluo 
tance and fhame. There is a certain can- 
fcioufnefs of meannefs and bafenefs ac« 
company ing a He which renders the liar 
vile and contemptible even to hinofotf, 
and which overfpreads his face with 
fliame, whenever be is deteded. Aa ha-? 
hitual and notorious liar is univcrfally d*» 
fpifed. To a man of honour, nothing is 
fo offenfive as the imputation erf a lie. 
To what caufe fhall we afcribe thefe 
fails but to a natural love of truth, and 
an inward fenfe of the obligation of 
veracity, implanted in us by the hand of 
our Maker ? 

For what purpofe this " law of truth* 
was " written upon our hearts'* will b* 
clearly perceived by every one who ob* 
ferves the neceflity of this virtue to the 
happinefs and even to the exigence of 

fociety. 
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fociety. Without mutual confidence, it 
is evident that no engagements could be 
made, no contra&s framed, no bufinef* 
tranfa&ed. It is this which is the grand 
cement of fbciety, the life of commerce, 
and the fupport of public profperity. To 
be convinced of this, only for a moment 
make the fuppofition that lying were as 
common as it i6 at prefent to fpeak the 
truth, and endeavour to imagine the uni- 
verfal confufion and wretchednefs that 
would enfue. No man would truft his 
property in another's Hands; no one's 
good name would be fecure againft the 
lying tongue of (lander ; no one would 
give, becaufe no one would accept, a 
promife : all the pleafure and benefit of 
convcrfation would be deftrpyed, for no 
one would hearken to affertions to which 
he could give no credit ; nOr would any 
one give bimfelf the trouble to relate what 
he knew beforehand would obtain no be- 
lief: even the moft folemn tranfa&ions 
would become nugatory; public offices 
Qj& would 
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would be unoccupied; marriage bonds 
would be broken ; oaths would lofe their 
force; courts of judicature would be dif- 
folved; and, in fhort, men, having no 
longer any confidence in each other, 
would have nothing left but to employ 
cunning -againft cunning, and violence 
againft violence, till the world fhould be- 
come one univerfal fcene of diforder and 
mifery. 

That vice which, cariied to its utmoft 
excefs, and permitted univerfally to pre- 
vail, would produce all thefe mifchiefs, 
rouft be injurious to fociety exa&ly in 
the degree in which it is pra&ifed. It 
is, therefore, certainly for the benefit of 
mankind, that no indulgence whatever 
fhould be given to a crime, the tenden- 
cies of which are fo fatal ; and it muft 
be the duty of every man to refrain from 
lying, upon the fame principle, and for 
the fame reafons, as it is his duty not to 
fteat or murder. The injury may not, 
perhaps, in &U cafes, be fo immediate and 

evident 
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evident with refpett'to individuals; nay, 
it may poffibly .happen that fome appa- 
rent prefent benefit may be procured to 
individuals by a lie. But this can by no 
means juftify, in any inftance, the viola- 
tion of truth, becaufe its general miC- 
chievoiis tendency with refpeft to fociety 
ftill remains. 

Cafes have, I know, been fuppofed, in 
which the immediate advantage to be ob- 
tained by a lie has been fo certain and 
important, that it has been thought by 
Tome moralifts a fufficient reafon for con- 
fidering them as exceptions to the gene- 
ral law which prohibit? the violation of- 
truth. But this opinion refts upon the 
falfe fuppofition that no evil is produce^ 
By a lie, the immediate effe£fc of which i§ 
good. Whereas, in order to docide the 
point fairly, all the bad effects which arc' 
likely to be produced by the falsehood 
in queftion— the probability that, by a- 
• wakening fufpicion, it may defeat its 
©wo end— -the injury it may do to the 
0^4 mind 
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mind of the perfon who utters it f by 
leffeninff his reverence for truth-?— and 
the unhappy influence which every ex- 
ample of this kind mud have upon fpec«* 
tators — ought to be well confidercd. Be- 
tides all this, we mud tak,e into the ac- 
count the genera} effect which the ad- 
miflion of the principle, that trifth may 
in fome cafes be violated, would have 
upon fociety : firft, in tempting men to 
be guilty of prevarication and deceit, in 
cafes where the benefit of others is oqly 
a fecondary and doubtful con fide ration 
fubordinate to their own perfonal ernolu- 
jnent ; and, fecondly, ia relaxing in the 
minds of men that facred regard for truth 
which is of fuch high importance to the 
well-being of fociety. Let all the confe-i 
queqces of allowing any exceptions to the 
general law of veracity he fairly examine^ 
and duty confidercd, and it will, I doubt 
not, be acknowledged, that the obliga-, 
tipn of this law cannot b.e fufpended, by 
any consideration of private benefit or 

pcrfonaj 
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pcrfonal character, but is ftri&ly uni- 
verfaL 

In farther confirmation of this conclu- 
(ion, let us appeal to fads. 

Have thofe parents, who, under the 
potion of deceiving children for their be- 
nefit, havp made ufe of aVtifice and falfe- 
hood as inftrumenta of authority and dis- 
cipline, ever found the expedient anfwer 
any good purpofc I If for a while they 
Jiave been atRufed with Jafe frorni/ei, 
have they not foon difcovered the itn* 
poiition ? Have not vexation and fretful- 
nefs attended the difcovery ? Has it not 
taught them to fufpedt— perhaps to de-* 
fpife— thofe whom nature would other* 
wife have taught them to regard with, 
entire confidence and efteem ? Has it not, 
even taught them to pradife upon the de- 
ceivers therafelves the arts of deception, 
and thus initiated them into the myfterics 
of duplicity and falfehood, whilft they 
ought to have been pradifing the plain 
3r4 fimple leflons of honefty and truth I 
4 Review 
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Review the hiftory of religion, to re- 
mark the innumerable mifchiefs which 
have been brought upon mankind by ad- 
hering to this (ingle principle, that the 
fupport and propagation of religion is an 
end fufficiently important to juftify any 
means by which it may be accomplished. 
It was under the fan&ion of this principle 
that the whole fyftem of pagan theology, 
among the ancient Greeks and Romans, 
was eftabliflied, and that the credit of the 
£&ions which they parted with fo much 
fuccefs upon the vulgar was fupported by 
oracles, augury, and other arts of im- 
pofture. It was this notion which led 
many of the fathers of the chriftian 
church, for feveral ages after the time 
of the apoftles, to make pretenfions to 
miraculous powers, which there is no 
good reafon to believe they poffeffed, and 
to pradlife other pious frauds, in order to 
counteradt the fimilar operations of their 
gentile adverfaries. It has b&en this 
which has continued thefe practices ia 

thQ 
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the Romifli church, and has reconciled 
many to the continuance of abfurd creeds 
and fuperftitious pra&ices, which they 
have fecretly difapproved. In all this the 
plea has been, the neceffity of impofing 
upon mankind for their benefit. The 
truth is, it has in all ages been too much 
the pra&ice of thofe who ought to have 
enlightened the world to keep it in dark- 
nets, that they might the more eafily 
keep it in fubje£tion. Men have beea 
treated as children ; and the plea has been, 
that they "were incapable of being treated 
other wife. It has been owing to this 
fatal miftake that the dominion of igno- 
rance and fuperftition has been fo gene- 
rally cftablifhed, and has lafted fo long. 
The experiment is yet to be made, whe- 
ther fimple truth be not in itfelf poffefled 
of fufficient powers to govern the world. 

I might further illuftrate and confirm 
the doQrine of the univerfal obligation of 
truth, by (hewing that all the deceptions 
^nd impofitions which are pra&ifed in 

civil 
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dvil communities—or between one na- 
tion and another — are founded upon nar- 
row and deftru&ive principles of policy; 
and that it would be much happier for 
tne world if all ftate intrigues were fuper* 
feded by the univerfal adoption of th* 
fimple law of honefty and truth. 

But I (hall, perhaps, fill up the re- 
mainder of this difcourfe more ufefully, 
by (hewing that in all thofe cafes, in pri- 
vate life, in which men violate th£ truth 
in hope of profiting by their diflionefty, 
they judge wrong and a& foolifHly. It 
is fd very evident that there can be net* 
ther pleafure nor credit in lying, that, if 
men could be convinced that there is, 
upon a fair computation, no profit in it, 
one might hope that this ihameful and 
defpicable vice would be banifhed from 
fociety. 

Of all the kinds of lies from which 
men expeft to reap advantage, certainly 
Hone are more promifing than thofe which 
are made ufc of in the tranfa&ions of 

tr*d« 
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trade and commerce. Falfehoods of va* 
rious forts are fo common in thefe tranf* 
a&ions, that one would almoft imagine 
men had difcovered a (horter and furer 
path to riches than honefty. It 19 fome-" 
times even urged in favour of thefe prac- 
tices that they are become neceffary. It 
is alledged* that though much to be la- 
mented, it is a certain fa& that falfchood 
is now fo commonly pra&ifed, that it it 
impotiible to be upon a level with th* 
reft of the world, in the profpe& of fuc* 
Qefs, without fometimes doing in this ro~ 
fpeft as others do. But this, unquef* 
tionably, is a mere delufion. Falfchood, 
whilft it remains concealed, may enjoy a 
temporary advantage : but the deception 
<jannot laft long ; and, whpn it is Oboe de* 
teded, all its boafted advantages are at aq 
CtuL Whereas the hpn$ft man, whatever 
inconveniences he may have to ftruggfe 
with at firft, will be continually rifing in 
public efteetn and Qonfideqce, and in- 

weaftng tht number tf b» fwn4*> an4 

may, 
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may, with an ordinary {hare of (kill and 
prudence, entertain a reafonable expec- 
tation of fuccefs. a The lying tongue 
is but for a moment ; but the lip of truth 
is eftabliftied for ever/* 

From the frequent ufe which is made 
of the weapon of falfehood in the violence 
of party difputes, one would fuppofe that 
it had been in thefe cafes found to be an 
excellent inftrument of offence. No- 
thing is more common, on fuch occa- 
fions, than for each party to load their 
opponents with abufe of the groffeft kind, 
and to give totally different and even con- 
tradictory reprefentations of the fame fa&$ 
and the fame chara&ers. Men who in 
their private concerns "would fcorn ' the 
imputation of a falfehood, will often aflift 
in the circulation of a lie to ferve their 
party; not,, perhaps, with a perfect 
knowledge that, it is fo, but without 
giving themfelves much trouble 'to ex- 
amine into its truth. If, however, they 
hope to promote the caufe they have at 

heart 
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heart by fuch management, they will be 
much deceived; for the lies which are 
circulated upon fuch occafions are " ar- 
rows (hot into the air, which hurt no 



one." 



Much feems to be expe&ed from an* 
other kind of lies, which are, perhaps, 
at leaft as common as any other — thofe 
which arife from vanity. From this 
principle people often afcribe to them- 
felves anions and difpofitions to which 
they have no juft claim ; impute their 
good deeds to better motives than they 
deferve, or magnify their virtues or their 
talents far beyond the truth : or, if they 
do not immediately make themfelves the 
obje&s of exaggerated panegyric, vanity 
ftill prompts them to magnify whatever 
they relate beyond the truth. The things 
which they have feen, the flories which 
they have heard, the tranfaftions with 
which they have been converfant, are 
heightened in the defcription with extra- 
ordinary and marvellous circumftances, 

in 
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in order to lead the hearer to fome coti* 
clofion in favour of their abilities, aceom* 
pliflimertts, or good fortune* In all this 
people employ falfehood in the Tervice of 
vanity, hoping hereby to purchafe, at an 
eafy rate, 'a degree of refpe&'and confe* 
quenee which they could not otherwife 
obtain t and for a time the artifice may 
fucceed; for fufpicion is lefs -watchful 
againft impofitions of this kind than 
againft thofe which are employed for the 
purpofes of gain* But Vanity is, in thefe 
cafes, commonly betrayed-at laft by her 
own auxiliaries. The powers of inven- 
tion, employed in this way, acquire 
ftrength by exercife. One exaggeration 
leads to another and greater: one falfe 
ftory, which obtains* credit, produces an* 
other left probable ; till at length the bub- 
ble of falfe reputation, which vanity had 
raifed, burfts of itfelf; and the boafter, 
difappointed and mortified by the very 
expedients by which he hoped to have 
gratified his ruling paffioo, is obliged to 

fhrink 
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fhrink back into his natural infignificancc, 
not without an additional load of that 
galling infamy which always attends the 
<fete&ion of impofture. 

There is yet another kind of lying 
which one could hardly fuppofe that any 
one would pra&ife, if it were not for 
the fecret gratification, which it affords, 
lamely, the lie of detraction and (lander : 
and, perhaps, this may be an exception to 
the general obfervation, that there can 
be no pleafure 111 lying. Perhaps there 
may be minds fo perverted, that they 
can delight in thofe things which would 
moft of all diftrefs the worthy and good ; 
.there, may be perfons capable of finding 
their higheft gratification in feeing merit 
de pre fled, innocence ftained with infamy, 
domeftic peace deftroyed, and all the fair 
fruits of a well-earned reputation blafted 
\j their malignant (landers. If this be 
the cafe— if fuch characters really exifb— 
I (hail only fay, that the pleafure they 
experience is dearly purchafed with the 

Vol. II. R lofs 
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lofs of all that wife men hold moft valu- 
able — felf- approbation, refpeft among 
men, and the favour of Heaven. Such 
a liar muft be his own tormentor ; for, as 
the wife fon of Sirach faith, " his difpo- 
fition is diflionourable, and his fliame is 
ever with him :" nor is it poffible that he 
(hould efcapethe judgment denounced 
in the holy fcriptures againft the man 
cc who loveth and maketh a- lie." 
4 Indeed, this latter confideration extends 
beyond the particular cafe of flanderous 
falfehood to every kind of lying, and 
ought to operate as the moft powerful 
of all arguments to diffuade men from 
living in the pra&ice of this heinous 
vice ; for it is the exprefs doOrine of re- 
velation, that " all liars (hall have their 
part in the fecond death.' ' 

What hath been faid is, I truft, abun- 
dantly fufficient to convince you that ly* 
ing is in all cafes a foolifh, contemptible, 
and hateful pra&ice. Nor can it be ne- 
ceflary to add any thing farther upon the 

fubje&> 
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fubjeft, unlefs it be — chiefly for the fake 
of young perfons, who are fbmetimes be- 
trayed into this vice before they are awarfe 
of its heinous nature and fatal confe- 
quences- — thefe two plain but important 
precepts, 

Firft, guard againft every approach to- 
wards this vice. Do not trifle with truth 
even in jeft : the confequence may be 
more ferious than you apprehend. Never 
allo\v yourfelves to make ufe of any kind 
of equivocation; or to ufe words which, 
though ftri&Iy fpeaking true, will pro- 
bably be fo underftood as to occafion de- 
ception. Equivocation partakes effenti- 
ally of the nature of a lie, being intended 
to deceive; and every advance towards 
the verge of falfehood tends to deftroy 
that delicate fenfe of honour and duty 
which is the beft guard againft vice. 

Secondly, cherifli in your hearts, as 
your beft treafure, the principle of integ- 
rity, and let it govern all your a&ions. 
Always mean well, and adl uprightly, 
R 2 and 
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and you will have no occafion for con- 
cealment or diflimulatioru Men form 
bafe defigns and commit criminal ac- 
. tions, and then call in the aid of lying, 
that their crimes may pafs undifcovered : 
thus guilt is doubled only that it may be 
concealed. Do always that which yon 
would not be afhamed to confefs to alt 
mankind ; be in reality what you would 
have the world think you, and you will 
have no ufe for falfehood and deceit. I 
will conclude in the wprds of the Pfalmift : 
" What man is he that loveth life, and 
feeketh many days that he may fee good ? 
Keep thy tongue from evil, and thy lips 
from fpeaking guile," 
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The Fear of Mkn a dangerous 
Snare. 



Proverbs xxix. 25, 
ITbefear of man bringetA afnare. 

It cannot be the defign of Solomon in 
tthefc words to difcourage every kind of 
folicitude concerning the opinion which 
others entertain of us, and every degree 
of attention to the prcfervation of our 
good name. The love of reputation, and 
confequently the dread of infamy, is cer- 
tainly a natural and ufeful principle. To 
fee deftitute of this principle is to want 
«oe of the moft effectual guards of vir- 
• R 3 - tue, 
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tue, and one of the moft powerful incen- 
tives to great and meritorious attions« 
We muft not, theft, fuppofe that the 
wife man intended, in the maxim of the 
text, any thing farmer than to prevent 
the mifapplication orabufe of a natural 
principle, by teaching, that where a re-* 
gard to the approbation, or a fear of the 
cenfure of men becomes predominant, 
there is danger left it fhould betray the 
perfon who is under its controul into a 
criminal violation of duty. Whenever it 
happens that there is an interference be- 
tween the claims of confidence and re- 
ligion and thofe of the fenfe of honour 
and love of fame, fo that a man cannot 
fecure the approbation of his own mind 
and the favour of his Maker without ha- 
zarding his intereft in the good-will of 
feme of his fellow-creatures, or expofing 
himfelf tp ridicule or cenfure, then " the 
fear of men becomes a fnare ;" and he 
who,, in fuch a cafe, has not the fortitude 
and piety to hazard the difpleafure or. 

tontempt 
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contempt of a mortal like himfelf, rather 
than expofe himfelf to the righteous judg- 
ment of Heaven, falls by this fnare. 

It may be of fome ufe to us all, and 
efpeciallyto the young and unexperienced, 
to be apprifed of the numerous hazards to 
which virtue is expofed from this quarter, 
and to be reminded of the moft effe&ual 
expedients for fecuring ourfelves from the 
fnares which arife from thenar of man. 

Different fituations create, in this re* 
fpe<St, different temptations* There have 
been times in which the profeffors of true 
religion could' ndt publicly avow their 
principles, and adhere to the pure wor- 
ship of the one true God, without ex- 
pofing themfelves to fevere fufferings; 
when they were required to renounce 
their creed, and profefs opinions and con- 
form to practices contrary to their judg- 
ment and confcience, at the peril of li- 
berty, property, and life. In thefe cir- 
cumftances it required no common fharc 
of integrity and refolution to follow the 
R 4 . path 
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path of duty through all tire terrors bf 
pcrfecution ; and, therefore, it was thtti 
no umifual thing to ifete mfcn of unfteady 
principles and timid tempers making (hip- 
wreck of faith and a good confeience. 
There have been times, on the other 
hand, in which high profeffions of zeal 
and fanftity have been the tnofl: effe&ual 
means, not only of gaining popularity, 
bat of being advanced to flat ions of dis- 
tinction and emolument. Worldly in- 
x tereft and religious profefiion were then 
on the fame fide of the balance; and it 
was no wonder if multitudes feioed the 
fortunate opportunity of ferving God and 
Afatamon at the fame time— if there were 
then more of the appearance of piety than 
of the reality. The temptation then was 
to pretend to more religion than a man 
really poffeffed : accordingly men, at that 
time, talked about religion more than 
they pra&ifed it: this was the age of 
hypocrites. 

Thefc tirnes are now paft : public opi- 
nions 
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nions and manners have taken a different 
turn ; and it is in a very different y/zy 
that the fear of man now bringeth a 
fnare. 

Men are not now in danger of being 
deterred from the profqflion of religion 
by the fear of perfecution ; but they are 
in danger of being laughed out .of their 
religion by the unprincipled and profane. 
They are not now tempted to put on the 
cloak of religion to hide their vices ; on 
&e contrary, they are afhamed of the 
little religion they have, and even affeft 
a degree of libertinifm in principle and 
manners which does not accord with 
their real fentiments and habits, to avoid 
the farcaftic fneers of their companions 
for unfashionable precifenefs and fcru- 
pulofity. How often is it feen, that 
young perfons, merely from the want of 
courage to meet the ridicule of the pro- 
fane and licentious, or from a foolifli am- 
bition of being applauded for freedom and 
fpirit, adopt from their companions a li- 
centious 
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centious latitude, both in language and 
a ft ion, to which they would othcrwife be 
little inclined ! Allow me, on this fub- 
je&, to make a direct appeal to experience, 
and to a(k whether there be not fome a- 
mong you who have, on fome occafions, 
contrary to your fettled principles and 
eftablifhed habits, perhaps contrary, too, 
to the exprefs refolution which you had 
formed, fuffered the importunity; the 
raillery, or the example of your com- 
panions, to feduce you into intemperance 
and licentioufnefs ? Through a weak* pli- 
ancy of temper, a defire of gaining the 
ill-judged and ill-beftowed praifes of com- 
panions who are themfelves highly cul- 
pable, or a fear of incurring their derifion, 
have you not fometimes been drawn into 
vicious excefles, into which appetite and 
paffion alone would never have feduced 
you ? Wherever fafts of this kind have 
occurred, they have furnifhed a decifive 
proof of the truth of the maxim — " The 
fear of man bringeth a fnare." • 

To 
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To purfue this appeal ftill further : 
Highly as you, doubtlefs, value your - 

own good name, and tender as you pro-* 

bably imagine yourfelf to be of your 

neighbour's reputation, let me alk, has it 

never happened that you have, in con- 

verfation, heard a worthy chara&er af- 

perfed, when in your own mind you have 

been fully convinced of his innocence, 

and, perhaps, have had it in your power 

to juftify him ; and yet, through fear of 

contradicting and offending one whom 

you, perhaps, regard as your fuperior, or 

in whofe ? friend(hip you were interefted, 

have not dared to open your lips in his 

defence? In fuch circumftances, has \V 

toever happened, that through exceffive , ; .^ 

complaifance, mixed, perhaps, with a ' ****, 

latent fpark of ill-nature, you have joined 

in the uncharitable ccnfure which you 

were confcious you were unable to fup- 

port ? 

Another cafe in which the maxim of 

the text is frequently exemplified, is the 

neglect 
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negleft of that important duty of friend- 
ship, faithful reproof. I fee my friend 
gradually forming habits which threaten 
to be ruinous to his health-— his reputa- 
tion—his fortune — or his virtue. I am 
exceedingly tfefirous that his error may 
be corre&ed before it be too late. I am 
ienfibie that it is my duty, as his friend, 
to admooilh him freely. Yet, becaufe I 
am apprehenfive that a faithful rebuke 
may give him offence, and, perhaps, 
create an alienation between us, i post- 
pone from day to day the neceflary, 
though painful, fcrvice. What is fuch 
conduit, but facrificing the dear and fa- 
cred interefts of friendfhip and virtue 
to that fear of man which bringeth a 
fnare ? 

A man, whofe general conduft is up- 
right and honourable, may be fuppofed 
in a fituatioa in which he wil> be in 
great danger of being feduced from his 
integrity by the influence of this prin- 
ciple. Conceive fuch a 'man couriered 
'5 .in 
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in bufinefs with perfons of lefs honeft 
principles than himfelf: imagine him 
ftrongly importuned to join them in fomc 
fcheme of gain which, though lucrative* 
is iniquitous and oppreffiv* : if his difpo- 
fition be feeble and timid, his chief diffi- 
culty will arife from the fear of difobiig* 
ing his friends ; and if he yield, it will 
be rather through pufillanioruty than 
through avarice. 

In the execution of great public de- 
figns, and the discharge of important pub* 
lie offices, nothifig is more necefiary than 
a mind fuperior to the fear of men. It 
is this which gives (lability, and con* 
fiftency to thofe meafures which wifdooi 
has planned and public fpirit di&ated. 
To men of that firm and intrepid fpirit 
which " fears not the reproaches of men, 
nor is afraid of their revilings," the world 
has been indebted for the accomplifhment 
of every great attempt to baniflh fuper- 
ftition and falfe religion. Had Luther 

feared 
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feared the faces of men, he would not have 
been immortalized as the firft author of 
the reformation. Though fuch undaunted 
courage as he difcovered may be lefs ne- 
ceffary in the prefent fettled ftate of the 
church, it is ftili exceedingly defirable 
that the miuifters of religion (hould pof- 
fefs fuch a degree of fortitude and mag- 
nanimity as to raife them above all timid 
apprehenfion of giving offence. This 
alone can enable them to declare the 
truth without difguife, and to admonifh 
and reprove with all authority. It was 
the command of the Lord to the prophet 
Ifaiah — u Cry aloud, fpare not ; lift up 
thy voice like a trumpet : (hew my peo- 
ple their tranfgreffion, and the houfe of 
Jacob their fins." And to Jeremiah, 
when he fent him forth as cc a prophet 
to the nations," he faid — " Thou (halt 
go to all that I (hall fend thee, and what- 
foever I command thee thou (halt fpeak : 
be not afraid of their faces ; for I am. with 
thee, faith the Lord/* 

In 
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In the feveral in fiances in which I 
have exemplified the obfervation of Solo- 
mon, that " the fear of man bringeth a 
jhare," men aft wrong, not fo much 
through any criminal habit or paflion, as 
from an apprehenfion of incurring refent- 
ment, reproach, or ridicule. This ap- 
prehenfion for a time fupprefles the prin- 
ciples of piety and benevolence, and 
either diminifhes the merit of the man 
who is under its influence, or (tains his 
chara&er with occasional blemifhes : and 
happy is the man who, having been once^ 
caught in this fnare, perceives his danger, 
and by a refolute effort efcapes. He may 
adopt the language of the Pfalmift— 
" Bleffed be the Lord, who hath not 
given me a prey to mine enemies : my 
foul is efcaped as a bird out of the fnare 
of the fowler; the fnare is broken, and 
I am efcaped." For I add, the fear of 
man often proves a definitive and fatal 
fnare. 
Young perfons, who are peculiarly fuf- 

ceptible 
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Ceptible of the imprefiions of praifc or 
blame, are frequently entangled in this 
Jhare, till they are wholly incapable of 
recovering their innocence, and fall into 
irremediable ruin. Having through un- 
fortunate connexions, or an injudicious 
and precipitate choice, become the com- 
panions of men of licentious principles 
and manners, a defire of rendering them- 
felves agreeable to their aflbciates, and a 
fccret dread of ridicule, induce them by 
degrees to accommodate themfelvcs to 
their manners. At fir ft, indeed, their 
conferences remonftrate; the principles^ 
of religion, inftilled into their minds by 
education, check their career; and they 
tafte the cup of guilty pleafure with a 
trembling hand. But thefe reftraints at 
length lofe their power: their profli- 
gate companions become their only coun- 
fellors ; and the facred name of friendship 
is proftituted to the fervice of vice, Re- 
fpeft for the judgment of their wife and 
religious parents and friends; the defire 

of 
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bf enjoying their approbation, and the /ear 
of incurring their difpleafure— natural 
and laudable principles, which have al- 
ways great influence upon the minds of 
virtuous youth—are converted into con- 
tempt : even the fear of God is defpifed 
. as the mere tficSt of a narrow education ; 
and nothings thought worthy of atten- 
tion but the applaufes and careffes of 
" young men void of understanding/ 9 
and thole criminal pleafures which are to 
be found in their Society. The inevitable 
confequence is, that fhey pais on with 
their -companions from one fpecies and 
degree of vice to another, till their health 
is deftroyed, their reputation ruined, their 
faculties debdfed, and all the bright pro£- 
pe£ts with which they entered upon lift* 
both with refpefi to this werlci and aa^ 
other, are annihilated— till they are con* 
vinced, by fatal experience, of a truth of 
which they have often been reminded in 
vain, that " a companion of fools (hall be 
deftroyed. ,f 
Vol. II. S Jf 
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- Are, you, th^ivr-I addqeft ro^f par, 
tjculariy tp t^ofe who are; jn ftyp early 
part of M?— de^ojj? p/ jeCcaping ^ 
fnare? Make }t your .fi$ oljje^t tosfta- 

' |>lify in your minds rational aqdcpn/ifteut 
principles of a&ictn; and your fir;ft egret© 
lay dqwn to yourtelves a plan of Hvirie 
Which your btfft judgment may approve, 

and 
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and which you may profecute through 
the whole of life, without laying any 
foundation for felf-seproach when yau 
(hall have ftntfhed your courfe* Hairing 
laid this folid foundation of a wife and 
happy hfey oxert that manly and iode* 
pendent (pirit which will raifq yau fu* 
perior to the tyrannical influence of fa-r 
fhion a>nd gxanaple* and g^ve a dignified 
(Jonfiftency to your character. Since your 
Creator hgtb given yqu reason and' con- 
Jqieace tQ d\r*§ you, and made you car 
pable of riling, tp perfection ki intellec- 
tual and moral excellence, difdain to fub- 
mit ypqr judgment and a£tkms to the 
qQntrpul pf pier* who have neither Wis- 
dom n<?r fte^diaefs fufficient to regulate 
their own copdudt. Thrqugh fear qf 
\qfing; the friend (hip^ incurring the cen£ 
fi\reSj or fajlin^ und$r the ridicule, of 
Tuch men, r^fign .not the folid, and lafting 
fatisfa&ions pf a (elf- approving mind, and 
ajl tKe honqurs and rewards which Virtue 
Veflows upon her votaries. Obferve and 
S 2 follow 
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follow the advice of the wife foci of 
Sirach — " Be not alhamed when it con- 
eerneth thy foul ; for there is a fhame 
which bringeth fin, and there is a (hame 
which is glory and grace: accept no 
man*s perfon againft thy foul; and let 
not the reverence of any man caufe thee 
to fall." 

Laftly, as the moft efFcflfttl fecurity 
againft the undue fear of men, fear God; 
By frequently contemplating the Supreme 
Deity as he is difplayed in his works and 
in his difpenfations, imprefs upon your 
minds a lively fenfe of his univerfal pre* 
fence and fovereign dominion. Daily re* 
colled your continual and neceflary dcr 
pendence upon him ; and refleft, that h« 
favour is to be defired, and bis difpleafur* 
to be dreaded, abpve every thing eife. 
What can the moft excellent or powerful 
;of your fellow-creatures do to fecurc, in* 
£reafe, and perpetuate your happipeft, ii| 
comparifoQ with what yoji have already 

. received, 
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received, and are encouraged hereafter to 
expeft, from your Almighty Benefa&or ? > 
Where is the man whofe judgment of 
characters can deferve to be brought into 
the uaoft diftant competition with that of 
the Great Being who fearches the heart, 
and whofe judgment is always according 
to truth ? Or what confequences are to 
be apprehended from the . reproaches oj 
cenfures of men which can deferve the 
flighted attention, when compared with 
th? effeds of his difpleafure, who has the 
exiftenccand the happinefs of every crea- 
ture entirely in his hands ? When, there* 
fore, you apprehend yourfelves in danger 
of fuffering perfecution, reproach, or ri- 
dicule, for your fteady adherence to truth 
and virtue, and feel yourfelf in fome dan* 
ger of yielding to the impulfe of that 
" fear of man which bringeth a fnare," 
fortify your mind with the confiderations 
which religion fuggefts, and lay with the 
apoftle Paul — " It is a fmall thing to be 
judged of man's judgment: hctbatjudg- 
S 3 eth 
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cth fB0 is the Lard. Hear, and obey the 
. command of our blefled Saviour f 

«* I fay unto you, my friends, Be not 
afraid of them that kiil the body, and after 
that have no more that they can do: but 
I will forewarn you whom you (hall fear : 
fear him who, after ho hath killed, hath 
power to caft into hell? yea, I fay unto 
you, fear him/ 1 



Decorum 
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Decorum of Chara&er recem- 
aieiided* 



Let us waUt honeflly at in>tbe dap. 

Tut terra botufiy y which, m modem* 
acceptation expreflei only one brauch, o£ 
equity r was* uicd lay fotfmdr writers irf 
our owa coantty* and amokig, tiro Ro 
mans, from whom* the wt>«d id borrewo^ 
iaa rottdai more estalfo* fefffc,* a* cfe^ 
noting aft thaSk mmaL qwtitfe* «*fcb - artf 
ia tbemfefrc& bwomiag, arftf aft peeu- 
crfarly 3fapt«d) to pNetufe rtfpeA- arid 1 
In this fenfe the term-is always 
S 4 ufed 
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ufcd by our tranflators of the New Tef- 
tament, particularly in the following 
paflages. St. Peter exhorts his fellow* 
christians to abftain from flefhly lufts, 
having their conversion baneji among 
the Gentiles ; that is, fupporting a fair 
and reputable character before the world. 
St. Paul exhorts the chriftians at Rome 
to " provide things bonefi ip the fight of 
all men; thaf is, to maintain acondu& 
which (hould procure them general ef- 
teem 1 and he inflruds the Philippians— 
whatfoever things are honejiy or becom- 
ing, and refpc&able— to think on thefc 
things. When the apoftles were giving 
advice to the chriftians at Jerufalem con* 
cernittg the choice of deacons, they faid — 
« Brethren, look ye out among you fe» 
ven men of honefi report ;° that is, feven 
men who* by a long courfe of exemplary 
eondud, have eftablifhed a reputable cha* 
rader ajpaog their fcllow-chriftians. ; 

. This is the icqfe in which we are to 
\ipderftand %h* tens) io our te*U The 

? 4 WOxl* 
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word in the original Grefck tvbich is here; 
rendered bmejily % is the lame which, in* 
another epiftle, (1 Cor* xiv. 40.) is trans- 
lated by the term decent fy. ?' ihct alt 
things be done decently and in order/* . 
The fpirit of the exhortation is this: 

" Since the day of Christian Light is; 
rifen upoi> us, and we arc called to appear • 
before the world as profeflbrs of the pure 
and excellent religion of Chrift, let us 
walk decently and gracefully, behaving 
with, fuch propriety and decorum, that 
our character and profeffiori, jnftead of 
becoming a fubjeft of contempt or ridi- 
cule, may engage univerfal admiration,, 
As it is ufual, in open day and before the . 
public, to appear in a becoming dreft, and 
to refrain from every thing which would , 
appear ridiculous or give offence; & let- 
us, confidering ourfelves as perpetually, 
(urrounded with fpe&ators, prefgrvc an 
uniform decency in our tonduft, refrain- 
ing from all unbecoming, difhonourable, 
and difgracefyl a&ioijs, a#d adorning our' 

profeffibn ; 
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profeffion and tlwraaer by every thing 
which is amiable and praiieworth y." 

Many tapoit&ftt particulars are in- 
cluded in that graceful walk which the 
apoftle here recommends. 

If we be defirous of following the ex- 
hortation, u Let us watte gracefully as in 
the day," out firft care ttuft be to abftain 
from all fueh pra&ices as are contrary to 
the natural fenfe of decorum, and uni- 
versally Coirfidered as ihamefal. Of this 
kind is every violation of the natural laws 
of fobfiety and chaflity. It was with a 
particular reference to thefe fhameful 
vices, to which foitte of the new con- 
verts to chriftiaftity at Rome were pro- 
bably ftill addi£ted, that the apoftle wrote 
the precept of the text — " Let us walk 
hbneftly as in the day,, not in rioting aiid 
dfunkennefs, not in chambering and wan- 
tonnefs.** And certainly there is nothing 
which more effe&ually degrades a man's 
chara&cr among the wife and virtuous 
part of the world than the exceflive in- 
5 dulgence 



diligence of the animal appetites* Every 
oire who has a juft idea of the dignity of 
human nature conftders thefe appetites 
as the inferior part of our frame, by 
which we are allied to the brute creation, 
and efteems it disgraceful in a rational 
being to be inordinately addi&ed to fen- 
fual pleafure. This conception, fo na- 
tural to the virtuous mind, is the parent 
of delicacy and modefty, thofe watchful 
guards of innocence. It is not till the 
finer fenfibilities of the mindare deflroy- 
ed by a long courfe of criminal excefles, 
that a man becomes capable of the moft 
heinous vidlations of order and decorum 
-without concealment or difguife. So 
powerful is the natural fenfe of fhame, 
ind dread of contempt and infamy, in 
men not perfe&ly brutalized, that there 
are few who choofe to be guilty of intem- 
perance and excefs in the open face of 
day, <c Tbey that are drunken,*' fays the 
apoftle, " are drunken in the night/* 
The AriSt obfervance of the rules of tem- 
perance 
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perance is in itfclf highly decent and 
becoming, and will always be thought 
fb by the virtuous part of mankind. V 
know of no exceptions to this remark. If 
there be any — if falfe notions of hofpi* 
tality and the arbitrary cuftoms of fo- 
ciety have rendered it, in any inftance, 
unfashionable, and in (bene fort difrcput- 
able, for a man to confine himfelf within 
the limits of moderation ; fuch a cuftom, 
by whatever authority or example it may 
be fupported, is a violation of decorum-— 
an iufult upon virtue— which cannot but 
be highly criminal. It is certainly much 
more becoming and reputable, as well as 
meritorious, peremptorily to decline irre- 
gularities of every kind, than to make a 
facrificc of health, reafon, and innocence, 
to miftaken notions of civility or con- 
viviality. 

In like manner it is eflential to the 
graceful conduit recommended in the 
text, that we refrain from the indulgence 
of every other bafe and fordid, or violent 

and 
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and trOubleibme, paifion. Nothing is 
more truly defpicablc than a narrow, 
felfiih fpirit, which, to gain its own ends, 
will condefcend to mean aftions, and all 
the arts of low cunning. Avarice is the 
vice of little minds. It is irapoffible that 
thofe who are under its dominion (hould 
form any great conceptions, or rife to 
any dignity of chara&er. Tiie covetous 
man muft dived himfelf of that fordid 
fpirit which bends him to the earth, be- 
fore he can walk with that ered and 
noble air which diftinguifties generous 
minds. Mammon, according to the de- 
fcription of our divine poet, was " th* 
leaft eroded fpirit that fell from heaven." 
Pride, too, is a paffion which, whilft it 
aflbmes to itfelf high claims of diguity 9 
and demands refped from every quarter, 
lays itfelf open to ridicule and contempt* 
Every one perceives the abfurdity of 
making pretentions which we are not 
able tofupport, and of valuing ourfelves 
above roeafure upon trivial or ordinary 

a&om* 
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accompltihcnents: every oae, therefore, 
ddpifes, aod takes plcafurc in mortifying, 
a proud o&aiu. He who H haughty in hi* 
genqpl deportment, who treats his fu-» 
periQFS with rudeoefs* behaves among hi9 
equate with refcrvQ, and affumea w over- 
be ariag and contemptuous air towards hU 
iuferiors t whatever acQompHfhmepts he 
may poflefs, will moft certainly bo neg- 
lected and defpifed. The difference be- 
tween true dignity and pride is eafily 
perceived ; and it (hould be remembered) 
that to bear a haughty air and a proud 
look is not ? in the fenfe of the text, to 
walk gracefully. Violent Tallies of re- 
fentment, and cooftant babitSr of peevifh* 
pefs and fretfulnefs, are alfo highly un» 
becoming. The former are accompanied 
with expreffions of paflwn which* CQnld 
they be feen by tbs angry ma» h«nfdf% 
would fooa conduce hitn that there is 
Something contemptible, as weir as o£- 
fenfive, in rage. The latter caflfa per- 
petual veil oyer the brightfft accomplish- 
ments; , 



wptpj mi* whUft they fur«i(h endkfi 
Cgufe? of vegatieti, iffptf the fpe&atot 
frfqiiept pcpafians of ridjcuje. Soth af* 
W,h6j]y iuppufiftent with the. profe&oa 

of that religion which. sWfes gsntjeuefc 

among its leading virtues, and wheie. din 
yinc Author W*s " fpeek ?nd towly of 
heart," . 

Where thefe ?nd. all other baft pa& 
£ops and difgraceful habits, are fubdued, 
muph dpoe towards, squiring that dc- 
$on»i8 fflid propriety <of oharader which 
is recp.mrpended in the text; for it is 
tr\£* with refpe& to moral conduct as 
well as external demeanour, that he wh» 
has, carre&ed in his behaviour what was 
ynheaoffiSOg has made ooafiderabU ad* 
yapcej in. good manners. But as, befides 
$|iis, ©any pogtwe »cco.mpli<hnaents are 
§epe£9£y to (arm a polho addrefs and 
gjaceiiU air, fo jthere are many moral 
gga&ifK o£ great intrinsic value, and uai- 
yfifiaUy admired by the world, which 
8*p$ hf added to iiniih the gracefulncti 

and 
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tod beauty of the chriftian Character, 
From tbefe I (hall felefl, as pecu- 
liarly worthy of your attention in the 
6ondu& of life, the following— Con- 
fiftency, magnanimity , courtefy, and ge- 
nerality. 

• Nothing gives a more lively idea of the 
graceful and becoming than to fee a man 
•ding (leadily in character, and always 
confiftent with himfelf. As there is a 
certain external appearance and manner 
fuitable to every age, profeffion, and rank 
in life, ib there is a certain propriety of 
moral conduit which arifes from the na- 
tural abilities, the temper, the fituation, 
employment, and other circumftances, of 
individuals : and as a careful attention to 
the one is thought becoming in ibciety, 
fo the uniform obfervance of the other is ' 
eflential to moral decorum. When we 
fee a man, at an early period of life, fix* 
ing a plan of conduft for himfelf with 
deliberate judgment and an independent 
fpirit, and, after due consideration of his 

own 
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own difpofitions and fituation, entering 
upon and profecjuting this plan, without 
fuflfering himfelf to be diverted from it 
by the influence of fafhion or example ; 
when. we fee fuch a man perfevenng in 
the fame chara&er of fobriety, integrity, 
and fteady virtue, through every vicifli- 
tude of life, we refpeft his principles, we 
admire his firmnefs of mind, we con- 
template his chara&er with a perception 
of propriety and perfection fimilar to that 
with which we furvey a noble edifice, 
formed upon a regular plan, and com- 
pleted by the hand of an able architect. 
We always mean to exprefs a high de- 
gree of refpeft when we fay of a man, in 
the way of eulogy, that he is a confident 
character* 

Magnanimity, another quality which 
commands admiration, may be confidered 
as difcovering itfelf either in a fteady ad- 
herence to virtue in general, or in the 
bold and refolute execution of great de-< 
figns for the public good. The rtian who 

Vol. II. T ftcadily 
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fteadily purfues that courle of adion 
Which he judges to bfc right, without 
fuffering himfelf to beL diverted from his 
purpofe by the enticements of pleasure, 
or diiheartened by ttife profpedt of diffi- 
culties and hazards, difeovfers a great and 
noble mind, and commands univerfal 
efteem. Fixed and firm in hisrfefolution, 
inflexible to ill, and ftedfaft in that which 
is good, he fupports the dignity of i vir- 
tuous chara&er; and gires the world an 
example of greatnefs in moral conduct 
which refembles the hardy and heroic 
fpirit of a valiant general, who at the 
head of his army marches, with regular 
and determined fteps, againft the foe. 
We are flilt farther ftrtick with admira- 
tion when we fee a man of fuperior abi- 
lities and diftinguifhed merit undertaking 
defigns of great public utility, and exe- " 
cuting them at the certain expence of 
private eafe and profit, and at the hazard' 
of his property, liberty, and life. In 
fuch a man we contemplate a mind fu- 

perior 
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ptthx to vulgar paffibns and prejudiced, 
capable of defpifing luxurious indolence 
when it would interfere with the public 
goofy ind poffeffed of ftrehgth and con-' 
ftancy fufficient to fuftein the fevereft 
{hocks of fortune. We lodk up with 
veneration to fach exalted characters, and 
imagine htman nature) allied to the di- 
vide* 

A character trhkfh to the noble qualified 
of tohftdchcy and magnanimity ddds th<J 
attractive graces of cotirtefy and affability, 
acqui/es from this circumftance additional 
luftre. There is a much nearer alliande 
between thefe virtues than may, perhaps, 
at firft view be perceived,; for it has al- 
ways been found that the nobleft fpirits 
are the moA gentle. When the heroic 
virtues are united with the ftiilder affec- 
tions, the admiration which they excite 
is foftened into love# Every one is fatisr 
fied and happy in the fociety of the mah 
who clothes all hfe anions in the grace- 
ful garb of eafy familiarity and unaffc&ed 
T * good« 
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good-humour. The world will readily 
overlook many foibles and iudifcretions 
in one who cultivates this amiable tem- 
per, and will perceive an additional fplen- 
dour furrounding his virtues whilft they 
view them through this enchanting me- 
dium. Courtefy is a quality which every 
one perceives and admires. It is pecu- 
liarly pleafing to thofe who are in inferior 
(tations to be treated by their governors, 
benefa&ors, and fuperiors, with affability 
and kindnefs. Such manners in the great 
add weight to their advice, influence to 
their example, and value to the favours 
they beftow. 

The quality which finifties the truly 
refpe&able and amiable character is gene- 
rofity\ that noble disposition which di£* 
covers itfelf in a thoufand forms of bene- 
ficence. It enables a man, in the midft 
of infults and injuries, to be colle&ed and 
fcrene, and to enjoy the triumph of for- 
givenefs. It raifes him fuperior to the 
ftormy atmofpherc of party-difputes, and 
- _ gives 
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gives him that quiet pofleffion of himfelf 
Which enables him [to perform the bene- 
volent and ufeful office of the pace- 
maker. It inclines him to avoid unne- 
Ceflary occafions of offence, and to yield, 
as far as virtue and prudence will permit, 
to the cuftoms, humours, and prejudices, 
of others* It prompts him to treat the 
failings of his neighbour with candour, 
to conceal the fault which he cannot but 
obftrve, and to extenuate the crime which 
he is not able wholly to excufe. In fine, 
k inclines him to look around him with a 
watchful eye for opportunities of ufeful- 
nefs, to extend his kind offices as far 
as his abilities and poffeffions will permit, 
and to fend his good withes to the ends 
of the earth. Is it poffible that a man 
of this fpirit fliould fail of obtaining uni- 
verfal refpe& and affe&ion ? Can it be, 
that fuch a man fhould not always be be- 
held with united emotions of veneration 
and love ? He can never want a friend in 
the hour of neccflity : he may, perhaps, 
T 3 find 
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find pne wty> wopld even protp$ -bis Jiff' 
at the hazard of his owij. " Peraffcftfl- 
ture for a good iqan fomc would pvpu 
dare to die." 

Such are the beautiful aJfapbJage of 
virtues included in that graceful cppd.y<% 
which the apoftle recommend?* when hf 
fays — " Let us walk boneftly as in tWt 
day." Where is' the bofojn which is n<£ 
warmed with amhitiqn to obtain, by fuch 
honourable means, the ffteem a#d ap* 
plaufe of mankind ? The loye pf rcpute- 
tion is fo natural a paflion, that we can 
fcarcely believe it poffihle that any hu- 
man being (hould be entirely deftitute of 
it; Wheff this paiHon is properly regu- 
lated and innocently gratified, it is pro- 
ductive of fuch refined pleafures and im- 
portant advantages, that it would be ab- 
furd to wi(h it eradicated from the hvunaq 
heart, or to fuppofe that it ought to be 
totally fupprefled, or rigoroufly reftraiaei 
" A good name is rather to he chpfeu 
than great riches." Be it thai the son- 

ftaut 
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ft^nt objett of your ambition to fecure 
and preferve a bright and unfpotted re- 
putation, by walking " gracefully as in 
the day/* 

As you are purfuing your way through 
life,. frequently recalled that the eye of 
the world is upon you — that your bre- 
thren are forming a favourable or unfa- 
vourable judgment concerning your cha- 
rters. Remember, that the vicious part, 
of mankind are watching your condudt 
for an occafion of reproach-*— that "the 
-wife and good around you are remarking 
your virtues wrth pleafure — and, parti- 
cularly, that tfcofe who are t»ore ioune- 
4»t$ly Hit«eft«l io your welfare are 
anxioufly att?ot\ve to your behaviour; 
and that the Umfi attachment which inr 
clones thjsm to remark your faults wit^ 
candour, will oblige them to obferve with 
regret every. impropriety and indecorum 
in your condu&. If you in this manner 
frequently con fide r yourfelves as /landing 
jupon the public theatre of the world, 
T 4 aad 
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and performing your refpc&ive parts be- 
fore a multitude of fpe&ators, the idea 
will not fail to render you cautious and 
vigilant in the conduit of life. In the 
midft of fuch an affembly you will be* 
ambitious, not only to efcape cenfure, 
but to obtain applaufc. 

You all very reafonably pay fome re- 
gard to appearances in your common in- 
tercourse with the world. You choofe, 
as far as you are able, to provide for 
yourfelves and your dependents, not only 
fuch things as arc neceflary for your fub- 
iiftence, but fuch as are decent and re- 
putable. One of the firft motives to in- 
duftry, with many people, and one of the 
principal caufes of extravagance, is the 
defire of making a figure in the world. 
In this polilhed age a general attention is 
paid to the cultivation of exterior accom- 
pltfhments. Much has been faid con- 
cerning the graces ; and agreeable, and 
even ufeful, as they undoubtedly are, a 
more than reafonable ftrefs has been laid 
7 # upon 
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upon them. Let me exhort you, my 
brethren, to carry your tafte for a decent 
appearance and graceful' manners beyond 
mere externals, and to be, at leaft, as 
much concerned to make a decent and 
reputable appearance in your moral con- 
dud as in your drefs, your habitations, 
or your exterior behaviour. So (hall 
your virtuous manners produce you a 
plentiful harveft of reputation whilft you 
live, and fecure you the honour of a fair 
fame after your deceafe ; for the memory 
of the righteous is blefled. 

I muft not conclude without adding, 
that the fame virtues which will, in the 
natural courfe of things, procure you the 
efteem and refpeft of mankind, will alfo 
lay a fure foundation for thofe pure*plea- 
fures which refult from the confd^fnefs 
of having merited the efteem ycttigftteve 
acquired — a confcioufnefs which faSfut- 
weighs the fatisfa&ion arifing from the 
applaufeof men, and which, if this fhould 
at any time, -through prejudice or caprice, 

be 
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be withheld, will abundantly repay you 
for the difappointment. At the famo 
time, they will not fail to obtain for you 
the approbation of the Supreme Infallible 
Judge of merit, and to fee u re to you 
thofe everlafting honours and rewards 
which he t)as promifed for good men iu 
the future world. 

Nor let it be deemed a confederation of 
no moment, if I add ftiU farther, that by 
walking gracefully in the cqur fe of chrif- ' 
tian duty, you will reflect credit upon the 
religion which you profefs., aqd afford 
your fellow-chriftians the benefit of your 
good example. When the wojld obr 
ferves your chara&ers adorned with thofe 
qualities which are univerfally approved 
and adnaired, they y/ill nqt fail to form 4 
good opinion of the principles a,nd maxims 
by which you are governed, and of the 
religion which you profefs. TVy will 
have ocular demonftration that cbriftianity 
h not a piere fpeculative fyftem, but a 
practical inftitution, admirabjy calculated 

tp 



tp proffyce the fruits pf rightcoufnefs, and 
promo? p thp h^ppjnefs of mankind. By 
thf lwftre pf your fair cample yoij may 
hqpe tp draw off the attention of qnauy 
'around you from that of the multitude 
who do evil, and to fire them with emu- 
lation to arrive at your eminence of cha- 
racter, and to (hare with you the prefent 
honours and future rewards of virtue. 
You may even hope to render an im- 
portant fervice to the community to 
which you are related, by giving (bene 
check to the progrefs of vice, and fome 
countenance and fupport to public order 
and virtue. 

Let your concern, then, for the ho- 
nour of religion, for the welfare of your 
fellow-creatures, and for your own repu- 
tation, engage you to €C walk gracefully 
?s in the day" in the exemplary pra&ice 
of every chriftian virtue. Whatfoever $ 
things are true; whatfoever things are 
honeft or becoming; whatfoever things 
are juft; whatfoever things are pure; 

whatfoever 
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wbatfoever things are lovely; whatso- 
ever things are of good report ; if there 
be any virtue, and if there be any praife, 
think on thefe things, , and pra&ife 
them. 



Continual 
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Continual Advances towards Per* 
fe&ion in Knowledge and Vir- 
tue recommended. 



Hebrews vi. i. 
Let us go on to perfection. 

It is an opinion maintained by fome 
modern writers who have examined the 
ftru&ure of the human mind, that a de- 
fire of completing what we have once 
begun is to be ranked among the primary 
principles in human nature. In fupport 
of this notion they appeal to experience, 
and remark how imiverfally it is ieen, 
that when men are heartily engaged in 
any purfuit, whether it be in its nature 

~ important 
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important or trifling, they arc loth to re- 
linquish it before they have accomplifhed 
their defign; and that this frequently 
happens in cafes in which it would be 
difficult to affign-any motive for perfe- 
veririg tttept the frifeafurtf <tf fimfting 
tyhat we have tegtmv and feeing the 
work we have undertaken, or the defign 
we have formed, brought to perfection. 

Whether' this opinion is to be placed 
among the valuable difcoveries of modern 
philosophy,- or is only to be regarded as 
one of tbofe ingenious conjedtorfts which 
are the fruit of learned leifure, may per- 
haps merit a farther examination antatag 
tbofe who are fond of fuch fpacuiatibns^ 
It is, however, of more importance to ua 
to inquire what practical ufe tniy bd 
made of a prineipte which*, whether it 
to primary, or cftty derived and fbbordi* 
nata* muft be allowed to beldng id tfto 
beman mind* and to have a donfidcrabfe 
nftuence updit our a&ions. Sinae wo 
are foftrad capable oS continual improve* 

merit, 
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meat, and ffeel a natural defire of advanc- 
ing from one degree of excellence to an- 
other, it becomes us to employ our moft 
ferious thoughts, and our beft judgment, 
in determining wherein the true perfec- 
tion of human nature confifts, and by 
what means this end may be mfcft fuo 
cefsfully accomplifhed. 

The fubjeft of chriftian peffe&ion is 
too extenfive to be exhaufted hi a fitigle 
dfifcourfe. t (hall not at prefent attempt 
even the general outline, but fhall confine 
myfelf to t#o leading branches of that 
perfe&ioh towards tvhich it is our duty 
to be contiriually afpiring, religious know* 
le^ge and virtuous Manners, with the 
particular view of fuggefting to yout* 
thoughts fuch pra&ical r\Ati on each of 
thefe heads a$ ttiay b6 particularly applfc 
cable to the prefeat ftate of opinions itld 
ttiorals. 

It mull be obvious to eitery one whtt 

obferves the prefent ftate of religious 

kriovi'ledge, that rtuich yet rtmains to bt 

6 done 
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done before w$ arrive at perfe&ion. We 
live, it is true, in an age in which know- 
ledge of every kind is encouraged, and is 
daily making rapid advances; and in 
which the dominion of bigotry and per- 
fection, thofe avowed enemies to free 
inquiry, is continually declining. We no 
longftr hear of the infallibility of the 
priefthood, or of the obligation of im- 
plicit faith on the part of the people* 
Every man is at liberty to form his fyf- 
temof religious opinions for himfelf; 
and few perfons, who are fincerely de- 
firous of proving all things that they may 
holdfaft that which is good, need be at 
a lofs for proper means and helps for exe- 
cuting the laudable defign. It is one 
great end of public preaching to affift 
men in corre&ing their errors and preju- 
diced, and in forming a true judgment 
upon the -mod interefting fubjefts : and 
a variety of valuable treatifes on the na- 
ture and foundation of morals, and on the 
evidences and do&rines of religion na- 
tural 
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tural and revealed, have been publifhed, 
and may be eafily procured. But, after 
all, it is too evident that men do not, in 
fa&, make fuch advances in religious 
knowledge as might be expe&ed. Some 
perfons* notwithftanding they have been 
accuftomfed from their infancy to attend 
upon public lectures of ihftru&ion, have 
paid fo little regard to the fubjedts of dif- 
courfe as t© have formed no fettled prin- 
ciples of- religion, and yet fcarcely to be 
aware that, in neglecting to judge for 
themfelvcs what is right, they have been 
chargeable with a culpable omiffion of 
duty. Others, who have been fenfible 
of the importance of thefe inquiries, have 
been too deeply engaged in the affairs of 
the world, too impatient to improve in 
the arts of gain, or too bufily occupied.in 
the purfuit of pleafure or the routine of 
fafhionable engagements, to find leifiire 
for reading and refleaion. Not a few 
imagine themfelves too well inftru&ed 
in the principles of religion to be capable 
Vol. II U of 
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of receiving farther light, or are fo well 
Satisfied with the opinions which they 
have inherited from their anceftors, as to 
think all farther inquiry wholly unnc- . 
cefiary. Whilft, perhaps, there are fbme 
who are diflieartened in this kind of in- 
quiry, from an apprehenfion of infuper- 
able difficulties, or who are in the fitu- 
atiop of the Ethiopian nobleman, who in. 
reply to Philip's inquiry, " Underftandeft 
thou what thou readed?" faid, " How 
can J, except fome man fhould guide 
me?" From thefe and other caufes it is 
certain, that there is much ignorance re- 
fpe&ing religious fubje&s even among % 
thofe who neverthelefs profefs to be re- 
ligious; and, perhaps, it may be aflerted, 
that the progrefs of religious knowledge 
does not keep pace with that of the liberal . 
fciences and elegant arts. 

And yet who can doubt that this kind 
of knowledge is highly important ? The 
fubje&s on which it is employed are cer- 
tainly fublime in their nature, and in* 

finitely 
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finitely interefting to man ; and the ne- 
ceflity of rational principles, as the foun- 
dation of right condu£t, muft be evident 
to every one who attends to the nature 
of the human mind. - That kind of re- 
ligious knowledge which is the refult of 
free inquiry, is the only ground that can 
be fecurely relied upon as the foundation 
of a confident and virtuous chara&er. 
It may be fairly admitted as a general 
maxim, that no truth can find its way 
to the heart that is not firft perceived and 
acknowledged as fuch by the underftand- 
ing. There may be inftances in which 
accurate fpeculative opinions are united 
with a depraved and vicious character; 
but it is generally found, that juft and 
enlarged views produce integrity and gc- 
nerofity of heart; or, in the language of 
Solomon, that " a man of underftanding 
is of an excellent fpirit." 

Allow me, then, my brethren, to ex* 
hort you, in the purfuit of religious know- 
ledge to " go on towards perfection," 
U a wd 
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' ahd to 'offer you fuch bints of advice us> 
may be of ufe 'in expediting your pro- 
gress. 

The firft rale whieh I wduld lay down 
upon this fubje& is, imprefs yoiir mind 
with a ftrong conviftion that k is ex- 
ceedingly dfcfirable and important that 
you ihould make farther improvements 
in religious knowledge. 'Without this 
k will be impoflible that youfhould per- 
fuade yourfelves diligently to ** apply 
your hearts to wifdom, and your ears to 
the words of underftanding." Why do 
men of fcience and tafte engage with ar- 
dour in their refpe&ive purfuits, but be- 
caufe they find them capable of affording 
an immediate gratification to their love 
of novelty, or fome other natural feeling? 
or becaufe they exped to reap fome be- 
nefit, or gam fome reputation, by in- 
creafing their knowledge or improving 
their tafte ? Why does a young man of 
fpirit and difcretion apply with inde- 
fatigable induftry to the ftudy arid exer- 

cifc 
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cife of the profeflion or occupation tq 
which he has devoted his days, but be* 
caufe he is ftrongly imprefied with au 
sde* of the ncceflity pf proficiency in tho 
bufittefs he has undertaken, in order to 
fecure his future credit stud fuccefs? 
Were men equally fenfible of the im* 
portance of religious knowledge, we 
fhould no longer find them indifferent to 
the means of inflruAjon, public or pri- 
yate, which they enjoys The holy fcrip- 
tures, and other valuable writings on re- 
ligious topics, would no Jonger be thrown 
by as wholly inadequate to the purpofe 
of affording an agreeable and interesting 
employment for a leifure hour: thofe 
difcourfes which are adapted to inform 
their understandings would no longer be 
heard with laqguor and indifference ; bat 
they would hearken diligently to the 
voice of truth and wifdom wherever it 
fpeaks. Contemplate, then, my bre- 
thren, the nature of religious truth, or of 
thofe principles which refped your own 
U 3 ' nature 
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nature as moral agents and immortal be* 
ings, the perfections, providence, and go- 
vernment, of the Supreme Deity, and 
the hiftory of his difpenfations for the 
purpofe of enlightening and reforming 
the world, till you have a lively percep- 
tion of your perfonal intereft in thefe 
fubjefts, and feel an earned: defire to 
know the truth concerning them. Con- 
vince yourfelves, as you eafily may, that 
it is impoflible to believe to any good 
purpofe without a rational convi&iou 
arifftig from a clear perception of fuffi- 
cient evidence. Affure yourfelves of the 
importance of free and diligent inquiry as 
the only way to acquire fettled principles, 
and of the abfolute neceffity of fettled 
principles, as the bafis of a confidently 
virtuous charader; and learn to value 
every addition to your ftock of religious 
knowledge as a new acquifition of ftrength 
and (lability to the foundation upon which 
the ftru&ure of your happinefs is to be 
reared. 

Having 
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Having thus prepared your mind for 
the undertaking, refolutely apply your- 
felf to the talk of inquiring, with all the 
accuracy in your power, into the grounds 
and principles of religion. Whatever 
violence you may be obliged to ofier to 
your fettled habits, whatever interrup- 
tion it may be to your other favourite 
purftrits, or whatever difficulties the cur* 
rent of faftiionable manner* may cad in 
your way, fet apart fome dated feafon* 
for this bufinefs, particularly fome con- 
siderable portion of that day which is con* 
fecrated to religion. Sparc neither la* 
bour nor expence to furnifti yourfelf with 
the means of information, which in the 
prefent enlightened age you may eafiiy 
obtain, provide yourfelves with thofe 
valuable helps for examining, in regular 
order, the grounds of natural and revealed 
religion, and for undemanding the fcrip- 
tures which the learned labours of emi-p 
nent men have furniflied, and ufe then* 
with freedom and impartiality, 

U 4 Enter 
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Enter upon every inquiry of this kind 
with an independent f fir it* or a mind fu-» 
pcrior to the. influence pf human audio* 
xity. The, propensity pf the mukitudp 
to take their religious creed upon truA* 
and to rely ppon the authority pf others, 
has always been in exa£t proportion to 
the prevalence pf ignorance and b^rbarifa^ 
Where the vulgar are involved in iateU 
Ifftual darkntfc, they naturally look up 
with fuperftitious veueration to the dif- 
tingvifted few with whom they fuppofc 
the light of heavenly truth to dwell, and 
with resigned undcrftapdings receive the 
law from their lips. Eafily perfuaded 
that the myfleries of religion lie far be« 
yond the reach of their uaderftandings f . 
they embrace the dodtrine pf their teachers 
without inquiry or hefitation as oracular 
declarations pf divine truth. This weak- 
nefs in humap nature there have always 
been men who have had the fagacity tQ 
difcover, and the artifice to improve tq 
their own emolument. Ifence restraints 

have. 
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&ave, at various times, been laid upon 
free inquiry, in which the ignorant and 
timid multitude have tamely acquiefced. 
In the body of christians to which we 
belong few difficulties, however, of this 
Jtmd remain. It U the fir ft principle of 
our profeffion, that in matters of re- 
ligious faith and pra£tice, no man, op 
body of men, can have a right to di&atc 
to others. In conformity to this prin- 
ciple, purfue your inquiries, my brethren, 
without any implicit reliance upon hu- 
man authority. Avail yourfelves of the 
learning arid wifdom of others in forming 
your opinions ; but make no Sacrifice of 
^rour judgment to fallible men. Give 
that degree of credit to the truth of their 
aflertions, and the fairnefs bf their repre- 
sentations, which you judge to be due to 
their probity and candour 1 diligently at- 
tend to the arguments by which their 
opinions are fupported; but, after all, 
form an independent judgment for your- 
jelf. Since you profefs to call no man 

matter 
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matter upon earth, upon all occasions 
make a free ufe of your own underftand*- 
ings; and, according to the precept of 
Chrift, " even of yourfelves judge what 
is right." 

A third rule which I would pfopofe as 
of great importance, in order, to your go- 
y ^$ring on to perfection in religious know* 
>Jedge, is this : Always inquire after truth 
with minds open to convi&ion. Having 
difengaged yourfelves from the chains of 
authority r let your next concern be to 
free your minds from the bias of preju* 
dice, that you may be difpofed to embrace 
the truth wherever it is found, and 
to follow it wherever it may lead you. . 
Whatever opinions you have embraced ift 
confequence of deliberate inquiry and ra- 
tional convi£tion, are to you truths ; all 
your other opinions, even though they 
ihould happen to be true, not appearing 
to your underftandmg with: th£ evidence 
of truth, are prejudices. . In alJ^your in* 
quiries, you (hould then t>e careful to 



bring 
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bring your truths' with you, but to leave 
your prejudices behind you : that is, you 
fhould fairly compare the arguments 
which CQme before 1 'you upon any ques- 
tion, not with any hafty pre-conceptions 
or borrowed notions, but with fuch jirft 
principles as you have, upon the moft 
mature confideration, taken as ypur 
guides; not fcrupling fometimes to re* 
view even thefe, that you may be well 
affured that the ftrufture of your opi- 
nions refts upon . a firm foundation. If 
you have never Juthjrfta given any quef- 
tion that comes before you a careful exa* 
puliation, confider any opinion which may 
arife in your mind concerning it as no* 
thiqg better than an unfupported pro* 
pofition, accidentally lodged in your me- 
mory, which, for aught that you know at 
prefent, may or may not be true. In 
ihort, be always ready to liften with 
candour to the reafonings of thofe who 
differ from you in opinion 1 tQ give your 
gwn tenets, wherever you feeoccafion, 

a careful 
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a careful re-examination ; and, at laft, to 
fubmit without hefitation to the autho- 
rity of reafon. This is the only way in 
which it is poflible to make advances in 
knowledge, and go on towards perfection. 
After all, it is true, you will not attain 
the point at which you are aiming, the 
perfect knowledge of the truth ; for in the 
prefent ftate, after our beft endeavours, 
,c we know but in part." The moft in- 
duftrious and fbccefsful inquirer may 
adopt the language of Solomon--" I faid, 
* I will be wife, but it is far from me/' 
But you will have the fatisfafiion to re* 
fleft, that you have * c given your heart 
to know wifdom;" and to hope, that 
hereafter that which is in part. will be 
done away, and that which is perfect 
will come. 

But it js time that I proceed to the fe- 
cond part of my delign, and add a few 
words upon that important branch of 
chriftian profeffion— a virtuous temper 
and character. 

3 Speculation* 
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Speculation, which hath not pradlical 
utility for its obje&, is of little value* 
This is true univerfally, and particularly 
in religion. Religious tenets are inte- 
refting, and merit attention, in exa£ pro- 
portion to the influence which they arc 
adapted to have upon men's characters. 
Be above all things, then, concerned that 
your religious knowledge may furnifh 
you with effe&ual motives to right con- 
duct. Be wife, that ye may be good and 
happy: according to the maxim of our 
Saviour—" If ye know thefe things, 
happy are ye if ye do them." 

In order to affift you in going on towards 
, perfection in goodnefs, I beg leave to offer 
you two cautions, which, in the pnefent 
times, .appear particularly neceflary. 

The firft is, be careful not to place the 
perfe&ion of the chriftian character in 
things foreign from its true nature. Many 
people judge of the degree of merit in any 
character by the frequency with which 
the fer vices of religion are repeated, anil 

the 
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the rigid exa&nefs with which a&s of 
voluntary abftinence and mortification are 
performed. They pronounce him the 
moft perfect niari, hot who leads the moft 
fober, righteous, and godly life, but who 
repeats the greateft number of prayers, 
or who moft feverely mortifies his body 
for the benefit of his foul. Others place 
chriftian perfection in an uncomfortable 
feverity of manners, in abftinence from 
thofe amufements which are commonly 
deemed innocent, in a precife Angularity 
of appearance and gloominefs of counte- 
nance, and in a cenforious contempt of 
every thing which has the appearapce of 
fafhion or pleafure. With perfons of the 
former defcription the empty ihadow of 
external obfervance is fubftituted in the 
room of the fubftantial virtues of a good 
life : with thofe of the latter, the virtu- 
ous habits and manners which conftitute 
the excellence of human characters, and 
render them refpe&able, ufeful, and hap- 
py, are treated as low and ordinary at- 
tainments. 
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tainments, fcarcely worth the attentioa 
of the pious* chriftian; or, however, by 
no means to be brought into comparifoa 
with thofe voluntary mortifications and 
thofe myfticai flights which merit no 
better an appellation than that of fanati* 
cifm. Such ideas of chriftian perfection 
are manifeftly injurious to the interefts 
of virtue, by leading men to direct their 
principal attention and zeal to objefits 
either trifling or vifionary, with the ha- 
zard of neglecting thofe things which 
alone are " good and profitable unto 
men/* . We cannot, therefore, be too 
cautious in admitting into our fyftem of 
chriftian virtues any other qualities or 
attainments than thofe moral habits and 
a&ious which are included in " doing 
juftly, loving mercy, and walking hum- 
bly with God." 

The fecond caution which the com- 
plexion of the times renders it particularly 
neceflary that you fhould * obferve is, 
fufFer not your ideas of moral obligation 

to 
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to be relaxed in conformity to the popu- 
lar opinions and general pra&ict of the 
world* " The leading principles and 
maxims of virtue are not commonly diA 
puted; but, in almoft every particular 
branch of duty, men find means to ex- 
cafe themfelves from' every thing burden- 
fome, and to leave themfelves full fcepe 
for the indulgence of their favourite in- 
clinations. According to modern ideas 
of fobriety, integrity, fincerity, honefty, 
and benevolence, men can perfuade them- 
felves that they are fufficiently obfervant 
of the laws of moderation and temper- 
ance, whilft they indulge themfelves, al- 
moft without reftraint, in every fpecic* 
of luxurious enjoyment — that they are 
fufficiently upright and honeft, whilft 
they make ufe of mean and injurious 
artifices to ren3er trade productive of ex- 
orbitant profits — and that they are in 
their hearts difpofed to the exercife of 
humanity, whilft, to gratify their avarice 
and ambition^ they make no fcruple of 

engaging 
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engaging in plans of commerce which, in 
their firft principle or in their unavoidable 
confequences, involve the mifery and de- 
finition of their felloW-cteatures. 

IF we, my brethren, be definous to u go 
on to perfe£tion, ,, we muft not content 
ourfelves with the falfe opinions and de- 
praved tafte of the multitude concerning 
the duty and happitiefs of man : we muft 
tfpire after that confiftertcy and diftinc- 
tion of charader which afife from juft 
ideas of human nature, and fettled prin- 
ciples of religion and virtue : we muft be 
ambitious to excel in every attainment 
which can adorn our rational nature and 
our chriftian profeflion : we muft fuffer 
no profpe& of pleafure, profit, or honour, 
to fubdue our virtuous refolution, nor any 
habit of indolence or luxury to retard us 
in the profecution of any laudable pur- 
pofe. In the cultivation of our intellec- 
tual faculties, in the fcrvice of our bre- 
thren, in fupporting the interefts of re- 
ligion, we muft be infpired with a degree 
Vol. II. X of 
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of ardour and alacritj which will lead us 
to think nothing done whilft any thing 
yet remains to be done. Finally, what- 
ever things are true, juft, honourable, 
lovely, and of good report, w* tnuft think 
of thefe things and- pra&ife them. Not 
thinking ourfefces to have yet attained, or 
to be already perfeft, let us then leave the 
things which are behind, and prefs for* 
wards to thofe which are before, for the 
prize of eternal life, the high calling of 
God m Chriii Jefusr our Ix>rd; which 
that, we may all obtain, God of his infinita 
mercy grant! Amen I 
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The Goodnefs of God to the 
Poor. 



Psalm Ixviii. 10. 

Thou, OGod, baft prepared of thy goodnefs 
for the poor. 

From the nature of man, and his con- 
dition in this world, it feems impoflible, 
even under the beft conftituted fociety, 
that great inequalities in rank, and for- 
tune, and outward circumftances, fhould 
not arife. Where property is fecurf d by 
laws, the fuperior induftry, ability, and 
good fortune of individuals, Will enable 
then} to accumulate more than an equal 
iharc of the general ftock, and tranfmit 

^ X z it 
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it to their pofterity. Wealth thus ac- 
quired has a natural tendency to increafe; 
and a proportional degree of power, in* 
fluence, and refped, will ever accompany 
it. ! Thus, with the many advantages of 
Regular and fettled government, muft 
always be joined the apparent evils at- 
tending great 4iver(ity of condition ; and 
as fome will be raifed too high in the 
fcale of prof£erity, others will fall as 
much too low under the weight of ad- 
verfity. 

Ir* every ciyi^ifed country, hard in- 
deed, and pitiable, feems the lot of a 
great portion of the community. Toil- 
ing to «arri a fcauty pittance by the fweat 
o( their brows; broken and bowed down 
by hard/hip. and fatigue; defpifed, in* 
fulteck ppprefled, by tbofc who arp in* 
^pbted, to tljem for the fuperiority they 
enjoy ; ljpw ftall tfte poor fuftajn tfc> 
Ipad of lif^ ? JH/3W (hall! thex preferv$ 
ttyemfejyes from finking, heart-broken, 
to the grave ? If they look up to cijar ity, 
" 7 r '"'* \* 
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it will, indeed, do fomethihg*— andi 'thank' 
God! much, efpecially in this age ^tid' 
country, has been done — to alleviate their 
fufferings : but ftill the unavoidable evils 
of poverty and wretchedness muft recur ; 
and many muft be doomed to pine away 
in utter dcfpair of alf human fuccour. 
Far removed from'the eyeof companion,' 
and beyond the reach of the hand of 
bounty, often muft decrepld old age and' 
difeafe groan under the^want of every 7 
neceflary aid: ofteti muft 1 the fofitary 1 
widow and forfaken orphan look around, 
in vain, for bread and comfort. 

Has, then, a jiiftahd mercifulGod pro- 
vided them no confolation under their 
grievous lot ? Has he left them no relief 
but fighs, and tears,' and bitter complain- 
ings ? By no means. 4 ' Lamentable as their 
condition may appear, they need not 
defpond, nor ought they to rtpine ; for 
that great and good Being, who defpifeth 
nothing that he hath made, is their pro- 
testor and' friend. " Thou, O God, 
X 2 haft 
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haft prepared of thy goodnefs for the 
poor." 

This confblatory do&rine will be fully 
eftabiifhed, when we have fhewn, in the 
firft place, that, with refpeft to the mod 
efTential ingredients of human happinefs, 
tKe rich and poor are upon a level ; fc- 
condtyy that in fome important particulars 
the poor have the advantage of the rich ; 
and, thirdly , that they enjoy, in common 
with their richer brethren, the means of 
religion, ancj the blefled hope of immor- 
tality. 

I may be allowed, in this difcourfe, to 
take for granted a truth which our Savi- 
our exprefsly afferts, and of which we are 
all, I truft, fully convinced, that " a 
man's life confifteth not in the abund- 
ance of the things which he poflfeffes ;" 
that in determining whether any indi- 
vidual is h?ppy, it is of much more im- 
portance to know what kind of man he 
is than how much he is wqrth. If this 
\>c admitted, it is eafy to perceive jthat the 

path 
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jpath to happincfs lies as open to the poor 
as to the rich. Virtue is a treafure which, 
as wealth cannot purchafe, fo neither can 
power monopolize. No one needs afk 
his neighbour's leave to fear God and 
pra&ife righteoufnefs ; and he who, in 
thefe and all other refpe&s, fincerely per- 
forms his duty, whatever, be his outward 
condition, may affure himfelf that he is 
acceptable to that gracious Being who is 
no refpe&er of perfons. .A poor man may 
praife God as devoutly for his imall por- 
tion of this world's goods as his richer 
neighbour who is " clothed in purple and 
fine linen, and fares fumptuoufly every 
day:" he may difcover as much real 
merit in confcientioufly and diligently 
difchargiog. the duties of his humble Na- 
tion as another man in performing the 
more fplendid offices of a higher fphere. 
Even with refpeflt to jhe virtues of hu- 
manity and charity, the exercife of which 
may, at firft view, be thought more pe- 
culiarly to belong to the rich, -the poor 
X 4 man 



xqan is npt witfcopt opportunities of prac- 
tiling them. If he cannpt deal out his 
bread to the hungry and clothe the naked, 
he can rpake his family and friends arouqd 
tym happy by an uninterrupted courfe 
of kind attentions and faithful fervices ; 
he can beftqw feafbnable counfels and 
faithful admonitions where tfrey will be 
mpre ( uf^fpl thaj> iilvflr and gold.; he can, 
wpep with theav that weep; he can do 
Mf hat is ftill rn.ore meritorious, he can re- 
joice, with them that rejoice. He who 
gives to mifery all he has to beftbw, if it 
be only a look of fympathy and a tear of 
pity i he who caft$ an eye — not. of envy , 
but of cheerful complacency — upon the. 
good fortune whkfh he is not permitted, 
to ihare, is a good ro^n ; apd, whatever 
be his lot in life, mpft be happy in the 
confcioufnefs of right intentions and. 
generous affe&ion$. The little, that a 
righteous man hath, is heightened it* its 
value by beiog accompanied with the fa- 
tisfa&ions of innocence, and is, there- 
fore, 
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fore, " better thaa the riches of many 
wicked. 5 * 

A fecond proof of the goodnefs of God 
to the poor may be drawn from the moral 
advantage which, in feveral important 
particulars, they have over the rich. 

The temptations to which the rich are 
expofed from that opulence which offers 
an eafy gratification of every inordinate 
defire arc Co powerful and hard to be re- 
fitted, that, comparatively, few among 
them have been found who have been 
able to preferve themfelves from grofs 
violations of the laws of morality and 
religion. Pride, luxury, and intemper- 
ance, forgetfulnefs of God, and feverity, 
oppreflion, and cruelty towards their bre- 
thren, are vices into which the poor are 
in lefs danger of falling than the rfch and 
powerful. To this we muft add, that 
they who are placed by Divine Provi- 
dence in the higher ranks of life have 
duties to perform, as well as temptations 
to oppofe, which do not fall to the (hare 

of 
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of tbe poor : for it is a great mklake to * 
fuppofe that fobriety, io the ufe of the * 
good things which are fet before them, 
will of itfelf be fufficient to give the rich . 
a title to the happinefs of the future (late. 
From thofe to whom many talents have, 
been given a proportional increafe will be 
demanded, before they will be acknow- 
ledged as good and faithful fervants, 
worthy to enter into the joy of their 
Lord. He who has employed a large 
fortune fbkly ox, principally in aiming to . 
increafe his* own gratifications, although 
he may have refrained from thofe ex- 
ceffes which are ufually termed criminal, 
has yet no reafon to expe£t, from his 
impartial Judge, any other doom than 
that pronounced in the parable upon him 
who in his life-time had his good things, 
which he was content to enjoy without; 
liberally communicating them to his fel- 
low- creatures. The riph man^ who fe- 
rioufly meditates on the ftrift account he 
is one day to render for all the worldly 

advantages 
9 
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advantages that have been beftowed upon 
him, mull often tremble in the midft of 
his profperity, ajnd feel more depreffed 
with a confcioufnefs of the burdens, than 
elated with a fenfe^ of the privileges, of 
his envied condition. It may, therefore, 
be a juft ground of confblation to the poor 
man, when he -compares his condition 
with that of his fuperiors in rank and 
fortune, that, if he has fewer conveniences 
and indulgences than they, he has alfo 
fewer privileges and talents to be ac- 
countable for hereafter. 

If it be faid that the poor man alio 
bath his peculiar temptations, it muft be 
con fide red, that the fame fituation which 
may be fuppofed to incline him to ingrar 
titude, difcontent, and envy, or tempt 
Tiim to afls of fraud and diflionefty, dd at 
the fame time afford him fo much the 
better opportunity of rifing to eminence 
in moral merit, by being contented with 
a little, cheerful in obfcurity, and, in the 
midft of poverty, rich in good, works : 

and 
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and it cannot be doubted, that the in* 
ward fatisfa£ion Which at prefent attends 
a confcioufnefs of having bravely drug- 
ged with adverfity, and refolutely per* 
formed our duty in the tnidft of difficul- 
ties and difcouragements, and the confi- 
dence in Divine prote&ion which this' 
confcioufnefs infpires, will more than 
counterbalance the peculiar , inconveni- 
ences and hardfliips of poverty. 

But the poor man's beft fupport under 
the burdens and hard/hips of his prefent 
condition muft be drawn, in the third 
[dace, from the recolle&ion of his chtiC- 
tian privileges and heavenly hopes, 

* ' To the poor the gofpel is preached'*— 
thofe glad tidings of eternal life which 
have been fo gracioufly lent from Heaven 
to brighten the gloom of mortality, and 
cheer the heart of man with comforts 
which this world cannot beftow. 

The manner in which chriftianity was 
firft promulgated, and has fince continued 
to be taught and propagated, wa$ fuch as 

better 
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better fuited the circumstances of the 
poor and ignorant than that of any other 
inftitution with which the world has 
been acquainted* Jefus Chrift did not, 
like Tmoft of the philofophers of antiquity, 
(hut bimfdf up in his fchool in order to 
communicate his do&rines only to a fele& 
body of his difciples, wbilft the vulgar 
were held as profane perfons, unworthy 
or incapable of being enlightened. On 
the contrary, he went about from place 
to place, mixing in all companies, attract- 
ing general attention by his miracles, and 
'inviting men of all ranks and conditions 
to receive the great truths of religion, 
which he made known in language in-? 
telligible to the mod unlearned. It was 
to the multitude that he addrefled that 
fermon from the mount which contains 
fo excellent a fummary of chriftian mo- 
rals. The ftreets, the public places of 
refort, and the open fields, were qhofen x 
by him f<?r the communication of his in- 
ftru&ions, that all might have free acaefs 

t 9 
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to hira, and the poor might attend on 
equal terms with the rich. His difciples 
followed * their Matter's example, and 
zealoufly fpread through various lands 
the knowledge -of the gofpel among all 
who were willing to receive it. Aflem- 
blies were foon formed for the fake of 
public worfhip and inftru&ion, to which 
all were admitted on terms of perfect 
equality ; the rich freely employing their 
wealth in fupplying the temporal and 
Spiritual neccffities of their poor brethren; 
Thus, in procefs of time, was founded, 
what the world had never before feen, a 
regular plan of moral inftru&ion and im- 
provement for the whole community. 
It is the peculiar glory of chriftianity, 
that through every age, even in the mid/i 
of innumerable errors and corruptions, 
this truly beneficent defign has been con- 
tinued, and the warmed zeal has been 
fhewn in.fecuring to the poor the bleff- 
ings of the gofpel. Thus the declara- 
tion of the Divine Founder of our holy 
* religion, 
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religion, that " the gofpel is preached to 
the poor," has been made prophetic, and 
has conftituted a peculiar and lafting cha- 
racter of his difpenfation. 

What on earth can be conceived of 
equal importance, or a greater proof of 
the goodnefs of God' to the poor, than 
fuch a provifion for the general inftroc- 
tion of mankind ? The lower clafles of 
. fociety. are of neceffity excluded from 
the purfuits of fcienee, and thofe literary 
attainments which are fb much boaftcd 
by thofe who have tafte and leifure for 
acquiring them. They cannot, with 
the aftronomer, follow the motions of the 
planets, and gain a glympfe of that ad- 
mirable harmony which the Almighty 
has eftablilhed in his creation. They 
cannot fearch into. the laws to which the 
elements are fubje&ed, and understand 
the effe&s refulting from their combina* 
tions and reciprocal adioh. They mtfft 
remain unacquainted with the nature and 
more curious properties of animals and 

vegetables, 
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vegetables, and can comprehend (carceljr 
jmj thing of what partes within their 
own bodies. But with refpeffc to the 
much, nobler and more ufeful knowledge 
of the will of God as a rule for their con- 
du&, of the means of acquiring the ap- 
probation of their Maker, and of attain- 
ing to the high rewards of a better world, 
they may become as fully informed as 
the w if eft and moft learned of their fpe- 
cies : and, as we are affured that the de- 
gree of exaltation to which any one (hall 
arrive in a future (fate (hall be in propor- 
tion to his advancement in piety and vir- 
tue alone, and not to the progrefs he may 
have made in the knowledge and wifdom 
9f this world, fo we need not hefitate to 
pronounce, that poverty and meanrteft 
of condition will be no obftacle to the 
ftcquifition of the nobleft rewards and 
tiigbeft honours that Heaven has in (lore 
for the good. * 

The truth is, that the gofpel of Chrift 
has pQinted out a way to eternal falva- 

tion, 
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tSon, open alike to the high and the low, 
to the rich and the poor. It prefcrihes a 
plain rule of life and manners which all 
may comprehend ; and it promiies to all, 
of every rank and ftation, who (hall have 
paffed their lives in conformity to this 
rule, the glorious recompence of a happy 
immortality. " The grace of God 
which bringeth lalvation hath appeared 
to all men, teaching that, denying un- 
gocflinefs and worldly lulls, they fhould 
live foberly, righteoufly, and pioufly, in 
this prefent world, looking for the bleffed 
hope, and the glorious appearing of the 
great God* and of our Saviour Jefus." 
Christianity is a religion which in its 
eflential do&rines, unmixed with the in- 
ventions of men, is. intelligible to the 
meaneft and moil: uncultivated under* 
{landing, and which ipeaks the language 
of divine confolation to every honeft and 
well-difpofed mind. It provides for every 
good man, however obfcure his lot in 
this world may have been, an inheritance 
Vol. II, Y. in 
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. in the world to come, incorruptible, un« 
defiled, and that fadeth not away. Caa 
it, thai, admit of a doubt, that " God 
hath prepared of his goodnefa for the 
poor!" 

This do&rine affords important prac- 
tical Uflbus both to the rich and to th* 
| oor* 

The equal distribution of the moft im- 
portant ble flings among men of all ranks 
ftould ftroogly remind the rich of the 
Qrigiqal equality of mankind. Whea 
they fee that Divine Providence has fur-* 
tufted the poor as well as the rich with 
the mean* q£ religion, and provided ttaiu 
with the hops of eternal life, fo that with. 
refpe& to the infinitely momentous con- 
cerns of their future exigence " there » 
no refpe& of perfonsj" this fliould at 
once mortify in their bofquns all baughti- 
neft and pride on account of their, pro*, 
lent advantages, and baniftx from their, 
hearts all fQorn and contewpt of thofe 
who with thorn are partakers of immor- 
tality. 
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4ality< " Pride," it is faid, " wis not 
made for man ;" and certainly it (hoUld 
not be excrcifcd towards fellow-men. It 
is aftonl&kig that this equalifiag fpirk 
of the chriftian religion has had fo little 
influence upon many who have called 
themselves zealous chriftians* How is it 
poffiblc that a frail, weak cVeature* fto 
kwovfrlcdging that all its bed hopes are 
fixed upon another world, fhould, on ao 
count of the little diftin&ions of this 
tranfitory ftate resulting from birth, rank, 
and fortune— which commonly, too, im- 
ply no perfonai merit in the pofleflbr-— 
look down upon a fellow-creature, an 
heir to the fame high expectations with 
himfelf, as upon a being of an inferior 
nature, whom it is the utmoft condefcen- 
iion to treat with common civility ? No* 
thing, furely, but ftrong prejudices of 
education, and the unfeelingnefs too fro 
quently attendant upon profperity, could 
di&ate fentiments fo incontinent at onc6 
with good~fenfe and religion. How 
Y 2 * much 
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much better would it become the rich to 
imitate the divine condefcenfion by de- 
fending the rights of the poor, and even 
confulting their cafe and comfort ? The 
necefiary inconveniences of their inferior 
and dependant ftate it is the duty of the 
rich as much as poffihle to alleviate by 
kind attentions, and, whenever it is ne- 
ceffary, by liberal benefactions* Above 
all 9 it is their duty-— and they ought to 
confider it as one of the moft facred 
duties of humanity — to provide liberally 
for their moral and religious inftru&ion, 
that they may fufFer no want of thofe 
Spiritual treafures which alone can re- 
compenfe them for the fmallnefs of their 
(hare in earthly goods. It is true, as I 
have before obferved, that the conftitu- 
tion of the chrifiian church has already 
provided for the regular fupply of public 
religious inftru&ion. But we know that, 
in many cafes, either through the negli- 
gence of bad education of the poor,, or 
from other accidental circumftances, great 
7 numbers 
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numbers arc, in fa6t, very little benefited 
by this provifion. Here the interference 
of thofe to whom they look up as their 
fuperiors may be of great ufe, both by 
fetting proper examples before them, and 
by adding external motives, or extraordi- 
nary helps, to lea4 them in the Way of 
inftrudion and duty. To the rifing ge- 
neration, efpecially, much good may be 
done in this manner ; and in every view, 
both of private charity and public utility, 
the religious education of the lower clafles 
is an objeft which claims the warmed 
attentipn from perfons in fuperior fix- 
ations. 

With refpeft to the poor themfelves, , 
the fmaUeft reflection upon the goodnefs 
of God towards them, efpecially in the 
provifion which he has made for their 
everlafting welfare, ought to awaken in 
them a lively fenfe of gratitude to their 
Almighty Beriefa&or. What ' greater 
proof could he have given them of his 
C^ndefcending mercy than in fending his 
Y3 fa 
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ion Jcfus Chrift into the world to teach 
them their duty, and to comfort them 
with the hope of immortality? What 
concern can they have in. life equal to the 
care of preparing themfelves to become 
partakers of the joy* fp liberally fat before 
them? 

But it is of the higheft oonfoquence t<* 
then) not to forget, in the profped of 
thefe joys, the conditions on which alone 
they are to be obtained. It would be a 
fatal miftake in them to foppofe, that 
merely becaufe they are ia a low and 
pffiidted condition in this world, they 
fhall be proportionally exalted in another* 
Heaven is not to be gained as an exchange 
for any thing on earth ; for what ia there 
earthly that (ran he put into tko halaace 
againft it ? Glory, honbur, and imimrw 
tality, are promifed to thofe only, whet 
ther rich or poor, who pafs their Uvea 
in a patient continuance in well doing* 
Duties there are which every one, in 
every rank, owes to hi& God, his fellow* 

creatures, 
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creatures, :*nd himfelf, without a ftri& 
and diligent performance of which it is 
in vain to expe<ft to become an inhabitant 
of that holy place into which nothing 
wicked or impure (hall ever entef. The 
duties of the poor are indeed lefs com- 
plicated than thofe of the rich. A great 
part of their time is neceffarily taken up 
in procuring themfelves fubfiftence; and 
ff they labour peaceably and induftrioufly 
in their vocations, the public has, per- 
haps, few other pofitive demands upon 
them. But in the feveral capacities of 
fervants, dependents, hufbands and wives, 
parents and children, they have many 
private duties to fulfil, upon the right 
difcharge of which a great part of their 
own happinefs, and of the happihefs of 
thofe with whom they are immediately 
connected, depends : and with refpeft to 
their Maker, all the fentiments- of gra- 
titude, confidence, fubmiffion, and obe- 
dience, arc as juftly due from them as 
from the reft of his rational creatures. 
Y 4 The* 
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They owe him, in particular, the warmed 
thankfulnefs for his ineftimable gift of 
the gofpel of Chrift, and are bound to the 
moil ferious attention to the preaching 
of his word, which is " able to make 
them wife unto falvation." 

Happy, then, if they can form a pro-* 
per judgment of their happinefs, are the 
poor, who, by humble resignation to the 
will of their Creator, and a faithful per- 
formance of the Ample duties of their, 
flat ion, may a flu redly look forwards to 
the glorious prize of eternal life promifect 
to all good men in the gofpel* Thefe 
promifes let them ever regard as their 
great, their only poffeflion : let them bind 
them about their hearts, and hold them, 
fad, as their beft cordial and fupport ia 
$11 times of afHi&ion, Fortified with 
thefe, there is nothing fo calamitous m, 
the whol? catalogue of human miferies 
but that it may be patiently and manfully 
endured. Under the accumulated prek 
fure of fcprn, and w^nt, and 4*fca£ t 

when 
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when all earthly comforts » vani(h from: 
their fight, and no profpeft is left of 
better days in this world, the .glorious ' 
hope of immortality will fuftain their- 
fainting fpirits, and almoft take from 
them the fenfe of prefent evils. Thus 
fupported, how (hould they droop ? thus 
encouraged* how (hould they be dif* 
mayed ? God is their friend and patron — • 
eternal happinefs is in their view— r-and 
how (hould they defpond ? 

It is this confederation, and this alone, 

which can reconcile us to thofe (hiking 

inequalities among mankind, with refpeA 

to worldly advantages, which have at all 

times been the occafion of much doubt 

and repining. Thefe inequalities, indeed, 

are of lefs weight in the fcale of real 

happinefs than might at firft appear : for 

certain it is, that the true enjoyment of life 

is by no means in proportion to the rank 

and wealth of individuals; and it is in 

every one's power, by a right conduct, to 

avoid many of the evils which caufe 

much 
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much of the unhappinefs of this world. 
Farther, fuch is the kind influence of 
habit, that many hardships ceafe to give 
us pain when we are accuftomed to 
them. Still, however, extreme indi- 
gence and bodily pain ' muft ever be fe- 
vere evils; and prefent wretchedncfe 
muft, from thefe caufes, be the portion 
of numbers in the lower claffes of man- 
kind. But if their miferable condition 
give them a (ingle advantage over the 
profperous in the' purfuit of everhding 
felicity, the account is more than ba- 
lanced; for what are the vain pomps 
and flattering pleafures of this tranfitory 
' ftagc of our exiftence, compared with 
thofe endlefs joys which eye hath not 
feen, nor ear heard, and which it hath 
not entered into the heart of man to 
.conceive ? Only regard man as a being 
. deftincd for immortality, and worldly 
pains and pleafures, prafperity, and ad- 
verfity, (ink into nothing, and become 
as the dream of yefterday. That wo 

may 
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may all learn rightly to eftimate the 
comparative worth of things temporal 
and things eternal, may God of his great 
jnercy grant J Amen! 



Univerfal 



( 33* ) 



Univerfal Obedience neceffary 
to Salvation. 



James ii. jo. 



Whofoeverjhall keep the whole law, and yet 
offend in one point, he is guilty of all. 

It was one of the do&rines of the an- 
cient Stoics, that all vices are equal in 
criminality, and consequently are equally 
deferring of punithment. There is a de- 
gree of refinement and feverity in this 
notion which very well- fuited the cha- 
ra£ter of the fe£ to which it belonged. 
But one does not expeft to find any fuch 
rigorous doarine in the fimple and mild 

inftitution 
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inftitntion of chriftianity; and yet, at 
firft view, the maxim of the text may 
feem to imply, if not the precife notion 
of the Stoics, fomething nearly refem* 
bling it, and at leaft equally harfh and 
fevere. For what, it may be faid, can be 
more unreafonable than that the man 
who tranfgreffes in one particular fhould 
be confidercd and treated as if he were 
guilty in all others ? Or how can it be 
fuppofed, confidently with our funda- 
mental notions of the moral perfections 
and government of God, that he will 
puntth the nian who offends in one point 
only as if he offended in all ? The paf- 
fage, it muft be acknowledged, has its 
difficulties; and, in order to affix to it a 
meaning confident with the firft prin- 
ciples of religion, and with the general 
tenor of the New Teftament, it muft be 
underftood with fome qualification. But, 
then, let it be remembered, that this is 
a liberty which muft neceflariJy be al- 
lowed, with refpeft to many general 

maxims 
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maxims of morality or prudence, which 
are ncverthelek nniverfaHy received as 
containing much truth and wifdom»-~* 
liberty, indeed , without which all moral 
writings would be perpetually l&bie t<* 
mifconftru&ion and pervdrGotw 

la the firft place, it &4tm very evident* 
that by ojfe#di*g, the apoftte nnift moan 
offending wi{fu/ttj; and that it could not 
be his intention to include within tire 
import of the maxim thofe ooeafional 
errors of conduit into which the beft of 
men fometimes fall through inadvertence 
or furprife wkhotet any evil d«ftg» f and 
concerning which it may be truly &id* 
that " in warty things We aH offend/* 
It may alfo be reafbaably pre fumed* that 
by offending in one point m not mswat a 
cafual breach of duty in a tingle inftatice* 
but an habitual violation of fome- on* 
divine command, a continued cottsfe of 
tranfgreflion in fome particular refpeft* 
And further, when it is faid that he who 
offends in one point is guilty of 0/^ it 
3 would 
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would be contrary to all our ideas of 
equity to underfland the expreffion as de* 
noting, that by being habitually guilty 
of one fin, a roan renders his condition as 
wretched as if he violated every law of 
morality and religion. All that can be 
reasonably underftood by the general 
ma&itn of the teat then is, that the maa 
who lives in the habitual pra&ice of any 
fin, -will as certainly expofe himlelf to 
puntfhment as the man who is guilty of . 
Gsmy kind of vice : and thus much, may 
be afiertcd in perfeft conliftency with ths 
natural principles of equity, and with th* 
do&rme of chri£tianity» 

If we confidcr the laws of God with 
j*fpe& to the authority by which it is 
enjoined, it is evident that it is as truly 
contemned by the man who habitually 
offends hi ene point as by him who of* 
fends in all. It is the fame fovereign 
power which prefciifaes the law which? 
is violated as. that which is abferved: 
whatever, therefore, be. the tranfgrefiion, 

it 
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it implies a difavowal of fubje&ton to the 
authority of God, and a tacit denial of hid 
right to govern us. The whole of the 
divine law is one connected fyftern ; fb 
that the violation of any precept may 
properly be confidcred as the violation 
of the law of God, in the fame manner 
as wounding a particular limb is wound- 
ing the body. Virtue, considered as a- 
difpofition of the mind, is one uniform 
** principle of doing what is right; and if 
we can be at liberty to do what is .wrong 
in any one inftance, no reafon can be 
affigned why we fiiould not have the 
fame liberty in every other. Whatever 
be the general* ground or principle upon 
which the divine laws are founded, it is 
evident that it rauft be in all cafes equally 
valid ; and that, upbn the fuppofition of 
an indulgence in favour of any fingte 
offence, the end of the divine govern- 
ment could never be effe&ed. Let it be 
fuppofed, for example, that if iutemper- 
ance were connived at in: one mail, diC* 

honefty, 
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hdttefty, for the fathe reafon, might be 
overlooked in another, profanenefs in a 
third, and fo on through the whole circle 
of vices ; and thus it is evident the whole 
force of the law would be deftroyed, and 
•* the commandrient of God be of none 
effeft." 

If, in the next placg, we corifider the 
law of God with refpedfc to thofe whd 
are fubje& to it, wherever obedience to 
thefe laws is not univerfal, without any 
exception in favour of particular fins, it 
is not fincere. A true principle of re- 
ligion muft operate with equal force with 
tcfpedt to all the laws of God. If this 
principle be not fufficiently ftfong to pre- 
serve a man from tranfgreffing with re- 
Ipefl: to fome one branch of duty* there 
is good reafon to conclude that, in any 
other cafe, a temptation equally powerful 
would be able to feduce him into guilt. 
Whence it may be juftly apprehended, 
that in thofe inftances in which he does 
perform his duty, it is more from motives 

Vol. II, Z of 
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of prefect intereft or vanity than from t 
true fear of God or love of virtue. The? 
true reaiqn why men who live in the 
practice of fome vices are free from others 
is, that their temptation* afe ftronger ia 
one cafe than the other. Had their vir- 
tue met with the fame trials in thofe 
cafes in which it has been preferved U in 
thofe in which it has been violated, it 
would probably have failed. Had the 
virtues they have pra&ifed been attended 
with Z5 much difficulty, and required as 
much refolution, as thofe which they 
have negledted, it may be reafonably pre* 
fumed that they would have had no vir- 
tues at all to boaft of. It ia an obferva- 
tion of one of the ancients— 4 * If you 
confefs that you are deftitute of any one 
virtue, you in efJe& acknowledge that 
you are poflefled of none*.** 

If this be more that* can be ftri&ly 
maintained, thus much at leaft may be 

• Cfc. T«fc. Difp. I,, u. § 13^ 

with 
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with truth aflerted, that the man >%ho 
habitually allows himfelf in the practice 
of any vice, difcovers himfelf to be void 
of that genuine principle of goodnefs 
which is necefiary to qualify him for fu* 
ture happinefs, and to entitle him to the 
future reward promifed to good men in 
the gofpel of Cbrift. He that lives in 
the violation of any one of the divine 
laws, as effectually excludes himfelf from 
the happinefs of heaven as he who breaks 
every law, and may therefore be laid to 
be guilty of all. To which we muft add, 
that he who wilfully and habitually tran£ 
grefles any one of the divine laws, will as 
ctrtainfy be fentenced to future punish- 
ment as if he had tranfgrefled them all : 
for his habitual guilt clafles him among 
thofe evil-doers againft whom the fcrip- 
tures denounce tribulation andanguim. 
Not that the partial offender (hair be 
iqually punifhed with him who has aban- 
doned himfelf without reftraint to every 
kind of wickednefs. Different degrees 
Z 2 of 
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of Offering will* doubtlefs, be hereafter 
inflicted upon offenders in proportion to 
their degrees of criminality. Whilft 
" focne (hall be beaten ivith marry ftripes," 
others (hall be " beaten with few." But 
no habitual and impenitent offender what- 
ever muft expeft entirely to " efcape the 
righteous judgment of God. f * 

That the dodrine which I have now 
explained and eftablifhed is that which 
the apoftle James meant to teach in the 
words of the text, wiJl be evident to any 
one who will confider the connexion in 
which the words are introduced. The 
Jews at that time entertained an opinion 
that forae of the divine laws were of 
more value than the reft, and that the 
exa& obfervance of the law in (bme par- 
ticulars would be fufficient for their fal- 
vation, though in other refpe&s they were 
highly culpable- Ja order to refute this 
notion, the apoftfe in the text taught his 
brethren, that no impenitent offender, 
even though he offended in one point. 

only, 
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only, could either obtain reward or efcape 
jniniftiment hereafter. The connexion 
in which the words are introduced is 
this — " If ye fulfil the royal law accord- 
ing to the fcriptures, Thou (halt love thy 
neighbour as thyfelf, ye do well : but if 
ye have refpeft of perfons, ye commit 
fin, and are couvi&ed of the law as tranfi- 
greflbrs. , For whofoever (hall keep the 
whole law, and yet offend in one point, 
is guilty of all ; for he that faid, Do not 
commit adultery, faid alio, Do not kill. 
Now, if thou commit no adultery, yet if 

• thou kill, thou art become a tranfgreflor 
of the law. So fpeak ye, and fo do, as 
they that (hall.be judged by the law of 
liberty." The probable meaning of the 
paflage may be thus expreffed— " If you 
obey the law of " loving your neighs 
hour as yourfelves," (which being one of 
the two commands on which our Matter 

' has declared all the law and the prophets 

to depend, may be called a royal or (qve- 

reign law) you aft well But if you 

Z 3 difcover 
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difcover that partiality towards the rich 
which I have before cenfured, you violate 
this Jaw, and muft expeft to be punilhed. 
You have, I know, been taught, that ho 
who obferves one great precept of the law t 
though he violate the reft, may be faved : 
but this is a dangerous miftake; for the 
habitual and impenitent tranfgreflbr of 
any fingle law of God as truly deprives 
himfclf of the reward of obedience, and ex- 
pofes himfelf to puniihment for difbbe* 
dience, as if he had tranfgreflcd in every 
point; fince the fame authority which 
prohibits adultery, alio prohibits murder. 
The law of the gofpel is, indeed, a law 
of liberty : but do not imagine that the 
liberty which it beftows confifte in an in- 
dulgence to pra&ife any vice ; believe it 
rather to be 9 difpenfation of moral li- 
berty, intended to fet you entirely free 
from the bondage of fin j and let all your 
words and a&ious agree with this notion 
pf the chriftian law.* * 
The refult of what has been advanced 
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is, that no man can fecurely promife him- 
fclf a fliare in the felicities of a future 
ftate, or an exemption from future pu- 
nifhment, who indulges himfelf in the 
pfaflice of any vice, or, in other words; 
who wilfully and habitually violates any 
of the laws of God. This fule is uni- 
verfal, without a fingle exception in fa- 
vour of any particular vice which any 
individual may, from natural propenfity, 
or from accidental circumftances, be un- 
der peculiar temptations to commit. 
Whatever difficulty may attend the ftrug- 
gle, it muft be refolutely maintained; 
for it is only by refraining from the fin 
which *' eafily befets him," that any 
man can manifeft the fincerity of his re- 
ligious principle, or yield to his Maker 
that obedience which is neceflary to his 
falvation. 

Nor let it be thought unreafonable, 
that obedience to all the laws of God 
fliould be made the indifpenfable condi- 
tion of our acceptance with him. For 
Z 4 kt 
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let it be confidered, this is no more 
than is conftantly expected among man, 
as the only proof of fincerity in friend** 
ihip, or of fidelity in fervitude, If one 
who made the molt liberal profeifions of 
attachment to you were, neverthelefs, to 
exprefs his regard to you by fuch a&ions 
only as, while profitable to you, were 
* alfo advantageous to himfelf, and were to 
negled ^qd forf^ke you as foon as his 
profeffed attachment required ^ny facri- 
jipe of interpft pr vanity, would you not 
-renounce fuch friendship with difflain B 
If a fervant were in all refped^s tp behave 
Well, except oqe it* which his fervice 
was bf effential importance to your ifi-r 
tereft, would you think his general good 
conduft a fufficient atonement for this 
particular defedt? And can it be ima- 
gined, that the Almighty will apcept of 
fuch partial friendship or fervice ^s woulcj 
be rejected wjth indignation between maq 
and man ? Can it be fupppfed that Go4 
■ *' will be fotisfied with oitf obf^vaqce 
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of thofe laws which we have no tempta- 
tion to tranfgrefs, and overlook our dik 
obedience in that only point where we 
can fhow the fincerity of our religious 
principle, where our paflions and our pre- 
sent iuterefts interfere with our duty Y % 

If our obedience might be allowed to 
fail in that very point in which its fin- 
cerity is chiefly put to the teft — if pecu- 
liar ftrcngth of temptation were to be 
admitted as a plea for indulgence — what 
evidence could poflibly be given of a ge- 
nuine love of virtue, or how could the 
interefts of virtue be fecured in the 
world ? Ev^ry man has fame one pro- 
penfity towards vice which he finds more 
difficult to fubdue than any other. To 
grant him indulgence in this particular 
would be to allow him all the fcope for 
wickednefs he defires : and fince men's 
criminal propenfitics are exceedingly va- 
rious, the allowance of one favourite vice 
to each individual would be* in fa&, 
granting a general licence to fin; and an» 

uihilating 
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nihilating the whole force and authority 
of the divine laws. 

Every one's felf-partiality inclines him 
to think his own faults fmall, and to hope 
that, at lcaft in one favourite vice, he may 
be indulged without much injury to 
others, or much hazard to himfelf. But 
is the fault, on account of which he is 
thus inclined to plead for exemption, a 
real fin, and as fuch forbidden by the law 
of God? If fo, what good reafon can be 
affigned for granting it indulgence which 
may not with equal propriety be urged in 
favour of any other fin \ You wi(h to be 
indulged in intemperance, becaufe it is 
grateful to your appetite. Why not in 
difhonefty, becaufe it is profitable ? Why 
not in revenge, becaufe it is fweet ? Why 
not in licentioufnefs, becaufe it is plea- 
fant ? On this plea, every vice may, in 
its turn, claim privilege ; every man may 
be fet free from all the facred bonds of 
morality, and the world may become 
q • one 
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oqc universal fcene of depravity and cor* 
ruptioa. 

But will po allowance be made for hu« 
man infirmity ? Where the natural pro* 
peafity to any particular fault is violent, 
where the temptation to any (in is £re« 
quent and powerful, is no indulgence to 
be expeded from a merciful God ? Cer- 
tainly that gracious Being who €< knoweth 
our frame, and remembereth that we are 
duft, and who pitieth thofe who fear him 
as a father pitieth his children/ 9 will 
make all favourable allowances for un- 
avoidable infirmities, and will overlook 
and forgive all offences, however heinous 
or habitual, which are at length fincerely 
repented of and forfaken. But let us not 
miftake occafional regret or remorfe for 
iincere repentance, or feeble wifhes, and 
faint and ineffectual efforts towards amend- 
ment, for real reformation : nor let us 
flatter ourfelves, as long as any criminal 
afic&ion remains unfubdued, or any vi« 
Ctous habit remains uareformcd, that we 

have 
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have a claim to indulgence for involun- 
tary er rors, or occafional failures. Mer- 
ciful allowance for defeas is only to be 
expeaed with refpea to thofe faults 
which we daily watch agaitfft and ftrivc 
to correft : and, if we do this in good 
H earneft, we (hall certainly gain fuch ad- 
vantage over our conftitutional or ba- 
brtuaHnfirmities as to give *»s a delight- 
ful confeioufnefs of continually advancmg 
in goodnefs. But merely to wifl», now 
and then, that we were better, to lament 
our want of fefoliition, and to make oc- 
cafional attempts at amendment, m which 
we do not perfevere, is not to do what 
might reafonably be expeaed from us, 
and what, if we were fmcerely refolved 
to reform, we certainly mould do: and 
n o one has any right to expea that God, 
any more than man, will accept of ineffec- 
tual purpofes inftead of good aaions. 

On the whole, the reafonablenefs and 
wlfdony of the general maxim of the text 
Is Efficiently manHeftj aud, confequent- 
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ly, the neccffity of univerfal obedieficc to 
the laws of God, without a (ingle ex- 
ception in behalf of any favourite vice* 
* " Who dbes not now fee, that to recede 
one tittle from the true meaning of this 
declaration is to open a door for the ad* 
miffion of every imaginable iniquity?. 
When once we begin to queftion the ne- 
ceffity of univcrfal obedience — when once 
we begin to make laws for ourfelves, and 
to determine peremptorily that this vir^ 
tue is illiberal, and that impra&icable ; 
that this vice is a pardonable frailty, and 
that a neceffary accompUfliment— it is 
eafy to perceive that there muft foon be 
an end of all diftin&ion between right 
and wrong. If one man, for inftance, 
thinks that diflionefty is, in certain cir- 
cumftances and on certain occafions, al* 
lowable, why may not another tlaim the 
like indulgence for licentioufnefs or re- 
venge, and rank tfoem alfo in the number 

* Bifhop Porteu** Serm. p. 377. 

of 
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of fashionable and reputable vices \ There 
is, in fad, hardly a crime fn nature which 
has not fomcwhere or other a patron and 
defender : ' and thus, if every man, in* 
"ftead of forfaking bis own particular fins, 
is to have an exemption granted him from 
every reftraint which he happens to think 
inconvenient, the precepts of religion will 
be negleded, oqe by one, till at length 
not a finglc duty will be left which may 
not be evaded when we think fit/* 

" So dangerous is it to allow tbefmalleft 
latitude in tj*c requifitions of religion, and 
to lower in any degree the tone qf its 
precepts, in order to accommodate them 
to the corrupt cafuiftry of worldly wif* 
dom. Men may fancy, if they jvill, that 
fuperior education or fuperior rank lets ^ 
them free from what they are apt to re* 
gard as the vulgar reftrcunts of ftri& mo* 
rality: they may fancy, that what is 
vice in a low ftation, by afcending into 
a fuperior region, leaves its dregj behind, 
and is refined into a virtue ; that diffimu- 

Jation, 
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la t ion, though a bafe coin, is a neceflary 
one; and that the groffeft irregularities* 
when they help to embellifli manners* 
are not vices of the heart, but youthful 
follies* which are fure to meet with in- 
dulgence here, and impunity hereafter. 
The idle fancies of man cannot, how- 
ever, alter the nature of things. What* 
ever may be imagined to the contrary* 
vice of every kind* and in every clafs of 
mankind* is v difgrapeful, injurious* de- 
ftruftive, The law of God will not bend 
to the humours* or accommodate itfelf to 
the convenience, of men ; and it is an im- 
mutable and eternal truth* that wicked* 
nefs (hall not go unpuniihed. No human 
being is fo far exalted above his fellows as 
to have a licence to fin : nor is there one 
Jaw for the poor, and another for the rich ; 
one for the fmall* and another for the 
great. •' Every one of us muft give ac- 
count of himfelf to God, and receive ac- 
cording to his deeds* whether they have 
been good or evil." Vice, wherever it is 

found* 
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found, will be treated as fuch by th6 
righteous Judge of the world ; and it fe 
impoffible to compound with him for the 
violation of fome of his laws by the ob«* 
fervance of the reft. Then alone can we 
hope to ftaud before our Maker and no* 
be afliamed, when we have refpeft to all 
bis commandments. . Let us, then, form 
a deliberate and determined purpofe to 
forfake all our evil ways, even our mad 
favourite vices, and to walk in all the 
commandments and ordinances of the 
Lord blamelefs, yielding an impartial and 
unreferved obedience to his whole will j 
that, being purified from fin, our fruit 
may be unto holinefs, and the end ever- 
lafting life. 
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Romans viii. 34* 

It h God that jiifttfieth : who is he that 
condemneth f 

Could we be always aflured, in parti- 
cular cafes, what a&bns God will juftify, 
or declare to be juft and right, and what 
actions God will condemn, the cenfures 
of men ought to have little influence on 
our opinion, and none, at, all upon our 
conduftt for whatever God juftifiesmuft 
be in itfelf right, and worthy of univerfal 
approbation ; whatever he condemns muft 
be, wrong, deferving of cenfure, and pro- 

Vol. II. A a du&ive 
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du&ivc of evil. The maxim implied irr 
the text, that the judgment of men is of 
no value when placed againft the judg- 
ment of God, is fo nearly felf-evidcnt as- 
not to need a formal proof. But" the ap* 
plication of this maxim to particular in- 
fiances of moral cotiduft, either in the. 
judgment which a mat* forms of his own 
chara&er, or ki the fentence which he 
pronounces upon the characters of hb 
brethren, requires touch deliberation ; for 
the raoft ignorant and fuperftitious have 
often made ufe of this as a plea to juftify 
the moft egregious folly and the rnoft 
enormous" vices. The immoral rites of 
ancient paganifm, and even the horrid' 
pra&ice. of offering human facrifices ta 
idols, were (an Alfied by the pretext, that 
they had been inftituted by the authority r 
and were conformable to the will, of 
the gods:* aflfl, even among chriftian$# 
many idle ceremonies have been pfao 
tifed, a narrow and cr«el ipirit of in- 
tolerance has been cherfthed, and all the 

horrors 
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horrors of persecution hav<e been confed- 
erated, under the notion of pleating God 
and doing him feryice. Perhaps the 
truth is, that fcarccly any maxim has 
teen more frequently misapplied to en- 
courage men in vice than that which is 
urged by the apoftle as a powerful motiue 
to engage his cjyiftwi brethren, in the 
midft of obloquy a^d reproach, to per- 
fevere in well-doingr— a It is God that 
l}u&fifith : who is he that condemneth ? " 

It may, at fir ft view, feem reafoaable 
Jfco afiert* that in order to be certain that 
our actions are approved by God, we need 
ofcly obtain a favourable report from our 
own confeieoces ; and that there can be 
no exception whatever to the general 
.rule, that the man whofe heart does not 
condemn him, has a right to confidence 
■towards God* But, if this were univer- 
sally true, the apoftle Saul was to be 
jflftified, before his converflon to chrif- 
toanity , in .perfecting the chriftians ; for 
.bet declares that, at. that 'time, he verily 
A a 2 thought 
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thought within himfelf that he ought tip 
do many things contrary to the name of 
Jefus of Nazareth. By the fame appeal 
to conference, the moft fanguinary mea- 
sures, in fapport of what is called the 
true faith, might ba Vindicated ; and the 
Inquifition itfelf might be Converted into 
the Tetople of Virtue. If the zealot, 
who perfecutes hfo brother for hetefy, 
has once p^rfuaded himfelf that it is his 
duty, he may, upon this ground, treat 
with contempt the reafbnings of philo- 
fbphy, and even bid defiance to the au- 
thoritative voice of nature. But thus to 
make the ultimate appeal, in doubtful 
queftions of moral cafuiftry, to the judg- 
ment of the individual, with reipeft to 
whom the queftion is to be determined, 
; would be to allow every man fo fet up 
his own confidence as the win of God-— 
it would be tcPfubftitute the private un- 
derftanding and feelings of one mft, 
however mifguided by prejudice, biafled 
by fclfiihuefs, or enflaved by foperftition, 

in 
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m the room of that general feafe of man* 
kind by which every fpecies of moral con- 
duct is viewed in every pofiible light, and 
brought to the left of public utility and 
general intereft. 

It may, perhaps, affift us in obtaining 
a clearer view of the fubjedk, if we con- 
lider that there are three tefts to which 
all our anions Qught to be brought : the 
fentence of our o>vn minds, or what is 
Commonly called conscience ; the opinion 
and judgment of mankind ; and the moral 
law of God, whether declared in the efta- 
bli(he4 order of t;hd morstf world, or written 
la the holy fcriptures. Let us endeavour 
to afcertain the diftind province and ufe 
of each. 

The immediate office of confeience evi- 
dently is, to accufe a man to himfelf of 
perfonal guilt, by charging him with fome 
evil intqntion ; ox to ..acquit him to his 
q§fti heart where he knows himfelf to 
be fFee from any fuch ev^ defign : ftill, 
Jiowever, leaving him capable of forming 
A a 3 a wrong 
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a wrong judgment concerning his 6wn 
temper and charader, and therefore eX- 
pofed to felf-delulion. 

The moral fenfe of m&nkiftd, or their 
common judgment conperning moral ac-? 
tions, being left liable ta prejudice and 
partiality, ferves to corrc& the errors of 
private conference | to illuminate it, 
where it miftakes through ignorance ; to 
fet it right where it determines wrong 
through partiality; to awaken it when it 
Cumbers through indolence ; in fine, t0> 
pronounce with greater certainty upon 
any individual a&ion, whether it be rela- 
tively virtuous or vicious, juft or unjuft, 
productive of happinefs or mifery. This 
common judgment of mankind in morals 
lias the fame office in improving the pri- 
vate fenfe of what is right or wrong *t 
the general underftanding has in correct- 
ing or improving the underftanding of aa 
individual as to what is true Or falfe. /Ad 
in offences committed agakift the com? 
mon judgment, and the common interefts 

of 
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pf mankind, it is perfe&ly reafonable to 
fcfufe the pl« qf private confeienps as ? 
ground of acquittal from civil punifliment. 
For all alts of injuftice are certainly in 
theinfelvcs criminal, as an invafion of th? 
common- rights of men, whether it b$ 
perceived by the individual who commit* 
it or not. The intention to commit »ny 
aftion in itfelf unjuft, certainly render? 
the offender bl?meable, and liable to pu- 
nishment, on account of the injury he hap 
done to fociety, whatever erroneous opi- 
nion ho himfelf may entertain concern- 
ing the aftion, fuxce this error might and 
ought to have been corrected. The pub- 
lic judgment is then, in thefe cafes, fupe- 
rior to that of individuals. 

But beetaufe it may happen that the pub- 
lic judgment on moral fubjeds may be 
very erroneous, or may be corrupted by 
the general prevalence of criminal paf- 
fions, a neceflity arifes for fome third 
ftandard with which the two former may 
f be compared, and to which an appeal 

A a 4 may - 
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may be made from both. And this can 
be no other than the law of the Creator, 
to be read in the order of nature which 
he has eftablilhed, or in the written re- 
cords of chriftianity. This declaration 
of the divine will, or the written law of 
God, is intended ' to enlighten the minds 
of the ignorant, to awaken and revive the 
power of confcience in the vicious and de- 
praved, and at the fame time to furnifli 
fan&ions which may operate powerfully 
upon men's hopes and fears to engage 
them to refrain from whatever it has pro- 
nounced to be finful ; thus fupplying the 
defe&s of that private confcience which is 
often feeble in its operations, erroneous in 
its decifions, or ineffe&ual through the 
predominancy of evil habits. The writ- 
ten law of God, moreover, furnifhes ge- 
neral rules and maxims of moral conduft, 
which, in concurrence with the univerfal 
law' written on the heart of man, tend to 
keep civil inflitutions \yithin the limits of 
moral obligation. And as the plea, of 

private 
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private confcience cannot juftify that (b- 
cial conduit which militates againft the 
moral underftanding of the public, fo nei- 
ther can the corrupted moral judgment of 
the public juftify that conduit which is 
condemned by the law of God. If it be 
true, on the one fide, that human laws, 
or the laws of fociety, laid down for (e^ 
curing and eftablifhing the common rights 
of men, can never admit that private coni- 
fcience fliould be pleaded in arreft of judg- 
ment; it is. equally true, on the other, 
that the unjuft laws of men, refulting 
from a corrupted public fenfe, cannot be 
admitted as an excufe for the breach of 
the pofitive laws of God, inftituted for 
the benefit of his rational creatures, and 
the prote&ion of all the fubjefts of his 
moral government. The common opi- , 
nion of mankind, could it be fairly col- 
lected, can only declare what men judge 
to be true or falfe, right or wrong, but 
cannot make it to be fo. The private 
virtue, or perfohal wifdom, of thofe who 

make 
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make laws, depends upon their virtuous 
intentions, and the degree of knowledge 
which they poficfs. It may happen that 
inftitutions thus formed by common con- 
fent may militate againft fome of thofe 
uuiverlal principles from which God hath 
iuft rutted us that all our a&ions oqght to 
proceed. And wherever this is the cafe, 
fuch laws, though they may operate pow-» 
erfully on the fears of men, and produce 
obedience from a regard to public autho- 
rity, will neverthelefs have an unfavour-? 
able influence on their moral feelings, and 
religious principles, by habituating them 
to obey man rather than God, 

The refult of what hath been hitherto 
advanced is, that in judging of moral con-* 
duflt an appeal lies from the private con- 
science of every individual to the general 
fenfe of mankind, and from this general 
fenfe of mankind to the divine law % in 
whatever manner it has been promul* 
gated. 

If it be afked, Where is that divine 

law 
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law to be found which poffefles an au- 
thority fuperior both to that of confcieace 
of each individual, ^nd that of the general 
judgment of mankind ? The anfwer is, 
it is to be found in thofe moral precepts 
which have been publilhed to the world 
at fuudry times, and in divers manners, 
in the name and under the authority of 
God ; and particularly in thofe-leflbns of 
piety, righteoufnefs, charity, and univer- 
fal goodnefs, which are preferved in the 
chriftian records. Befides all the exter- 
nal evidences of a divine original, which 
attend the chriftian revelation, confidered 
as a code of moral law, it bears upon it 
{he ftamp of divinity in the reafonable- 
liefs, equity, and wifdom of its precepts ; 
jn the illuftrious model of excellence with 
which they are accompanied, and in the 
folemn fan&ions by which they are en* 
forced. The chriftian law recommends 
itfelf to our attention — commands our 
obedience by its wonderful fimplicity, by 
the univerfal extent, yet perfett confift- 

cncy, 
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eucy, of its requifitions, and by the ra» 
tional and exalted views which it gives 
of the Supreme Being, and of the condi- 
tion and expectations of man. So pure, 
fo refined, lb fubUme, is the fpirit of the , 
chriftian law, that its natural tendency is 
to enlighten the understandings, to purge 
the paflions, to elevate the featiments, 
and to improve the characters of men. 

To evince the fuperior excellence an4 
divine authority of the chriftian law, we 
need only turn our attention, for a mo*i> 
ment, to thofe two general rules which 
lay a firm foundation for the exercife of 
fincere piety, and the pra&ice of all fo«- 
cial virtue. " God is a fpirit, and they 
that worfhip him muft worfbip him ii* 
fpirit and in truth :" and iC all things 
whatfoever ye would that men ftiould do 
to you, do ye even fo to them." * The 
former of thefe rules, in proportion as it 
is pra£lically regarded, at once annihilates 
all thofe hypocritical forms of religion 
which are only oblerved out of refpeCt t? 

tfcc 
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the opinions of men, or for the fake of 
making a gain of godlincfs ; it at once 
lays the axe to the root of all fuperftitiou 
and idolatry, and expofes the weaknefs 
and abfurdity of all fuch religious inftitu- 
tions as are not immediately adapted to 
cherifh genuine piety in the mind of the 
worftiipper. It at once cafts fuch light 
upon the nature of devotion, a fubjed 
with refpeft to which men had loug 
been wandering in the mazes of error, as 
to leave no room to doubt that it confifts 
in worfhipping God from a firm belief 
of his being and providence ; with a high 
veneration of his perfections, with a grate- 
ful fenfe of his benefits, and with an 
earned defire of obtaining his approbation. 
Of the reafonablenefs and propriety of this 
rule, its vaft extent, and its powerful in- 
fluence in eftablifhiqg rational and con- 
fident piety, every one muft be convinc- 
ed. Nor is it lefs evident that the general 
rule of doing as we would be done unto, 
is indifputably juft in its nature, and uni- 
versal 
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verfal in its extent ; furoifhing men with 
. a clue to guide them through all the 
mazes of patfion and felf-iatereft in their 
treatment of each other, and enabling 
tronfeience to a£t the part of an equitable 
judge in its decifions concerning our own 
conduft in ourrefpedfive focial capacities* 
So extenfive is the power of thefe two 
principles in religion and merals, that, 
like tmiverfal axioms m icience, they ad* 
mit of an eafy application to innumer- 
able particular cafes* They are of power 
fufficient to correft all thofe errors, and 
fubdue all thofe prejudices, in religion and 
morals, which the ill-informed confidence 
of individuals, or the imperfeft judgment 
of the public, had been unable to remove* 
Thus fully are we juftified in making 
the laft appeal to the divine law as it is 
declared In the gofpel of Chrift, m the 
judgment we form ef our own chara&ers ; 
and we may confidently a flu re ourfelves 
that if our conduct be conformable at 
once to the dictates of our conscience, to 
9 the: 
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the gencralfenfc of what is right among 
mankind, and to the rules and precepts of 
chriftianity, we have nothing to fear from 
the cenfures of men, but every thing to 
hope from the favour and approbation of 
God. We may boldljr fay, with the apof* 
tie in the text, " It is God that juftifieth ; 
who is he that condemneth V 9 

Irx judging of ourfelves we have, as I 
have {aid, three guides ; and we {hould be 
careful to employ each in aflifting us to 
form a right judgment, and guard againft 
*ny falfe conclufions which might arife 
from following any one of thefe guides 
exclufively of the reft. We (hould guard 
againft that ftlf*conccit which might lead 
us to oppofe our own fenfe of right and. 
wrong to the general fenfe of mankind, 
and even to take it for granted that God 
muft approve w ( hat our confcfenoe, unen- 
lightened and undirected by his law, does 
not condemn. We fhould guard againft 
that implicit deference to public opinion 
which might lead us to make it the 

ftandard 
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ftandard of our conduct even in cafe* 
where it contradi&s the natural didatcs* of 
ju/Hce and humanity, and the precepts of 
religion* And laftly, we fliould guard 
againft that prefumptuous confidence in 
our own conftru&ion of the precepts or 
maxims of chriftianity, or that blind ap- 
peal to mere words without regard to 
their true meaning, which might lead us 
tomiftake that for the written law of God 
which contradi£ls the voice of nature, 
and that univerfal fenfe of right and 
wrong which is the eternal and immut- 
able law engraven upon the human hearts 
Before we can, with propriety, adopt 
the apoftle's language, " It is God. that 
juftjfieth : who is he that condemneth ?" 
we muft appeal to three Credible wit- 
neffes, and form our judgment concerning 
our own chara&ers by their united and 
confident verdift. We muft confult con* 
fcicnce to pronounce whether we have 
aftcd according, or contrary to, convic- 
tion* and confequently whether we are 

innocent 
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innocent or guilty in intention. And that 
confeience may make a faithful and true 
report, we (hould encourage its fenfibi- 
lity, and beware of wounding it by re- 
peated neglc£t of its warnings, or of de- 
stroying it by inveterate habits of vice. 
At the fame time we (hould be cautious 
not to confider it as an omnifcient or in- 
fallible gyide. As well might a man fup- 
pofe that his natural underftanding can 
intuitively, and without ftudy, difcQver 
all truth, as that his ^natural confcience 
Can of itfelf, without cultivation, in all 
cafes accurately difcern between right and 
Wrong. In the next place t if we with 
to be aflured that we are not only inten- 
tionally, but actually, virtuous, we muft 
Compare the decifions of our own moral 
fenfe Vvith the general judgment of man- 
kind on moral adtions. Other men, it is 
true, cannot read our hearts, and are 
therefore incompetent judges of our inten- 
tions; but a&ions, with their confe- 
rences, are vifible to every eye : and fo- 
Vou II. B b cicty t 
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ciety has fo much intercft in dete&ing 
and condemning invafions of public or 
private rights, and in general difcovers 
Tfuch a quick fenfe of injury, that its 
judgment certainly deferves much atten- 
tion in the eftimate we make of our 
own chara&ers with refpe£t to the focial 
virtues. Laftly, that we may be preferv- 
~ed both from felf-delufion and from pay* - 
fng fo much regard to the public opinion 
concerning morals as to follow a multi- 
tude to do evil, we muft call in the teG- • 
timony of ths law of God, and inquire 
whether the verdi& which our own con* 
fcience giveJ in atteftation of our inno- 
cence, and the approbation of our fellow- 
creatures, be confirmed by the habitual 
conformity of our difpofitions and actions 
'to the precepts of virtue and religion laid 
down in the fcriptuces. We muft ex* 
amine our hearts, and review our lives, 
to determine whether we have fufficient 
ground to make the Pfalmift's appeal to 
heaven : " I have inclined my heart to 

"perform 
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perform thy ftatutes alway, even unto the 
lend : I have refrained my feet from every 
evil way, that I might keep thy word." 

Happy the man whofe mind never re* 
proaches him with the guilt of evil inten- 
tions! Happy the man whofe conduit 
accords with the general fenfe of mankind 
in concurrence with his own judgment and 
confcience! But ftill happier he, becaufe 
lefs liable to miftake, whofe fpirit accords 
with the fpirit of chriftianity, and whofe 
adtionswill bear to be tried by the rule of life 
which Chrift hath given us ! Such a 
man may bid defiance to the reproaches 
and cenfures of men, and triumphantly 
affume the language of the apoftle: ** Ik 
Is God that juftifieth ; who is he that 
condemncth ?" 

Confidering the general agreement 
which there is between the laws of God 
and the moral fenfe of mankind, one 
might fuppofe in theory that there could 
be little danger that the man whom God 
juftifies fliould be condemned by the 
B b z world, 
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world. In this refpeft, however, as well 
as many others, men's mifappreheniions, 
prejudices, and paflions, too often get the 
better of their reafon, and prompt them 
to judge unrighteous judgment. This 
was the cafe with refpcft to the firft 
chriilians, whofe exemplary purity, be- 
nevolence, and piety, were not fufficient 
to guard them againft the reproaches of 
malignant tongues. And (till, alas! it 
frequently happens that the wicked 
fpeak " grievous things proudly and con- 
temptuoufly againft the righteous." Per- 
haps the reafon is, that confcious of pof- 
feffitig little merit, and of deferving little 
praife themfelves, they are jealous of the 
increafing reputation of others more wor- 
thy of approbation than they; and cannot 
bear to fee men poflibly much their infe- 
riors in rank and accomplilhments, carry- 
ing away the palm of public applaufe. 
Perhaps it is that they are envious of that 
tranquil happinefs which virtue enjoys in 
every ftation, of that domeftic peace and 
7 comfort 
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comfort which is the reward of virtuous 
affe&ions ; of that pure friendfhip which 
is the child of benevolence ; of that vo- 
luntary rcfpedfc which unaffected goodnefs 
commonly commands ; and of that pow- 
erful influence which is the natural fruit 
of diftinguifhed merit. Perhaps it is that 
they are mortified and hurt when they 
compare their own condition and their 
own feelings with thofe of the eminent- 
ly wife and good, and are determined to 
take a poor revenge upon thofe who have 
gone fo far beyond them in merit and en- 
joyment, by doing all in their power to 
tarnifh the dazzling luftre of their repu- 
tation. At enmity with that divine law 
which knows no diftin&ons among mea 
but thofe which virtue creates ; which ad- 
mits of no cxercife of power but that 
which is confident with juftice and hu- 
manity; which ordains that he who 
would be the greateft of allfhould be the 
fervant of all ; they behold with a jealous 
and indignant eye thofe who are deter* 
B b 3 mined, 
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tmned* , at all events, to adhere to fuc^ 
principles with a firm and unyielding fpi« 
rit f who cannot be tempted by any bribe 
to adopt a more pliant and convenient 
fyftem of morals ; they feiae every oc-t 
cation of mtfreprefejitiag their principles* 
ridiculing their Angularities, and afperfing 
their characters* According to the invi- 
dious and flanderous reprefentations o£ 
fuch men, a ftrid and confcientious ad- 
herence to principle is affe&ed precife- 
aeis i a fincere attention to religious da- 
ties is either weak enthufiafm, or odiou* 
bypocrify ; a tneejk and forbearing fpirit 
is contemptible pufillammity ; humane or 
patriotic exertions are the ostentatious pa- 
rade of vanity ; zeal is bigotry ; candour 
is indifference; axid, in a word, cvfery ap» 
pear*nce of goodnefs a fair difguife to 
conceal finifter views and bafe defigas* 
Thus are good deeds evil fpoken of, andi 
good men condemned* by art ignortQt* 
prejudiced, and corrupt world. But it is. 
God that juftifietb/ who as he that con* 

demneth ? 
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dertttieth ? In the midft of obloquy and 
reproach let the righteous man ftill tri- 
umph in his integrity ; and looking for- 
ward to the day when his righteoufnefs 
(hall be brought forth as the light, and his 
juft doings as the noon-day, let him fay, 
"It is a fm^ll thing for me to be judged 
of man's judgment : he that judgeth me 
is the Lord." 



Bb4 
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The Wifdom of fuffering rather 
than finning. 



% Pet. iii. 14, 
tfy'Mcrfor rigbUMifnefs* fake, baffr 

It is a great confolation to a good mind 
to obferve, that the general conftitution 
pf the world is favpurahle to virtue ; and 
that there is, on the whole, fufficien* 
reafon to conclude, from the eftapliflied 
cpurfe of things, that the Supreme D£-> 
rector of the univerfe is " a righteous 
Lord, who loveth righteoufnefs.*' We 
commonly find, from experience, that a 
fleady adherence fo {he principles of h<* 

nour 
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nour and integrity in our connexions 
with each other, is the way to eftablifh 
our reputation, and fecure our profpe- 
rity, and that a regular obfervance of the 
rules of temperance in the government of 
ourfelves, is the fure means of preferving 
our health tnd tranquillity. It may, 
therefore, be admitted as a general truth, 
confirmed by fadts, that the ways of wif- 
dom are ways of pleafantnefs, and all her 
paths peace : and no man can have fuffi- 
cient reafon to doubt whether the world 
is under the direction of a wife, righteous, 
£nd good being, or whether it be, on the 
whole, his wifdom and intereft fteadily to 
adhere to the practice of religion. 

At the fame time it muft be acknow* 
ledged that the Almighty hath feen fit, 
in iome cafes, to leave the righteous ex* 
pofed to peculiar difficulties and hardfhips. 
In a world where great multitudes are 
mifled by falfe opinions, and are the flaves 
of corrupt paffions, it is impoffible that ife 
ihould not happen that good men fhould 

occasionally 
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occasionally fuffcr inconveniences, and 
fometimes even grievous tribulations, in 
confcquence of their ftridt adherence to 
truth and goodnefs. The hiftory of paft 
ages furnilhes innumerable inftances of 
men, whofe rational principles, and vir- 
tuous charaders, have fo pow^-fully oppos- 
ed the fuperftitions and vices of the mul- 
titude, as to create them adverfaries, 
and fubjeft them to perfecution. This 
was the cafe particularly with refped to 
the firft race of christians. The do&rines 
which the grqat founder of their religion 
taught, and the rules and maxims of con* 
du& which he prefcribed, were incon- 
fiftent with the prevailing opinions and 
manners of the Jews, who were fuper- 
(titioufly exa<5t in their obfervance of ce-* 
remonial inftitutions, but grofsly defedKvc 
in their regard to the important duties of 
morality. A violent oppofition might, 
therefore, naturally be expe&cd agaioft 
the father of this nfw fed, and againft 
thofe who (hould have the courage and 

virtu* 
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virtue to follow him. Of this our Savi- 
our was himfelf Sufficiently aware, and 
freely apprized his difciples. " If any 
man will be my difciple, let him take up 
his crofs, and follow me." * Accordingly, 
during his miniftry he met with much 
injurious treatment, and at laft fell a Sa- 
crifice to the prejudices and paflions of 
thofe whom he had lived to inftru£fc and 
reform. % Many of his followers (hared thq 
fame fate. Whilft they were employed 
in propagating the moft rational, ufeful, 
and divine inftitution of religion which 
was ever eftablifhed, and promoting the 
caufe of truth and righteoufnefs, both 
Jews and Gentiles, through a fuperftiti- 
ous attachment to their eftablifhed tenets 
and cuftoms, or through a criminal dis- 
inclination to fubmit to the authority of 
the pure and holy do&rine of Chrift, in- 
fli&ed upon them various hardships and 
fufferings, and, in many inftances, per- 
fecuted them even to death. And al- 
though in confequence of the irrefiftible 
4 energy 
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energy of divine truth which accompanied 
the doftrine of Chrift, the number of be- 
lievers continually increafed, they ftill 
remained expofed to the weapons of per- 
fection, and in various ways fuffered for 
righteoufnefs* fake. 

In the fucceeding ages of the chriftian 
church thefe fufferings have been conti- 
nued. When the heathen perfecutions 
ceafed, chriftians became perfecutors of 
one another. The numerous fe&s into 
which they were divided fcarcely agreed 
in any one point except the neceffity of 
extirpating herefy. This intolerant prin- 
ciple regulated the condud of each fed 
towards the reft, and produced mutual 
enmity, violence, and cruelty. Thpfe 
who had the honefty and the courage to 
adhere to their principles, even though 
they might happen to contradid the fyf- 
tem protected and enforced by the civil 
power*; whom neither terrors could af- 
fright, nor allurements feduce, from the 
path of their duty, endured much tribu- 
lation 
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ktion* and, in many cafes, fell a facrifice 
to what they judged to be the caufe of" 
truth and righteoufnefs. By the church 
of Rome efpecially, thoufands of excel*- 
lent men-^-of whom the world was not 
worthy — have been crulhed under the 
iron hand of perfecution. 

,And although this perfecting fpirit* 
which for fo many ages haraffed the chrif- 
tian church, is, at length* in a great mea- 
fure fubfided, fb that even the inquifition 
itfelf ha6 loft its terrors — although there 
are at prefent few countries in which it 
is thought neceflary, either for the ipi* 
ritual benefit of the chriftian church* or 
for the fupport of civil government, to 
fubjeft men to imprifonment, torture* and 
death, merely on account of fpeciilativd 
opinions, or religious pra&ices 5 yet ftill 
it is true concerning thofe who will live 
godly in Chrift Jefus, if not that they 
muft, at leaft that they are liable, to fuf- 
fer perfecution. If any individual, out 

of 
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of a fincere regard to the caufe of truth 
and virtue, and from a generous defire of 
promoting the happinefs of mankind, 
boldly oppofes popular errors and fuper- 
ftitions, and induftrioully propagates fuch 
religious principles as he judges mod con- 
fonant to reafon and revelation, and moft 
favourable to the pra&ice of virtue, it is 
not improbable that his integrity and puhr 
iiefpirit may create him many adverfa- 
ties. Inftead of meeting with that candid 
attention which every one who endea- 
vours to ferve the public, by corre&ing 
pernicious prejudices, or fuggefting ufe- 
ful improvements, has a right to etfpe£t, 
he will probably find that the ignorant 
vulgar of all ranks will be offended at the 
introdu&iqn of ftrange dodtrines, which 
neither they nor their fathers have been 
Sccuftomed to hear: that many of ^ their 
cautious friends will cenfure their raflu 
nefs ; that only a difcerning few will ap- 
prove their zeal and public fpirit, and that 

Pf 
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of thefe only a very frnall number will af- 
ford him their public countenance and 
fupport. By fuch difficulties as thefe 
have many real friends to truth been dis- 
heartened from profecuting laudable de- 
figns for the inftru&ion and improvement 
of mankind : and it has been owing tp 
the fuperior zeal and refolution of a few 
excellent fpirits, that thefe difcourage- 
ments have not prevented all religious ira* 
provements. 

But, independently of thefe extraordi- 
nary trials to which the a&ive friends of 
religious freedom are ftill expofed, there 
are hazards and fufferings to which every 
one who determines, at all events, to 
pra&ife his whole duty in the midft of 
general depravity, muft always be liable. 
.A man of inflexible honefty, who carries 
his integrity with him into every tnanlj 
.a&ion of life without fuffering himfelf to 
be turned, though ever fo little, out of 
the right path, muft frequently expofe 
himfelf to the ridicule of thofe who have 

adopted 
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adopted more pliable and convenient prirH 
ciples* and muft be in danger of lofing 
the Friendship and fupport of thofe who 
cannot perfuade themfelves to purfae a . 
Jplan of conduct fo unfavourable to their 
Worldly views and proje&s. A man of* 
ftri£t fobriety, who never fufFers himfeltf 
to be enticed by appetite, good-fellow- 
fliip, or a flavifh refpedt to cuftom, into 
any kind of intemperance or debauchery, 
muft not expeft to efcape the fmile of ri- 
dicule, and the fneer of contempt. Un* 
fpotted purity, incorruptible honefty, and 
undefiled religion, to thofe who are inca- 
pable, for want of a mind well inftru&ed, 
of difcerning the value of thefe qualities, or 
who make their own depraved hearts the 
ftandard by which tbey judge of the cha- 
racters of others, will appear nothing ber- 
ter than ridiculous fingularity, or con-* 
tcmptible precifenefs. Or, if fuch per- 
fons feel a fecret convi&ion of the fupe- 
rior merit of thofe characters which they 
affe& to defpife, envy and malice will 

prompt 
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prompt them to endeavour, by bafe mif- 
reprefentations or vile calumnies, to bring 
them down in the public eftimatiofl to a 
level with their own. From thefe and 
other iimilar caufes it muft unavoidably 
happen, even in times the moft favourable 
to virtue, that the beft of men fhould fuf- 
fer even for well doing. 

When, in any one of thefe ways, we 
are called by divine Providence to fuffer 
for righteoufneis* fake, what is the con- 
dud which reafon, virtue, religion, re- 
quire from us ? Will they permit us to 
a& the part of the coward, and bafely fly 
from danger ? Shall the fear of reproach, 
contempt, or fuftcring, lead us to refign 
the peaceful refle&ions of our own minds, 
the honourable teftimony of the wife and 
good, and the approbation of our Maker ? 
To efcape undeferved ridicule omegle&, 
worldly difappointments, or even bonds, 
imprifonment, and death, (hall we do 
that which would render ourfelves con- 
temptible in our awn eyes, and deprive us 

you.II. C c of 
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of our immortal hopes ? God forbid ! 
If we deferve the name of good chriftians, 
or honeft men, we (hall be ready to part 
with every thing elfe rather than our in- 
tegrity, and (hall be ready, at all times, 
to choofe affliction rather than fin. We 
(hall do what we judge to be right at all 
times, and in all circumftancea : we (hall 
ftand firm and unfhaken in the poll of 
duty when the darts of ridicule and ca* 
lumny ^re levelled from every quarter 
againft us ; even amid ft the terrors of per- 
fection we (hall remain unalterably de- 
termined to adhere to continence and to 
God, faying, " None of thefe things 
prove me ; neither count I my life dear 
unto me, that I may finifh my courfe with 
joy. Till I die Lwjll not remove my in- 
tegrity from me; my righteoufnefs I hold 
faft, and will not let it go : my heart (hall 
not reproach me fd lo$g as I live. 1 * 

Who doe? not perceive, in fuch con* 
dud: as this, fomething truly great and 
excellent ? A good man never appears 

fo 
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fo worthy of refpeft and veneration -as 
when he (lands colle&ed and ferene in 
the mid ft of his enemies, and leaning on 
the firm bafe of his integrity, fays, "The 
Lord is on my fide, 1 will not fear what 
men can do unto me." Thus patiently 
and bravely to endure perfeeution for 
righteoufnefs fake, difcovers a mind firm- 
ly fettled in thebeft principles, and richly 
ftored with the nobleft fentiments. It 
indicates a fublimity of virtue', which 
rifes far above all fordid views of gain, 
fubdues all effeminate defires of indulg- 
ence, and annihilates every timid appre- 
henfion of danger. It fuppofes a man 
poffefled of a firm perfuafion that there 
is a reward for the righteous, that there 
is a God who judgeth in the earth ; a 
cheerful confidence in the wifdom and 
goodnefs of Divine Providence, and a 
fteadfaft belief that all things will, in the 
iflue, work together for good. It indi- 
cates a lively fenfe of the importance and 
excellence of virtue, and an ardent defire 
Cc 2 to 
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to promote its interefts in the world. In 
fine, fucfi a conduit njanifefts a foul fu- 
pcrior to the little concerns of the prefent 
life, and elevated above this world, by the 
belief and expectation of a future (late, 
where virtue will receive its complete and 
everlafting recompence. 

It is irapoffible that a mirid thus en- 
nobled by the principles of religion, and 
fupported by the hope of immortality, 
ihould be wretched in any condition. If 
its troubles abound, its con foJat ions will 
(till more abound. It is one of the pecu- 
liar rewards which at prefent attend thofe 
who fuffer for righteoufnefs' fake, that 
they poffefs the fulleft evidence of their 
fincerity. In a feafon of tranquillity, 
when external circumstances are favour- 
able to the profeffion and practice of re- 
ligion, it may riot, perhaps, always be 
pafy to afcertain the reality of our religi- 
ous principles, and determine whether 
we are induced to aft well from a genu- 
ine love of virtue, or from lefs worthy 

fnotives, * 
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motives. But if our virtue will ftand the 
teft of ridicule and perfecution, we may 

' fafely conclude it to be fincere. If when 

the rains defcend, and the floods comc f 
and the winds blow, and beat upon the 
houfe, it ftands fecurc, we may be afr 
fured that it is founded upon a rock* 

The good man will, tijoreover, in this 
fituation, have the fatisfa&ion to find iiis 
virtues continually improving. Awaken- 
ed from that lethargy which uninterrupt- 
ed profperity naturally creates, releafed 
from the enfeebling enchantment of lux- 
ury, he feels his nobleft faculties alive for 
every manly exertion. Wherever God 
and duty call he is ready to follow. He 
is not afraid of evil tidings, for his heart 
is fixed, trufting in the Lord.. Commit- 
ting himfelf to the protection of the Al- 

| mighty Guardian of the righteous, he bids 

[ defiance to danger, and exults in the 

thought that he is " counted worthy to 
fuffer for righteoufnefs* fake." Whilft his 
enemies are endeavouring to rob him oi 

! Cc 3 his 
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his integrity, he grafps it with a firmer 
hold than ever, as his beft treafure. 
Amidrt the fufferings which he endures 
in befiaif of virtue and religion, he feels 
himfelf a noble advocate for the moft 
glorious caufe : he fees all good men 
equally interefted with himfelf in the fuc- 
cefs of this caufe, and affaires himfelf that 
every honeft heart will glow with ad- 
miration of his fortitude, and that his 
name will be mentioned with honour by 
diftant pofterity. At the fame time he 
looks beyond the furrounding crowd of 
applauding fpe&ators, to the eye of -that 
Righteous Judge from whom he hopes 
to receive the final plaudit — " Well done, 
good and faithful fervant." Nor fhall his 
hope in God' be deceived : for the Meflen- 
ger of heavenly truth has faid, " Blefled 
are they that are perfecuted for righte- 
oufnefs* fake, for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven : blefled are ye when men fhall 
revile you, and perfecute you, «nd fhall 
fay all manner of evil againft you falfely 
i for 
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for my fake : rejoice, and be excecding- 
ingly glad, for great is your reward in 
heaven. Fear none of thofe things which 
thou flialt fuffer : be thou faithful unto 
death, and I will give thee a crown of 
life." 

It was thus that the firft chriftians for- 
tified their minds againft the reproaches 
and fuffcrings which they were called to 
endure in the public profeflion and zea- 
lous propagation of the chriftian faith. It 
has been under the influence of the fame 
principles, and through the infpiration of 
the fame hopes, that the noble army of 
martyrs, whofe hardy "endurance of pa* 
verty, confinement, torture, and death, 
has immortalized their names, have "re- 
fitted unto blood, driving againft fin." 
And think not, fellow* chriftians, that ye 
have no farther concern with thefe illuf* 
trious examples of fortitude than barely 
to admire them. Smithfieid fires, it is 
true, have been long ago extinguished, 
and ape almoft forgotten. It is now Scarce* 
Cc 4 ly 
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\y remembered— or only occafibnally men- 
tioned as a lingular fa£t — that good men 
were fbrjncrly burned alive at a flake for 
their religious opinions. The places where 
thefe unnatural barbarities were commit- 
ted are foraetimes ftiown as obje&s of cu- 
riofity; and perhaps the recolledion of 
the fliocking fcene chills the fpe&ator 
with a momentary horror : but he bleffes 
God that the bloody days of perfecution 
are over, and rejoices that they are never 
likely to return. And, though the caprice 
of human paffions, and the uncertainty of 
human .affairs, forbid us to pronounce, 
with absolute certainty, that thofc reli- 
gious perfections which have for fo 
many ages difgraced the chriftian church, 
may not, in fome future period of return- 
ing ignorance and bigotry, be revived, 
the prefent general diffufion of know- 
ledge through all countries, and all ranks 
of men, a&brds us a tolerable fecurity 
againft this dreadful calamity. But do 
not too haftily take it for granted* that, 

becaufe 
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becaufe you may not be likely to be im- 
pri foil fed, or to die for religion, you are in 
no danger of fuflering for right? oufnefs* 
fake, and therefore can have no opportu- 
nity of exercifing the virtue of chriftian 
fortitude, or obtaining the honours and 
rewards annexed to this virtue. I have 
already remarked that ftri& honcfty and 
exemplary fobriety are at all times liable 
to fuffer from the ridicule and contempt 
of the unprincipled and profligate, and 
from thp malice and fpiteof thofe who find 
their iniquitous defigns obftru&ed by the 
unyielding fpirit of chriftian integrity* 
1 mud add, too, that in the prefent date 
of fociety it will frequently happen that 
an irreconcileable interference will arife 
between the obligations of religion, and 
the prevailing cuftoms of the world— be- 
tween inclination and duty — between 
worldly intereft and the hope of future 
happinefs. It is, in many cafes, impoffi- 
ble to conform to the example of the mul- 
titude around us, and yield fubmiffion to 

the 
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the mighty tyrant faflxion, without incur- 
ring fome degree of guilt. It is not in 
the power of the moft fubtile cafuiftry 
to reconcile every oppofite claim of ava- 
rice and religion, and teach a man how 
he may, at ^ e ^ amc time, ferve God and 
mammon. The man, therefore, who is 
determined, at all events, to follow the 
- di&ates of his conference, muft expeft to 
meet with mortifications — muft fome- 
times lofe opportunities of preient gain— 
muft deny himfelf fome prefent indulg- 
ences*— muft fubmit to be fometimes ri* 
diculed and defpifed for weak iingularity, 
and even to be condemned for perverfe- 
nefs and obftinacy — that is, he muft fuffer 
for righteoufnefs* fake. 

You efteem yourfclves happy in being 
born in an age in which you are exempt- 
ed from thofe fevere trials of your virtue 
which your anceftors experienced. But 
unlefs you poflefs thofe principles which 
carried them triumphantly through their 

fevere 
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fevcre fufierings, you are not prepared for 
the condition you think fo much more 
eligible than theirs. If you were fcrioufljr 
aiked whether you could go through the 
perfections which they fuffered with 
equal fortitude, the queftion might 
poffibly ftartle you, and inftead of ran- 
facking your heart for a true anfwer, you 
would perhaps only thank God that you 
are not. likely to be put to the triaL But, 
my brethren, it requires the fame faith 
in God, the fame love of goodnefs, the 
(m%c dcfire and hope of immortality, 
which animated the breads of the mar- 
tyrs, to carry a man fafely through the 
temptations of the world, and enable him 
to fupport the chara&er of a confident and 
Exemplary christian, in times of peace and 
tranquillity. Be not then too ready to 
flatter yourfclves that, in the prefent ftate 
of the world, you can, without difficul- 
ty or trouble, obtain the glorious prize of 
immortality. If you wi(h to find your- 

felves 
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felves hereafter upon a level with thofd 
excellent men who " through much tri- 
bulation have entered into the kingdom of 
heaven," you muft be inspired with at 
leaft fome portion of their fpirit. If reli- 
gious and chriftian principles required 
from them, in their fituation, the trying 
facrifice of perfonal eafe, fortune, li- 
berty, and even life itfelf, the fame prin- 
ciples certainly require from us the much 
eafier facrifice of every paffion and pur- 
fuit which would interfere with our duty, 
at a time when we may, for the mod part, 
affure ourfelves that *• if we obey, and 
ferve God, we (hall fpend our days in 
profperity, and our years in pleafures." 
Did they think the crown of eternal life 
fo rich a prise as to be cheaply purchafed 
at the expence of every thing that was 
dear to them in this world, and (hall we 
hefitate, for a fingle moment, whether 
we {hall put ourfelves in poffeffion of the 
fame glorious prize, when the only con- 
dition 
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dition required from, us is " a patient con* 
tinuance in well-doing ? Shake off, fel- 
low-chriftians, (hake off, I befeech you, 
that lethargic and effeminate fpirit which 
is the too common effe&of an uninterrupt- 
ed courfe of eafe and profperity. Suffer 
not the native vigour of your fouls to be 
fo enfeebled by frivolous amufements, or 
luxurious pleafures, or the noble ardour 
which your chriftian faith is calculated to 
infpire, to be fo depreffed by the chilling 
damps of a worldly fpirit, as to become in- 
capable of running, with refolute perfe- 
verance, the race fet before you. If at 
any time you feel yourfelves inclined to 
loiter in your courfe, or are difpofed to 
think it hard that you are obliged, in or- 
der to fecure your future happinefs, to re- 
fign a few tranfient deceitful pleafures, to 
relinquifh the flattering profpefts of 
wealth and greatnefs which lie before you 
in the path of diflionefty, or to fubjeft 
yourfelf to unmerited obloquy from thofe 

who 
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who are incapable of entering into your 
conceptions and motives ; gird up the 
loins of your mind by contemplating the 
great examples of thofe who have fuf* 
fered more than you can ever fuffer for 
righteoufaefs' fake. Read the interefting 
ftory of that illuftrious ancient, the vir- 
tuous Socrates, who without the divine 
fupports of chriftian faith drank the poi- 
fonous cup of hemlock rather than de- 
fert the poft of duty, affigned him by the 
Supreme Power. Review the Jong ca- 
talogue of chriftian worthies who, from 
the firft martyr St. Stephen to the pre- 
fent day, have chofen rather to meet 
death clothed in the terrors of perfec- 
tion, than to make ftiipwreck of faith 
and a good confcienc. JLaftly, and above 
all, look unto Jefus, the author and 
finiflier of your faith, whom the Jews, 
with wicked hands, crucified and flew ; 
yho for the joy that was fet before him 
endured the crofs, and defpifed the fharoe; 

and 
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and who hath herein given us an exam- 
ple that we (hould follow his fteps ; and 
aflure yourfelves that " if ye fufFer with 
him on earth, ye (hallalfo reign with him 
in heaven," 
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i John iii. 2, 3. 



Beloved, now are we thefons of God \ and 
it doth not yet appear what wejhall be p 
but we know that when he Jhall appear 
wejhall b$ like him, for we Jhall fee him 
as he is; and every man that bath this 
hope in him purifietb himfelf even as ht 
is pure* 

All mankind are the rational offspring 
of God, are formed by his hand, and bear 
his image. They may, therefore, with 
the ftrifteft propriety, be ftyled his chil- 
dren ; and there is not a more natural, 

juft f 
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juft, or pleating light, in which we can 
confider thfi Almighty, than as the Fa- 
ther of all men. Thofe, however, who 
enjoy the diftinguifhed bleffings of the 
gofpel, are in a more efpecial and par- 
ticular manner entitled to the charter of 
fons of God. In the language of fcrip- 
ture all thofe whom God brings into a 
ftate of peculiar honour and advantage, 
and diftinguifhes by extraordinary bleff- 
ings, are his fons. Thus Chrift was call- 
ed the Son of God as being appointed to 
.be the inftrUment of conveying the moft 
important bleffings to mankind, and to be 
the Saviour of the world. And all his 
difciples, who are delivered from igno- 
rance and vice, and brought into a ftate 
of light and moral freedom by his gof- 
pel, are faid to be the children of God. 
This is tfce relation and chara&er of chrif- 
tians in general, as they are afocietyof men, 
profeffing their faith in Chrift, and enjoy- 
ing the privileges of his gofpel, the pro- 
mife of the remiffion of fins, and the hope' 
Vol. II. Dd .of 
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6f everlafttng life. They arc all the Ibftf 
of God through faith in Jcfus Chrift. But 
though mankind in general, confidered as 
4ht rational offspring of QoS 9 may juftly 
be ftyled his children ; and thotigh chHf- 
tians, as a fdcGt body, enjoying peculiar 
privileges under the government 6f Chrift, 
are the fons of God, yet thofe only are 
fo i in the moft ftrift and perfect feufe, 
who aft* agreeably to their heavenly ex* 
tra&ion and chriftign privileges, by the 
fleady pra&ice of virtue, and an uniform 
obedience to the will of God. Thofe who 
walk worthy of the vocation with which 
they are called, who in proportion to their 
advantages abound in all the fruits of righ-* 
teoufnefs, who faithfully obey the com-' 
mands, and carefully imitate the exam* 
pie, of their divine matter, and who are 
a peculiar people zealous of good works } 
are indeed the fons of God, the children 
of the Moll: High. Their behavicrtir is 
Suitable to their high original, their dif- 
tinguifhed^ honours* and their heavenly 

hopes* 
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hopes. They are the peculiar charge of 
divine Providence in this life, add they 
.will be finally acknowledged and received 
as the children of God* and dwell in his 
heavenly kingdom for ever. Behold, fel- 
loW-chriftian§, what manner of love our 
heavenly Father has beiiowed upon us, 
that we fhodld be called in this diftin- 
guHhedand exalted fenfe, the fons of God. 
Contemplate with admiration and joy the 
onfpeakable condefcenfion and kindneis 
of the ever blefled God, the maker and 
poffeflbr of heaven and earth, who cannot 
be profited by us or any of our fcrvices* 
in adopting us as, in a peculiar fenfe, his 
ions, taking us into his family, and mak- 
ing us heirs of eternal life. At the fame 
time let it not be forgotten that the rela- 
tion in which we ftand to God as his' 
ions, requires on our part love, obedi- 
ence, and confidence. Whom ought we 
to love if not our kind and merciful Father 
in heaven, who is himfelf infinitely ami- 
able and excellent, and who is the foun- 
D d 2 tain 
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tain of all our powers, enjoyments, and 
hopes? Whpfe friend (hip fhould we 
feek if not that of the Being on whom wfc 
depeiu) for our exiftence anft happineft, 
and whofe favour is better than life? 
Whofe commands fhould we obey if not 
tbofe of that wife and gracious Being who 
rules us, not with the feverity of. a 
tyrant, but with the gentlenefs and ten* 
dernefs of a parent. " If we have fathers 
of our fle(h to whom we give reverence, 
ought we not much rather to be in fub- 
je£tion to the Father of fpirits V May he 
not juftly fay unto us, " If. I be a father, 
where is mine honour ?" Ought we not 
likewife to put a conftant and cheerful 
truft in him who continually watches over 
us with the affedion of a parent, and 
who employs his almighty power and 
unerring wifdom to fecure the happi- 
nefs of his children ? Let us likewife re- 
mrfmber, that if we are all the fons 6f 
God by faith in Chrift Jefus, we ought 
to look upon one another as bfethren, 

and 
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and to behave towards each other as be- 
comes children of the fame father. We 
are brethren not only as we are partakers 
of the fame nature, and capable of the 
fame noble purfuits and fublime enjoy- 
ments, and as we have one God and Fa- 
ther in whom we live, and move, and 
have our being ; but we are brethren 
more efpecially as we are united io one 
body, of which Chrift is the head, as we 
have one Lord, one baptifm, one faith, 
and one hope. It is, therefore, our duty 
to live as brethren. There fhould be a 
community of interefts amongft us, and 
it fhould be the fin cere defire and endea- 
vour of each individual to promote thepeace 
and happinefs of the whole. Avoiding all 
contention and malice, all anger and evil 
- {peaking, we fhould exercife mutual con- 
defcenfion and courtefy, forbearance and 
forgivencfs, kindnefs and charity, we 
fhould be kindly affe&ioued one towards 
another, in honour preferring one ano- 
ther, and fhould provoke one another 
D d 3 unto 
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unto love and good works. This is the 
true fpirit of the gofpel, and the proper 
temper of brethren. Members of the fame 
family, children of the fame father, ought* 
to have love one towards another. 

The text inftru&s us further " that 
our prefent christian privileges are to be 
confidercd as earnefts of greater happineft 
in a future (late, though we are at prefent 
in a great meafure unacquainted with the 
nature of that happinefs," 4C Now are 
we the fons of God, and it doth not jet 
appear what we (hall be. We are, in- 
deed, at prefent as it were in a ftate of 
infancy j we are not yet arrived at the 
ftature of a perfect man in Chrift Jefus, 
have not yet reached the age in, which we 
are to he put into the pofleffion of our 
eternal inheritance. We are not, there-* 
fore, capable of judging what our Father 
defigns for us, or to what dignities and 
honours he intends to raife us in the fu-* 
ture world. But that we are now receiv- 
ed sind acknowledged as the fops of God 

U 
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is a proof (hat wo (hall be treated as/ucfy 
hereafter; and our prefent privileges anff 
honours are aa earned of (till greater 
things in reveriion. We are the children 
of God, and if children then heirs, heirs of 
God, and joint heirs with JefusChrift. We 
are encouraged to hope for this from th« 
analogy of nature. As the feveral parts 
sad members of the human body ia its 
infant ftate lead us to infer its future 
mode of being, and to conclude that it is 
made for a&ion and enjoyment ; fo our 
prefent conftitutton and (ituation, as ra*» 
tiorial and intelligent beings, our capacity 
of acquiring the moll ufeful knowledge, 
purfuing the moft enlarged and extenfiv© 
inquiries, and enjoying the nobleft moral 
>nd religious pleafures, give us ground to 
entertain the pleating imagination that 
our being is not confined to this ftiort and 
precarious life, and to hope for a future 
ftate of greater perfection and happinefs 
beyond the grave. The evident diftinc- 
tion which is made in our favour in re- 
D d 4 fpeft 
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fpcd Xo our intellectual and moral capa- 
cities, furnifh us with a ftrong preemp- 
tive argument for a future life, in which 
our powers may expand to their utmoft 
extent, and in which we (hall enjoy all 
_ the happinefs of which our nature is ca- 
pable. " Behold, now are we the ions 
of God ;" and wc may furely delight 
ourfelves with the hope that our wife and 
bountiful Parent, who has no intereft to 
ferve but that of his family and children, 
t will provide for us a happinefs fuited to 
the nature which he has given us ; that, 
having made us capable of the purfuits 
and enjoy pnents of rational beings, he will 
not put an end to our expectations and 
our being at death. Since he has made - 
nothing ii> vain, we will not fuppofe that 
all the poble and excellent powers with 
which he epdued us, were given us only 
for the purpofes of this life, we will en- 
tertain the pleating idea that he defigns us 
for a more exalted and perfedl (late of 
being than the prefent, 
'"" ' ' Thfc 
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- This life hath all the appearance . of a 
ftate of minority or childhood ; we here 
receive inftru£ion and improvement by 
flow degrees. We make gradual ad-5 
vances in knowledge and goocfyefs, an4 
are continually rifing nearer to pcrfec-* 
tion. Our virtue meets with frequent 
trials, and by conftant exercife becomes 
more refined and complete. We conti- 
nually experience the uncertainty and va- 
nity of all the enjoyments and pofleffions 
of this world, and are hereby directed to 
fix our thoughts and expectations upon a 
future ftate, and ttf fet our affe&ions <mi 
things above, not on things below. . Jn 3 
word, we now fee but \n part, and know 
but in part, and enjoy but in part ; but 
we may hope that we (hall hereafter fep 
clearly, know perfefUy* and enjoy com- 
pletely i that th^t which is in part will 
be done away, and that which is perfect 
will come. It was the great defign of our 
Saviour to confirm this glorious and de<* 
Jightfpl hope, and to prepare us for the 

enjoyment 
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enjoyment of future and cverlafting hap- 
pinefs. < He hath taught his difciples that 
it k his Father's good pleafure to give them 
a kingdom ; that in his Father's houfe are 
many manfions; that he will hereafter 
come again to receive them to himfelf, 
that where he is they may be alfo ; and 
that he loves them, and wiH give unto 
them eternal life. The gofpel contains 
exceeding great and previous promifes of 
happinefs in a future life ; and, to exalt 
our ideas of this* happinefs, de/cribes it 
under the image of thole things which 
are moft efteemed and valued among 
thetn; fuch as unfading pofiefiions, in- 
corruptible riches, a crown of glory. By 
this means it furniflies us with the moil 
powerful motive to a refolute and liead*- 
faft perfeverance ih well-doing, and affords 
us the nobleft confolation and fupport un- . 
der all the troubles of life, and the fears 
of death. But after all, the happinefs 
which is referved for us in a future ftate 
cannot be fully known and upderftood by 

us 
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r 
us at prefent. " It doth not yet appear 

what wc (hall be." 

We know at prefent that we are the 
fons of God, that we enjoy many inva- 
luable bleffings as his children, and that 
we are made partakers of the privileges of 
the gofpel, and the hopes of everlafting 
life. But what that happinefc is which 
is in referve for us in the kingdom of 
heaven hath not yet been difcovered to us, 
V Eye hath not fceo, nor ear heard, nei- 
ther hath it entered into the heart of man 
to conceive the things which Qod hath 
prepared for them that love him/* The 
pofleflions and enjoyments which are laid 
up for us in the heavenly world, lie at 
prefect concealed behind the veil of futu- 
rity. We know not all the happineft 
which is included in ferving God, in be* 
sag for ever with one another, and with 
the Lord. We know not what it is to 
join in the fcrvices and employments, and 
to partake of the felicities of angels, and 
of juft men made perfeft. % We know not 

in 
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in what manner we (hall hereafter exift, 
or by what means we (hall receive the 
everlafting communications of happinefs 
from God, the fountain of life. When 
we think and fpeak concerning a future 
(late we are in great danger of indulging 
ourfelves in childifli imaginations, and 
chimerical conje&ures. We ought, there- 
fore, to enter upon thefe inquiries with 
humility and diffidence, and to exprefs 
ourfelves with caution and modefty. But 
it is far from being neceffary, becaufe we 
cannot, form a complete and adequate idea 
of a future (late, that we (hould lay afide 
the thoughts of it, as a thing abfolutely 
beyond our reach, and improper to be 
made the fubje& of our meditations. Our 
conceptions of it m«ft, indeed, at beft be 
very imperfect, but even thefe imperfeft 
conceptions may be of important advan- 
tage to us, to animate us in the . perform* 
ance of the duties, and to enable us to 
fupport the troubles, of the prefect life* 
The holy fcriptures furnifli us with (e- 

vera! 
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veral pleating rcprefentations of a future 
life under images borrowed from earthly 
things ; and they ibmetimes defcribe it to 
us in more plain and exprefs terms f wittr- 
out the affiftancc of allufion and allegory* 
Of this latter kind is the defcription in the 
text, " We know that we (hall be like 
God, for we (hall fee him as he is« ,f W* 
are here intruded (in the firft place) that 
our future happinefs will, in a great mca- 
fure, confift in the more perfe& fight and 
knowledge of God. We now fee the Al- 
mighty but as it were through* a glafs 
darkly. Our acquaintance with the works 
of nature, and with the laws of divine 
government, is fo defe&ive, that we 
.can form but very faint and inadequate 
ideas concerning the Maker and Lord of 
all. Not only the general fyftem of na- 
ture, but even the fmalleft parts of it 
which lie mod obvious to our fenfes, have 
myfteries in them which we cannot un- 
fold. All the difcoveries which the ut- 
irtoft drength of human genius, and the 
8 mod 
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moft perfevering and fuccefsful applica- 
tions have made concerning the laws and 
conftitution of the natural world, have 
only ferved to open to us new fields of in* 
quiiy, and to convince us that at prefent 
we are but children in under (landing. If 
ive coniider the government of the world 
in a moral light, we find ourfelves fur* 
rounded with ftill greater difficulties. We 
fee fufficient proofs of the wifdom and the 
goodnefs of the firft Caufe,' to lead us to 
conclude that on the whole the univerfc 
is under a wife and glorious adminiftra* 
tion ; but how the general happinefs is 
produced, by what means partial evil pro* 
duces univerfal good, thefe things are at 
prefent pad our finding out. We are no 
more capable of understanding the plan of 
providence, than an infcft on the wall 
of a royal palace is capable of compre- 
hending either the beauty of the edifice 
without, or the counfels of ftate which 
are concerting within. And if our con- 
ceptions concerning tlie works of nature, 

and 
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find the order of Providence, be fo imper* 
feft, how little can we know concerning 
htm who ruleth over all. When weftrive 
to raife our thoughts beyond nature to the 
great God of nature, to the contemplation 
of an infinite, eternal, felf-exiftent being, 
we are loft in admiration, and feel that 
fuch knowledge is tdo wonderful for u»* 
it is high, we cannot attain unto it : and 
fo, indeed, it muft always be ; for limit* 
ed faculties can never fully comprehend 
infinity* We (hall never be able to find 
out the Almighty to perfection. To the 
moft perfect and exalted finite minds he 
muft always be, in fome refpe&e, the un- 
known God. But we are encouraged to 
hope that in a future ftate we (hall have 
more juft, exalted, add adequate concep- 
tions of him. We (hall not, then, as is 
too frequently the cafe at prefent, enter- 
tain falfe and unworthy apprehenfions 
concerning his attributes and government, 
tnd, beholding htm through the medium 
of our own prejudices and paffions, fee 
3 him 
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him as he is not, but we (hall be freed 
from all error and miftake, and (hall fee 
him as he is. And as our knowledge of 
God will be free from error, fo it wUl be 
continually improving and becoming more 
extenfive. " We (hall then become more 
fully acquainted with the works of God. 
We fliall have an opportunity of furvey- 
ing a much greater variety of obje&s ; of 
examining more minutely and accurately 
into their natures and properties, and of 
difcerning more completely the order and 
connexion which is ertablifhed in the uni- 
verfe. One grand and beautiful fcene will 
life to our view after another ; and they 
will all unite to exalt our conceptions of 
the great God of nature, and to lead us to . 
fay, with pleafure and admiration at pre- 
fent unknown, u Oh ! Lord, how mani- 
fold are thy works, in wifdom haft thou 
made them all." We may, likewife, hope 
hereafter to be admitted to a more perfect 
acquaintance with the nature and defiga 
of the divine government ; to fee all£bofe 

clouds 
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clouds which at prefent darken the divine 
defign$ removed, and to have a fuller con- 
viction that all things arc dire&ed by per- - 
fed wifdom and goodnefs, and that the 
only reafon why the conduit of the Al- 
mighty now appears (b myfterious to us 
is, that we know but in part* We now 
only fee the firft a& of the great drama of 
nature, and are therefore perplexed when 
we attempt to explain the defign, and are 
fometimes ready to pronounce it defo&ive 
and faulty. But when all the parts of it 
(hall he unfolded, and we (hall fee the 
concluding fcene, we (hall, doubtlefs, be 
fully convinced that the whole fcheme 
has been conduced with the greateft re- 
gularity, and executed with the moft per- 
fed (kill. What the Almighty does we 
know not now, but we (hall know here- 
after. This gradual improvement in our 
acquaintance with the works of God, and 
the deiigns of his. government, will doubt- 
lefs continually iqcreafe our knowledge of 
bis nature, and enable us to form more 
Vol. II. Ee juft 
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juft and exalted conceptions concerning 
him. And from this pejrfcft knowledge 
of Gfod another part of our happinefs \yill 
naturally flow, namely, that we fhal| be 
continually improving in our refemblance 
of him. •' We (hall be like him, for we 
fhall. fee him as he is." It will be impof- 
iible to contemplate the divine excellences,' 
as they will then be manifeftpd to us in 
the works of nature, and the difpenfations 
of Providence, without being changed 
into the fame image. Whilft we admire 
and love the character of the Supreme Fa«? 
ther of all, >ve {hall be naturally difpofed 
to imitate him. More efpecially the con- 
templation of the divine goodnefs, and the 
abundant experience we (hall then have 
of it, will fprm i)s to the rooft perfett 
temper of benevolence, and lead us to ba 
good and merciful according to our Qiture, 
a\id the ftation in which we fhall then be 
placed, as our Father in heaven is merci- 
ful. How pleafing, how delightful, my 
chriftian brethren, is this idea of future 

happinefs! 
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jh&pi&iefs ! Hbv* greatly ift We incfebt* 
fed to the goddhefs of God in having made 
tis capablb of ibefe felicities, and in having 
Tent his Ton Jefus Chrift into the WOrlH 
to call us to this bleffed hope! How 
tafeful ought we to be to j5fepare fbrtHife 
tinfpeakablfc and everlafting happincfs in 
the prefence of God, by acquiring a rt- 
feffiblance to him in our difpofitioiis and 
manners whilft we are on earth. Every 
one that hath this hopfc in him, faith thfe 
apoftle John, purifieth himfelf iven aS he 
is pure* The man in whom the hope of 
a future life is a living and active priftri> 
pte, who fets his affections on thihga 
above, land lays up treafures in heaven, 
will by a natural confluence become* 
in a great meafure, indifferent to the un* 
cert aih' and periihable enjoyments of the 
prefent life. The reafon why w6 fee fo 
manywhoprofefsthemfdlvcsthedifciplcaof 
Chrift, and declare their belief in a future 
ftate, a&inginconfiftently with their pro* 
feffion, giving themfelves up eotirely to 
E e z the 
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the purfuit of fenfible «bjeds, and facri- 
ficing their eternal hopes to gratify, their 
lenfual appetites, their ambition, their 
pride, or their eovetoufnefs, is becaufe 
they do upt fuffer the principles they have 
embraced to imprefs their hearts, and in* 
fluence their behaviour* The pleafures, 
honours, and pofleffions of this world, 
they purfiie as real, but thofe of heaven 
they treat as vifionary, and fcarcely wor- 
thy of their attention. But the man who 
firmly believes in a future ftate, and is duly 
influenced ty the hope of it, will be fupe- 
rior to the allurements of vice, and will 
not be in danger of being led aftray by the 
inordinate love of riches, honours, or 
plcafures, thofe three grand enemies to 
the purity and happinefs of mankind, 
which the apoftle John ftyles " the luft of 
thefieih, the luft of the eye,~and the pride 
of life.** The man whofe hopes are fix-. 
ed upon the pleafures which flow at 
God's right hand for evermore, will never 
rcfign than for the pleafures of fin, which 

are 
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are but for a feafon. He who lives in the 
expe&ation of a far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory in the kingdom of 
God, will not refign theprofpeAto obtain 
the moft diftinguifhed honours which this 
world can beftow. He who hath treafures 
in heaven, and enjoys the bleffed hope of • 
an inheritance incorruptible, &c. will not 
give .up his title to thefe future and eten* 
nal poffeffions, to make himfelf mailer of 
all the wealth which the earth can afford ) 
he will only wi(h to enjoy that portion of 
the goo£ things of this life which he can 
enjoy without refigning his integrity, and 
relinquithing his claim to eternal life* By 
the power of his faith he will overcome 
the world, and will repel every tempta- 
tion by faying, " What will it profit me 
if I gain the whole world and lofc my 
. foul?" 

Since the hope of. evedaftiag life hath, 
fo powerful a tendency to purify the; 
heart, and tp render us like to God ; fince 
(very one who firmly believes in a world 
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to come, ao4 makes, this faith, the great 
priucjple of Hi$ a&ons, abftains fron> 
PKGTJT fiP> ovwsomes every temptation, 
and.d^lyjtflprpyes in, every .moral excel-? 
lence, we may hence, my chriftian bre* 
thrca, fprm. a judgment concerning ouh 
fe)yes, whether, our hope of eternal, life be. 
fjqeer c apd fteajdfaft, and fuch as. will not 
make us aflwped. If our c?pc<5ation of 
a '£ u$ure. . sxiftenge. be. fa . deeply rooted jin, 
bu/ hearts as to be like good feed. in good 
grpund, and to bring forth fruits, of holi- 
neft in our lives ; if it. leads us tornortify. 
every corrupt afla&ion, to exertife our- 
felyes to have a conference void af offcpee 
both; towards God and towards man, and 
to-perfevere in well-doing j we may then 
reft fatisfied, that our hope of heaven i« 
rational and lincere,. and .that our title to 
the bleffings of immortality is fecured* 
Bu$ if our belief in. a future flate be only 
a fpeculative opinion, which reds in the 
underitauding, without making its way 
(q {he heart, or an hereditary notion, 

which 
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which we have imbibed from our parents 
and teachers ; if it leaves us licentious, co- 
vetous, and immoral, and fails to purify 
our minds, and improve our manners ; it 
is the hope of the hypocrite, which (nail 
perifli* 

Let us all, then, make that improve* 
ment of our chriftian privileges and hopes 
which is pointed out in the text. • Since 
we are called to be the fons of God by 
faith in Jefus Chrift, and encouraged to 
expeft that we (hall hereafter be .like God, 
aftd (nail fee him as he is, let us now pu- 
rify ourfelveseveh as he is pure ; having 
this promife, let us clean(e ourfelves from 
all pollution of the flefh and fpirit,' and 
perfed holinefs in the fear of God. As 
he who hath called us to this blefled hope 
is holy, let us be holy in all manner of 
converfation* 
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The Laws of Religion not bur- 
denfome. 



Micah yi.3. 



O my people, what have I done unto thee* 
and wherein have I wearied thee ? tef* 
tlfy againft me. 

It has been a common pra&ice among 
unprincipled and licentious men to fpeak 
of the path of virtue as rugged, and to 
cenfure the laws of religion as burden- 
fome. Hiving, by long eftabliflied habits 
of vice contra&ed a fettled difinclination 
to fubmit to the reftriftions of fobriety 
and honcfty ; and having, by a continued 

courfe 
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courfe of criminal indulgence, fo far de* 
praved their tafte as to be incapable of re- 
lifliing the pure pleafures of innocence, 
they haftily pronounce thofe restraints 
which religion would put upon their ap- 
petites and defires au infupportable griev- 
ance. 

But whatever thofe who have never 
experienced the fatisfa&ion and delight 
which attend a confcioufnefs of uniformly 
doing that which is right may imagine 
tQ the contrary, it will be found upon the 
moft diligent and impartial examination 
that there is nothing grievous or unrea- 
sonable in any of the precepts of religion. 
We may conceive the Almighty as call- 
ing upon the advocates for impiety and 
licentipufnefs to produce their ftrongeft 
objections again ft his government, and 
faying unto them in the words of the text, 
fti What Jiave I done unto you, and 
wherein have 1 wearied you ? tcftify 
againft mc" 

Will any one be hardy enough to aflert 

tfcat 
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that the auttiority uiidfer Wliicfr religion 
pfofeflestoprefcribefH^rJiwshashorearei* 
% ifteriW ? Will any orie fay either that the 
Great ^fcing^ Who creat'dfand gov&tnh the 1 
wdrkPRas titt right td ihftitiite laVvrs for' 
hrs'iUtional drekturefsj or that he is incom- 
petent to the office of Supreme and Uni- 
versal Lawgiver, bc'that He "has, in fa&, 
made' no declaration of his will to man* 
kind ?' Where 4 fhould fovefreigh domi* 
nioh be lodged if not'in thehands of Om- 
nipotence ? lie who gave to evety other 
being icS'faculfieS and its very 'evidence', 
and affignfea it the ftation' which it h6lds' 
in' the univef fe, itiuft have a n at tfrAl* right, 
as well as po\ver, to govern* Mitt; iintftefe' 
be in nature any bond which is indiflb* 
luble, it'is that between the Creator 'aM 1 
his credtufes : if there be any "authority 
which is irrefiftible' and imiAutable',' it*' 
muft be that which the Lord of "natfurc 
exercifes over the works of his hands.* 

Npr can any one who refle&s with' the' 

leaft degree of attention \ipoo the 'idea 

4 which 



which reafon inftfu#» u& to form. of the 
attributes and chara&er of the Supreme 
Being* entertain the flnalleft doubt con* 
perning his ability to inftifcute laws ibr the 
government' of 1 e very part of his creation* 
We fee that the material world 1 is upheld* 
in being, and'preferved in perfect order, 
by the conftant energy, of' aertain powers' 
originally impreflfed upon it 1 by its great 
Former, and constantly a&hig according 
to eftablHbed 14 ws. And 'can ittbc-tjuetfr 
tioned k whethpr the wifttom- which fixe<| 
the fun in his fhtkHT, which • guides • the ■ 
ftars in their courfes, and which produces 1 
in vifibie nature uninterrupted harmony 
amidft-endteis variety* be qualified to pre* < 
fcribe rules which (hall produce orddr, 
perfe&iqn, and happinefs, among his ra- 
tional offspring ? Nor, laftly, can it be- 
urged that the Almighty has not, ir*fa&, 
exercifed this kind of -dominion overtthe • 
human race, but has left them at large 
to follow the impulfes of appetite and pat- 
fioft wit^t controul.' Who will pre- 

fume, 
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fume, in defiance of exprefs testimony, 
of experience, and of feeling, to main- 
tain that man is the only being in the 
uniyerfe who is fent forth by his Maker 
into the field of exiftence without a guide 
to direft his fteps, without a ruler to con- 
troul his aft ions ? Whilft inanimate na- 
ture univerfally obeys the laws of mecha-* . 
nic force, and the animal world yields in)*? 
plicit obedience to the law of inftiud, 
(hall man, the firft and nobleft work of 
God upon earth, be fubje& to no reftraint, 
find himfelf under the eontroul of no law > 
The fuppofitidn were abfurc}. And no 
man needs go farther than to his own bo- 
fom to be convinced that it is contradttted 
by faft. The principle by which every 
one diftinguiflies actions and chara&er, 
and pronounces one to be right and ano? 
ther wrong, is unqueftionably a law writ- 
ten upon our hearts by our great Creator 
for thedire&ion of our conduit. In en- 
duing us with reafon and reflect ion, by 
which we are enabled to deliberate upon 
8 the 
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the tendencies of our adions, and to 
judge what is likely, on the whole, to 
be beneficial or otherwife to ourfelves or 
others, our Maker hath clearly (hewn it 
to be his will, that we fliould purfue 
that courfe which, after deliberate con- 
fideration, appears to be the wife ft and 
beft. Of the real exiftence of thefe mo* 
ral principles and powers, forming, to 
mankind in all ages, and in every fitua- 
tion, an univerfal law of natural religion, 
no one who fairly confults his own feel- 
ings, or obferves without prejudice what 
pafles in the world, can entertain a 
doubt. We have, . moreover, the tefti- 
mony of the mod authentic records to 
prove that, in order to confirm this na- 
tural law, and to fupport it by the 
weighty fan&ions of future rewards and 
punishments, it pleafed the Great Go* 
vernor of the world to appoint a divine 
Meffeager,' Jefus Chrift, to declare his 
will to mankind. Of every one who en- 
joys the benefits of chriftianity, it may 

be 
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fee truly ftid, that the day*fpring frotfi 
oq high hith rifitcd him, to guide his 
feet into the way of peace* 

No onfe then can, with the leaft 

ihadow of reafon* plead agamft Religion* 

that her laws are unfupported by author 

rity. Nor can any one with truth aflfert, 

that our Maker burden* as with arbitrary 

injunctions, which can dftfwer no other 

end, than to difplay his fcvereignty. 

Such an objection might perhaps have beed 

urged with forne degree of reafon zgainft 

the coftiy and trouble/bine aeremonies 

with which falfe religion Has in every 

age been enewnbered. Bwt thef laws of 

pure and undefikd religion enjoin nothing 

which is either ufelefs or triflitfg-^nou 

tiling which dtees not approve ilfelf ttf 

the nat»ral di&ates of the human rftmd-^ 

nothing whidh is not adapted to atrfwe? 

the moft important purpofes. Let any 

one, whole difcemment of what is rea- 

fonable is naoft accurate, whofe fedklgg 

of; what is becoming are taoft lively, ex* 

amine, 



amine, \yith the (trifteft fcrutiay, the 
particulars of that jconduft which tb$ 
laws of Go4 require ; apd let him declare 
whether, in any fjngle inftance, they 
enjoin any thing which his upder/hndin g 
'pronounces as uqrpafofi^We or *bfard, QT 
agajnft which his fepfc of honour revolts 
as bafe and contemptible* Is th^re ?py 
thiqg incongruous or difgraceful ki pay* 
ing a tribute of homage and reverence to 
the Great Beitig who rpatfe us— in &p* 
plicating the favour of that Good Being, 
who gives us all we enjoy, and on whom 
we depend for the accomplishment of 
all our hopes ? Where, is the man who 
will maintain, that there it aay thing 
which contradi&s either his reafpa, or his 
feeUpgs, ia the laws of fcbriety, equity, 
ai^4 charity ? Is not the charade* of an 
honeft and truly virtuous man an object 
of univerfal admiration andefleeffV? Who 
does not fee, thaf it is far better and 
nobler, tgt render to every one his due* 
and to wke ourfelvcs acceptable- ami 

ufeful 
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ufeful to thofe around us, by a courfe of 
aftive fervices to our families and friends, 
our neighbourhood and our cotfntry, 
than to withhold from others their law- 
ful claims, to be guilty of extortion, op- 
predion, and cruelty, or to deal out ctir 
favours with a fparing hand and a reluc- 
tant mind? Who is not convinced, that 
it is wifer and more reputable, to be 
fober, chafte, temperate, diligent, and 
humble, than to have our chara&ers 
itemed with the contrary vices ? 

If this ground be acknowledged un- 
tenable, will it be pleaded that the requi- 
fitions of the divine laws are irkfome and 
, unpleafani ? — It is impoffible that they 
fhould appear in this light to any who 
have not depraved their feelings by a 
long courfe of vicious indulgences ; and 
furfcly it is not more reafonable that their 
corrupted tafte fhould be admitted as a 
meafure of human enjoyment, than that 
a deaf man fhould be appealed to as a 
judge in mufic. Enjoyment depends in 

a great 
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a great meafure upon habit. Even among 
bad men, it is frequently feen, that that 
fpecies of irregular indulgence, which is 
nioft pleafing to one man, would be in- 
fipid, or even difgufting, to another. 
Why then (hould not the good man be 
allowed his own peculiar tafte ? Why 
Aould he not be able to find more plea- 
fure in the ftria government of his paf- 
fions, than the voluptuary in indulging 
them without controul? Multitudes 
there are, whofe experience proves, that 
this plan of happinefs is no chimerical 
projeft— who, by their habitual tran- 
quillity and cheerfulnefs, manifeft their 
entire fatisfaftion in the pleafures of re- 
ligion. It is, indeed, evident, from the 
very nature of thefe emotions of the 
mind, which accompany the practice of 
rehgion, that it muft be attended with 
Might. It is natural to the human 
mind, to be happy i„ the contemplation 

and love of that which is great and ex- 

cellent, m the exercife of grateful, gene. 

rous and benevolent affections, and in 

Vol. II. Ff th# 
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the fteady purfuit of important objetfs. 
Even with refpe& to thofe duties which 
are attended with the greatcft prefent dif- 
ficulties, there is a fatisfa&iou attending 
theconfcioufnefsof a£ting right, and aeon-* 
folation arifing from the profpeft of a fu- 
ture recompeace, which abundantly over- 
balances every prefent inconvenience. No 
one, therefore, can have reafon tocomplain 
that the duties of religion are irk(bme,and 
the commandments of God grievous. 

Still lefs can any one urge, as an ob- 
jection againft the laws of God, that 
they are unneceflary, and that obedience 
to them is unprofitable. Is it not the 
manifeft tendency of obedience to the 
laws of God f to fecure our prefent eafe 
and comfort; to increafe our mutual 
goodwill and facial happinefs ; to im- 
prove us in thofe difpofitions and habits, 
which are in their own nature moft de- 
lightful and amiable ; and to prepare us 
for the happinefs of the future ftate ? Is 
not the language of every prohibition, 
which our Maker hath laid upon us, 

fimply 
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fimply this ; " Do thyfelf no harm ?" 
Let any one, after a fair examination of 
the laws and reftri&ions of virtue, ho- 
neftly fay, whether it be poflible to 
avoid the evils incident to our nature, or 
to attain the happinefs which we are 
fofmed capable of enjoy in g* without a 
ftrift and perfevering obfervance of them. 
The truth unqueftionably is, that our 
wife and bountiful Creator hath allowed 
us all the liberty, in the enjoyment of 
the bounties of his providence, which we 
ourfelvcs, if we under ft ood our own in- 
tereft, could defire ; and hath only for- 
bidden that abufe, which would fruftrate 
the benevolent purpofe for which they 
were beftowed. When to this we add 
the profpc£t of the glorious and everlast- 
ing rewards of obedience, which are re* 
ferved for good men in a future ftafe, 
and recolleft, that godlinefs hath the 
promife, not only of the life that now 
is, but of that which is to come, no- 
thing can be wanting to fatiify every 
reafon able mind, that in keeping the com* 
mauds of God no man labours in vain. 

Ff % It 
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If neither the authority, nor the rea- 
fonablenefs of the laws of religion can 
be qu^ftioned, nothing remains, which 
can poffibly be urged againft them, ex- 
cept it be, that they are ineradicable* — 
This is an obje&ion againft religion* 
which has often been advanced by it* 
enemies, and which fome of its friends, 
from a .miftaken Z eal for the honour of 
God, have not fcrupled to admit. But, 
far be it from God that he fhould do 
wipkedly ; and from the Almighty that 
he fliould commit iniquity : far be it from 
the, wife, and righteous Governor of the 
world, that he fhould require from his 
creatures, as the only condition of his 
favour, a degree of excellence and per- 
fection which it ts impoffible they 
fhould ever attain, or a freedom frotu 
vices to which they are impelled by ir- 
ncfiftible neceffity. God, who knoweth 
our frame aiid remembereth that we are 
but duft, and who defireth 4M>t the death 
ofafinner, will certainly make all rea- 
fonaWe allowances for the general frailty 
of human nature, and for the particular 

circumftances 
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circumftances of diiadvantage in which 
any individual may be placed, and will 
grant, to every man who fincerely en- 
deavours to do his will, all neceflary in* 
ftru&ion and affiftance. His gracious 
indulgence of our infirmities does not in- 
deed extend fo far as to leave any lati- 
tude for dithonefty, intemperance, liceu- 
tioufnefs, or profanenefs; becaufe fuch 
a relaxation of the bonds of morality 
would defeat the firft defign of his laws, 
and open a door to diforder and mifery of 
every kind. But where there is an ha- 
bitual defire, and conftant care, to live 
in the pra&ice of every virtue, he mer- 
cifully accepts of our fincere penitence 
for our paft errors, overlooks our prefent 
imperfections, and leaves us fcope for 
continual advances towards perfe&ioiH 
The terms on which our Almighty 
Ruler offers to us the rewards of immor- 
tality are fo far from being impra&icable, 
that they are fuch as every one who was 
. capable of judging wifely would choofe 
for himfelf, if the choice were left in his 
6 own 
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own hands : fince the whole extent of 
them mclutJes nothing more than a fob- 
mflfion to thx>fe reftriftfons which are, 
in the nature of things, fteceflary to pre- 
vent our mifery, and the obfervance of 
thofe rules by which alone we can be 
conduced to perfe&ion and happinefs. 

On the whole, fince it appears beyond 
all contradiction, from what has now 
been advanced, that the laws of religion 
reft upon the fureft foundation of autho- 
rity, that they are perfe&ly reasonable, 
and are with the higheft wifdom adapted 
.to promote our felicity; and finally, that 
the acceptable obfervance of them lies 
within the cotapafs of human ability ; it 
neceflarily follows, that all the objections 
which the advocates of irreligion and 
licentioufnefs advance againft a life of 
virtue and piety are mere afperfions ; and 
that we may reafonaWy conceive the Al- 
mighty as addrefling all fuch perfons in 
the language of the text : 44 my people, 
what have I done unto you, and wherein 
have I wearied you ? teftify againft mc. M 

When 
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Whcft we hear men confidently ex- 
claiming againft religion, as an unrea- 
fonable, unmanly, and ufelefs thing, 
we may conclude that they " know not 
what they fay, nor whereof they affirm." 
Or, if their erroneous judgment muft 
not be imputed to ignorance, we muft 
afcribe it to a worfe caufe, culpable pre- 
judice arifing from criminal paflions. 
Obfervkig that the opinion, or at lead 
the pra&ice of multitudes, is on the fide 
of vice, they haftily conclude that it is 
lefs diflionourable and lefs deftrudtive, 
than has been commonly reprefented, 
without con fide ring on how weak and 
inconclufive reafonings the opinion of the 
multitude is often built ; without attend- 
ing to the decifive arguments which 
the friends of religion offer in its defence. 
Or they are fo disinclined to pay a ftri& 
regard to the laws of virtue and piety, 
that they (hut their eyes againft the light 
of conviction. In either cafe their con- 
dud is highly culpable, and their judg- 
ment totally unworthy of regard. 

Whatever 
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Whatever others may think or fay ot 
religion, let us, then, yield a conftant 
and willing obedience tQ the laws of 
God. Notwithftanding the contempt 
with which many may be inclined to 
treat the ftrid and confeientious pra&ice 
of virtue, let us perfevere in this good 
path with unfluken refolution and una- 
bating alacrity. Fully convinced, that 
to obey the law of God is to pra&iie the 
art of leading a prudent, honourable, and 
happy life ; and that, to purfue our own 
felicity and that of our brethren by the" 
belt poffible means, that is, by keeping* 
the commandments of God, is the high- 
eft wifdom ; let us adopt the fentiments 
and the language of David : " Thy testi- 
monies have I taken as an heritage for 
ever ; for they are the rejoicing of my 
heart : I have fworn, and I will perform 
it, that I will keep all thy righteous 
judgments." 

END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 



